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With the opening of its new volume, the 
2d of July, The Christian Union will be- 
gin the publication of a series of articles 
under the title of * Helps to Faith,” in which 
the endeavor willbe made to present with 
directness and simplicity the great fun- 
damental truths of religion, freed from tech- 
nical and theological phraseology. Under- 
neath all the forms of orthodox theology there 
isa profound spiritual truth, and it is this 
truth which has given evangelical theology 
its grip on the life of the world, It has been 
stated in past time in those forms of thought 
which were characteristic of a scholastic age, 
many of which have become utterly foreign 
to present habits of thought. In consequence 
of this inevitable change, many thoughtful 
modern minds react against the statements, 





either rejecting them or viewing them with 
indifference. Ifa man’s mind is philosoph- 
ical and analytical, he often discards these 
doctrines altogether, without perceiving that 
in so doing he is casting aside profound 
spiritual truths. If, on the other hand, he 
is imaginative and poetic, he rejects the 
forms, and, in the transcendental spirit, en- 
deavors to hold spiritual truth apart from 
the statements of it, In the one case religion 
becomes a skeleton, well articulated, but 
without life; and in the other it is a ghost, 
with a certain spiritual vitality, but disem- 
bodied. In these articles endeavor will be 
made to state Christian truths in such form 
as will preserve the spiritual essentials 
of the Christian faith without the scholastic 
forms. The series will cover a period of 
about three months, and will be from the 
pen of Lyman Abbott. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


HE English Parliament reassembled last week 
with the expectation that the only question of in- 
terest during the remainder of the session would be 
tae Irish Crimes Act. On Monday night, however, 
one of those surprises which are always taking place 
in politics occurred in the House of Commons, where 
the Government, on the second reading of the finan- 
cial budget, was defeated by a majority of twelve ; 
a result brought about by the action of the Parnell- 
ites, who voted with the Conservatives. So far 
as the two great parties are concerned, the defeat 
of the Gladstone Ministry has little significance ; 
both seem to have been equally surprised. The 
Parnellites probably voted as they did for the 
simple purpose of intensifying still further 
the present political confusion among the English 
parties. The budget, which was submitted on the 
30th of April, showed a deficit of about $5,000,000, 
caused by the recent extraordinary expenditures in 
Africa and the East. The Government did not pro- 
pose to cover the whole deficit this year, and the 
principal opposition has come from the liquor inter- 
ests, upon which taxation was to fall most heavily. 
These interests, however, cannot be credited with the 
victory of Monday night. What the result will be it 
is impossible to predict. Mr. Gladstone will probably 
tender his resignation ; but it is doubtful, for rea- 
sons which have been frequently explained in these 
columns, whether the Conservatives can be induced 
to take office. In the event of their refusal it will be 
necessary for the Liberal Ministry to hold on, aban- 
doning all attempts to initiate any legislation, and 
simply keeping the wheels of administration going. 
The Adidintateation is \iniaitiien with the silver 
problem, which presents a curious, interesting, and 
perplexing question in law. The Act of Congress 
requires the Department to purchase silver bullion 
every month, but a general law forbids any Depart- 
ment from making any purchase for which no spe- 
cific appropriations have been made. Now, the last 
Congress adjourned without either repealing the 
S:lver Act or making any appropriation to purchase 
the silver. The silver advocates maintain that money 
expended for silver is not properly a purchase ; that 
since silver and gold are equally coin and equally 
legal tender under the laws of the United States, a 
purchase of silver by gold is really no purchase at 
all, it is only an exchange of gold coin for silver 
coin. The opponents of silver coinage maintain that 
silver in bullion is a commodity, that its purchase 
by the Department is a purchase, and that since no 
appropriation has been made no more purchases can 
be made. We believe that the May purchase has not 
yet been made; but at our latest information the 
Administration had not decided which horn of this 
curious dilemma to accept. We venture to predict 
that the House, when it meets next Fall, will be only 
too glad to find that the Government has stopped 


the purchase of silver for want of appropriations ; 
the Republicans will certainly not find fault, as a 
party, and the Democratic Congressmen will be glad 
enough to throw the responsibility upon a Demo- 
cratic President. 


Mr. Warner, of Ohio, has anneal a scheme for 
the solution of the silver problem, to which some 
public importance has been attached by a rumor, 
since denied, and certainly not to be credited, that it 
is the result of an interview between the author and 
Messrs. Tilden and Manning. It is thus presented 
as a compromise between the silver men and the anti- 
silver men. The gist of it is that the coinage of 
silver shall cease ; that the Government shall, how- 
ever, purchase all silver brought to it, and issue 
therefor silver certificates ; that these silver certifi- 
cates shall cot be legal tenders for the payment of 
private debts, and therefore the banks should not be 
required to receive them, but shall be receivable for 
customs and taxes—whether also for State taxes we 
are not clear ; the certificates to be redeemable either 
in money or in silver bullion at market price ; all 
bank-notes of $5 to be withdrawn, and silver cer- 
tificates based on the present silver coin in the 
Treasury, and redeemable by silver coin, to take their 
place. The scheme is ingenious ; but we venture to 
doubt whether ingenuity can solve a great financial 
problem like the present. The object is to increase 
the volume of currency ; but to do this by making two 
kinds of currency, one redeemable in coin and the 
other in merchandise at market rates, one a legal 
tender, the other receivable only by the Government, 
that is by the people of the United States, but not by 
private creditors, appears to usa very doubtful, if not 
hazardous, measure. All experience goes to show 
that uniformity of value in the currency of the 
country is essential to healthful trade, while a fluct- 
uating value is certain to stimulate speculation and 
gigantic gambling operations. 


We group together some denial items respect- 
ing the labor problem. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has considered favorably a bill to establish a 
court of arbitration to settle difficulties between 
laborers and capitalists. ——Professor Hadley, of Yale, 
is appointed chief of the new Connecticut Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. He is objected to by politicians 
because he is not a partisan, and will not use the 
Bureau to help carry the State for the Republican 
party, and by professional labor reformers because he 
does not belong to their set. But he has made 
economic subjects a special study, and is said to be 
specially well fitted for the position.—tThe iron 
workers’ strike in Western Pennsylvania remains in 
statu guo. The New York ‘‘Times” propounds the 
extraordinary theory that it is not a strike at all, 
but an amicable arrangement between capitalists and 
laborers to stop work till the demand for iron justi- 
fies a return to old wages. Labor Commissioner 
Wright is pushing his inquisition into the conditions 
and needs of labor both at home and abroad. His 
course receives general commendation except from the 
would be organ of the Labor Reform party, the New 
York ‘‘Sun,” which wishes all such inquiries left to 
be prosecuted by private enterprise. The ‘‘Sun” is 
still a good way below the horizon of 1885. The 
building unions of Washington, D.C., have under- 
taken to boycott a wealthy brewer because in his 
building operations the contractors have employed 
some non-union men. The unions call on all retail 
beer-sellers to stop selling his beer. They would better 
go a step further and stop drinking beer altogether. 
Then they would be sure not to give him any profit. 
——Mayor Grace, of New York City, in a speech to 
the printers, commends trade unions: ‘‘ Their main 
object is to raise wages and shorten the hours of labor, 
only a3 & means to an end ; that end is to make the 
workingman’s life less precarious; to make him a 
better man, a better husband and father, and a 











better citizen.” ‘‘ They have not always been wise- 
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ly managed; no human concerns are.”——Rhode 
Island has passed a ten-hour bill. Some of the 
Massachusetts factory owners are intensifying public 
unrest by importing French Canadian laborers, 
while the Stare is full of unemployed workmen and 
workwomen willing and anxious to work at a fair 
price. This is the benefit labor get: from a protect- 
ive tariff. 





The Hon. 8. B. Elkins—more popularly known in 
the late campaign as ‘‘Steve” Elkins, and better 
known to the public as a political manager than as 
either an orator or a thinker—delivered last week, 
at the commencement exercises of the State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, Missouri, an address on the 
Industrial Problem which is full of significance. 
We do not remember to have seen the eatire case 
stated so fully and radically in any one paper since 
the present labor agitation began. He sketches the 
growth in wealth of the nation, the increase of 
foreign population, its concentration in great cities, 
the failure of the wage laborer under our present in- 
dustrial system to get a fair share of the increase in 
the comforts of civilization, the various remedies 
which have been proposed by Socialism, and their 
inadequacy. He insists on the danger and injustice 
of the present condition, and on the duty of the 
thinkers and the wealthy to consider what measures 
are necessary for its correction. The remedies which 
he suggests are a broader popular education; a 
greater consideration of the moral needs of em- 
ployees by their employers, especially by corpora- 
tions ; some method of arbitration to settle contests 
between the capitalists and the laborers; an ex 
tension of co-operation, which has already proved 
successful in different forms in England, France, 
and Germany ; profit-sharing ; a systematic and legal 
organization of labor (hitherto we have only organ- 
ized capital), and an enlightened public opinion to 
which capitalists would be necessarily amenable. 
Although there is nothing in this address which 
will be new to the careful reader of The Christian 
Union, it is something new to have it proceed from 
such a quarter. It indicates that the problem of our 
modern civilization, which the prophetic eyes of Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, and Maurice saw more than a quarter of 
a century ago, is beginning to attract the atiention of 
our great intellectual institutions and of our shrewd 
political leaders. For Mr. Elkins is a shrewd politi- 


cian—we use the term in no opprobrious sense—as | 


well as a scholar; indeed, it is in the former charac- 
ter he is principally known; and the fact that he 
selects such a theme on such an occasion, and treats 
it in such a manner, is full of hopeful meaning. The 
great danger h:s been and is the formation of a labor 
party, including the negroes of the South, and under 
unscrupulous leaders, who will revolutionize violently 
the present system in attempting to reconstruct it, and 
so do justice unjustly. The hope is that both the 
greai political parties will have the shrewdness to see 
that the labor vote is the dominant vote of the 
future, and to compete for it by specific reforms, in 
which they will both be urged forward and held back 
by the fear cf a competing party. Mr. Elkins’s 
speech we welcome as an indication of a prophetic 
instinct in the Republican party. 





The labor problem is by no means confined to great 
cities. The Bureau of Statistics in Washington re- 
ports that the cattle ranch area of the United States 
embraces about 1,365,000 square miles, or nearly 
forty-five per cent. of the total area of the United 
States. A large part of this area is either owned, or 
controlled without ownership, by a small number of 
capitalists; nearly 21,000,000 acres by foreign cap- 
italists. We are credibly informed that in one in- 
stance four capitalists, by controlling the water 
supply, control, without owning, a territory equal in 
extent to the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and divided, last year, as their profit, taken for the 
most part out of the public lands, a sum amounting 
to tens of thousands of dollars. To this abuse we 
have called the attention of our readers before ; but, 
at the risk of being tedious in repetition, we shall 
continue to call attention to it until, in answer to 
many voices from many sources, the Nation does 
something to protect the property of the people from 
public spoliation. 





An interesting experiment is reported from Eng- 
land, undertaken as a partial solution of the land and 
labor problem in thatcountry. It is proposed to buy 
land at wholesale and sell it at retail ; thus acquiring 
large tracts at a bargain and disposing to small pur- 
chazers on easy terms and moderate prices. Many of 





the nobility have interested themselves in the move- 
ment, the object of which is to attempt to create a 
peasant proprietary. Whether this particular attempt 
to give the agriculturist an ownership in the land 
acd a share in the profits of his culture succeeds or 
not, we may well hail it as an indication of the en- 
deavor of the great land eproprietors of England tod 
elevate the laboring classes to a position of quasi in- 
dustrial independence. It illustrates also the truth 
that where there is a will there is a way, and that the 
first thing to be done in social reform is to create the 
will which seeks to bring it about. 

The Senate Committee on Inter-State Commerce is 
busy faking the testimony of various witnesses, and 
getting by the process a few facts and a great many 
opinions. The most significant fact thus far devel- 
oped is the opinion of prominent representatives of 
the railroad iuterest that national regulation of the 
railroads is desirable. Mr. Fink, to whose executive 
ability and general judicial fairness the success of 
the pool system thus far is chiefly due, expressed 
himself in favor of some method of framing schedules 
of rates, to be made or to be approved by a Federal 
tribuval, and have the force and effect of law. Mr. 
Blanchard, another eminent railroad man, if the 
newspaper reports are correct, favors a governmental 
commission, which shall have power to determine 
where new roads are necessary, and to authorize 
their construction before they can be built, his object 
being to prevent ruinous competition. When one 
railroad authority testifies that free competition is 
ruinous even to capital, and another railroad official 
testifies that the attempt to regulate competition by 
combination is unsuccessful, and both combine to ask, 
in the interest of the corpvrations themselves, some 
national regulations, it is quite evident that we are 
fast getting to the point beyond which the great inter- 
State commerce of the country cannot be left to what 
was called the laws of trade, but must be brought 
under some sort of direct governmental supervision 
and control. 





Our neighbors at the north have gone to work to 
deal with the Chinese problem in a rational and 
Christian spirit. Instead of legislating in answer to 
a violent local demand, they have appointed a Com- 
mission to study the question and to report on the 
condition of the Chinese in British Columbia. The 
Commissioners make separate reports, but are sub- 
stantially agreed in their recommendations. The 
problem with them is much more pressing than with 
us ; in Victoria there are 3,000 Chinese to a popula- 
tion of about 10,000 persons, and in the whole prov- 
ince there are 18,000 Chinese in a population which 
four years ago was about 50,000. The Commissioners 
agree that the country has profited greatly by Chinese 
labor, and that the thrifty habits of these foreigners 
are unquestioned. There isa strong feeling against 
them, however, owing largely to the persistence of 
the Chinese in retaining their native habits and cus- 
toms. Among the British Columbians themselves 
there seems to be a good deal of moderation of senti- 
ment, with some violent dissenters who want the 
radical, barbaric policy of the United States adopted. 
The Commissioners side with the moderate party, and 
recommend a moderate restriction, enforced by strin- 
gent sanitary regulations. In other words, they are 
attempting to look the problem in the face, to ascer- 
tain the facts, and, instead of adopting universal ex- 
clusive measures, to do what is right and reasonable 
in the premises. 





A decision in the Oourt of Claims adverse to the 
demand of the Cherokees living east of the Mississippi 
River for a partition of the funds and lands of the 
Cherokee Nation, must be presumed to be good law, 
for it is concurred in by the full bench ; but it gives 
judicial sanction to a very unfortunate policy. With- 
out going into the details of the case, we quotea 
sentence or two from the decision of the Court : 


“If the Indians east of the Mississippi wish to enjoy the 
common benefits of the common property of the nation they 
must comply with its constitution and laws, and become re- 
admitted to citizenship, as therein provided. They cannot 
have a divided share of common property of the nation, and 
thus gain rights and privileges not accorded to any other 
Cherokee Indians, of living out of national territory, of 
avoiding the subjecting of themselves to the laws of the 
nation, dividing its common fund and common property, 
and managing their affairs wholly independent of national 
authority. Such an admission of right might break up the 
nation into innumerable bands and scatter into fractions 
funds which, by treaties witb the United States, by the con- 
stitution and laws of the Indians themselves, have been 
dedicated as common funds to the common and not divided 
benefit of the Indian.”’ 





The result which in this last sentence the Court 
seems to deprecate, and which we must presume is 
contrary to the laws and treaties made, since the Court 
so decides, is exactly the result which is most desir- 
able, and to which we should direct all our policy in 
future negotiations with othertribes. If the Apaches 
had been distributed through the country, one Indian 
to every two or three hundred white men, there 
might have been single depredations and isolated acts 
of violence, but there could have been no such Indian 
raid as is now striking terror into the hearts of hun- 
dreds of our fellow-citizens in the far West. 

The solution of the Indian problem is simple, 
though radical. The ends to be secured are the dis- 
ruption of the tribes, the abolition of the reservations, 
the dispersion of the Indians, and their subjection to 
the conditions, the requirements, and the advan- 
tages of civilization. The means to this end would 
be a law (1) making Indians citizens, but making the 
right of suffrage dependent on some educational 
qualification ; (2) giving them a brief term, say three 
years, to select lands in severalty ; (3) assigning lands, 
at the expiration of that time, to all who had not 
elected to take their lands voluntarily ; (4) purchas- 
ing all that remained at an appraised valuation, and 
holding the proceeds in trust for schools, implements, 
and other means of civilizatior. ; (5) and then open- 
ing the continent from ocean to ocean to actual 
settlers and advancing civilization. Five years 
should suffice for this, under a commission appointed 
for the purpose. If there are any Indians too 
savage to be scattered among the whites, they should 
be put to work on small holdings, and under mili- 
tary control. This is substantially General Crook's 
solation ; itis one which ought to unite East and 
West in its support; and, if executed, it would in 
five years merge the remains of the Indian problem 
in the general tramp problem ; nor would it mate- 
rially swell the great army of tramps. 





The Freemasons constitute one of the largest and 
one of the most influential organizations in the 
country, and, next tothe Roman Catholic Church, 
one of the foremost in the world. The testimony 
of such an organization upon any question is there- 
fore indicative of a widespread public sentiment. 
The public declaration of the Grand Master of the 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State of New York 
—we print his title in full, with a frank confession 
that we have no such knowledge of the mystery of 
Masonry as to comprehend its full meaning—at a 
Masonic Council, held last week, in which he assert- 
ed the belief of Masons in all parts of the world in a 
personal God, and their repudiation of Atheism in 
all its forms, is worthy of being reported as a relig- 
ious sign of the times. The occasion of the utter- 
ance was a case of discipline in a Masonic Lodge in 
Toronto, involving the question whether belief in 
God is requisite to Masonic good standing. We 
quote the Grand Master’s utterance : 

“If there be no God in Masonry—ay, if belief in God be 
not the corner-stone upon which Freemasonry is founded— 
then, indeed, is it in its decadence, and its days are num- 
bered. But, brethren, we have not reached this low plane. 
I know that as I here and now put the question to the more 
than 700 representatives of lodges in this great jurisdiction, 
‘In whom do you put your trust ?’ that your hearts throb 
back the answer, ‘In God.’ Freemasonry is neither god- 
less nor anti-Christian, nor is it sectarian. It embraces in 
its membership men of all creeds and no creed; Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, Christian, all are found within its broad fold, 
but none who do not acknowledge the existence of one 
Supreme Being, who ruleth all things, and to whom all owe 
allegiance. To my Hebrew brother it is the God of Israel; 
to the Mohammedan the God as revealed in the great open 
book of the starry-decked heavens; to the Christian the 
God and Father of our Saviour .'esus Christ.” 





The New York Chamber of Commerce, at a meet- 
ing at which some fifty members were present, passed 
last week a resolution suggesting to its members the 
propriety of closing their places of business on each 
Saturday at one o’clock from the 1st of June tothe 
1st of September. Early closing, that is, at three in 
the afternoon, is already an established custom with 
most of the wholesale and many of the retail houses 
in New York City, and with a large proportion of 
business offices. As yet, of course, the banking 
hours remain unchanged. The substitution of one 
o’clock for three would make but small difference to 
the business, and much difference to the employees. 
It would be interesting if it could be known whether 
the early closing thus far has had any effect to 
reduce the aggregate amount of business done in 
the year, or even in the summer season. The next 
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step forward would be a law making Saturday after- 
noon a half holiday, which would make possible the 
closing of all banks, lawyers’ offices, and the like at 
that hour during the three summer months. Such a 
movement not only gives a half holiday to many 
overworked clerks who sadly need it, it also enables 
them to get away into the country, where they can 
really get a Sunday rest such as is impossible to be 
secured in the city at any time, least Jf all in mid- 
summer. That it will solve the Sunday problem, or 
increase attendance in our churches, we do not be- 
lieve, but it will at least remove one obstacle to 
church attendance, and take away one excuse for, 
if not one temptation toward, Sunday junketing. 





In his polished and eloquent oration at the unveil- 
ing of the heroic statue of ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” in Central 
Park, last Saturday, Mr. George William Ourtis 
spoke of the typical Puritan forefather as ‘‘ one whom 
history and tradition have often flouted and traduced, 
but who walked undismayed the heights of duty and 
of everlasting service to mankind.” It is this eleva- 
tion of spirit and lofty purpose that so endears the 
memory of the Puritan to his descendants. In all 
externals—dress, Manners, amusements, dogmas— 
the New York Pilgrims’ sons are about as far re- 
moved as imaginable from their sturdy progenitors. 
But it is pleasant to note that they still retain a be- 
coming respect and love for their memory, and this 
recent gift to the city is certainly a graceful and 
appropriate way of showing those feelings. The New 
Eogland Society of New York employed to model 
‘“‘The Pilgrim” the well-known artist, Mr. J. Q. A. 
Ward, and the result of bis work is said by good 
judges to be a very creditable piece of symbolism, 
quite superior to several of the works of art that 
adorn the Park, which, we are sorry to add, is, after 
all, not very high praise. The exercises took place 
in the presence of a large and interested assembly. 
Prayer was offered by Assistant Bishop Potter; Mrs. 
Hemans’s ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers” was sung; Park Oom- 
missioner Beekman accepted the gift on behalf of 
the Commissioners; Mr. Daniel F. Appleton made 
the presentation speech on behalf of the Society ; 
President Sanger, of the Board of Aldermen, re- 
sponded, in the absence of Mayor Grace ; and the 
oration of the day, to which we have already 
alluded, was delivered by Mr. Ourtis with all that 
grace of rhetoric and elegance of diction for which 
he has long been famed. 

The appointment of Mr. Samuel Parson, Jr., as 
Superintendent of Parks is a step which will com- 
mand the hearty approval of all intelligent citizens. 
Mr. Parson understands the park system thoroughly, 
and, what is still more important, knows what a 
park ought to be and how its proper ends can be 
subserved. His long association with Mr. Vaux and 
Mr. Olmstead was the best possible training for the 
important position to which he has now been called. 
In his hands the parks will be safe from vicious 
theories and barbarous taste. He has an instinctive 
and an educated appreciation of the value of nature, 
and knows how to preserve natural features in our 
public pleasure grounds. His appointment under 
the reorganized Board is the very best evidence of 
better things in the Park Department. 








A bill is to be introduced into the House of Commons 
at the next session providing for the establishment 
of a royal residence in Ireland.——The famed ‘‘ Vale 
of Cashmere” in India has been visited by a terrible 
earthquake. The town of Serinagur was mostly 
destroyed. Scores of lives were lost, and an immense 
amount of property ruined.—Anti Jewish riots 
broke out in Vienna last week.——Senator Coggeshall 
denies Dr. Gunn’s charges of soliciting bribes. Dr. 
Gunn has made affidavit to their truth.——-Paying 
Teller Scott, of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
has absconded, leaving a deficit of $160,000.——The 
accounts of the New Orleans Exposition show a deficit 
of $62,318. It is the intention to reopen it in the 
Fall, notwithstanding the refusal of the Government 
to continue its exhibits.——Latest reports from Oar- 
thagena confirm the news of the repulse of the 
assailants, after a bloody fight. Admiral Jouett, of 
the United States Navy, has arrived, and will try to 
bring about a peaceful settlement.——The trial of 
Riel has been postponed till the middle of July.—— 
Cholera is spreading in Valencia. The government 
has permitted doctors to inoculate for the disease. 
——aAt Richmond, T. J. Cluverius has been convicted 
of murder in the first degree.——Ferdinand Ward 
has been arraigned on criminal indictments. His 


imprisonment under the civil suits has, it is said, been 
made very pleasant by the judicious use of money. 
——J. H. Aufdemorte, redemption clerk in the New 
Orleans Sub-Treasury, has fled to Mexico. His 
accounts are $60,000 short. ——Springfield, Ohio, has 
built a new hall to accommodate the Republican 
State Convention, which meets this week. It is prob- 
able that Judge Foraker will be renominated for Gov- 
ernor.——The debate over the secularization of the 
Pantheon of Paris continnes.——The Beckerley bat 
factory in Danbury, Conn., was burned on Saturday. 
Loss, about $200,000.——The hostile Apaches have 
continued their marauding dash south through New 
Mexico. An effort is being made by General Crook 
to intercept them before they cross the Mexican fron- 
tier.——Ex-Governor Hale, of New Hampshire, has 
failed for about $1,000,000. Cardinal Manning 
advocates the founding of a Gordon Free State on 
the Nile.——There was a great conflagration in Con- 
stantinople, Sunday.——In the Northwest General 
Middleton has moved forward to join General 
Strange’s force. Captain Steele has had an engage- 
ment with Big Bear. The prisoners who have escaped 
from the Indians say that they were fairly well 
treated.——The Methodists of Maine and the United 
Presbyterians of Kansas have passed strong resolu- 
tions in favor of the prohibitory policy. 











AN OPTIMISTIC ILLUSION. 


HE New York *‘ Evening Post,” in an editorial a 
few weeks ago, called attention to what we had 
supposed was universally acknowledged ; namely, 
the ‘‘ line of severance between our American Prot- 
estant churches and the working classes.” In doing 
this it simply emphasized a fact recognized and la- 
mented in repeated discussions in church assemblages, 
aud abundant evidence of which was certainly af- 
forded by the recent articles in The Christian Union 
on the Home Heathen in our Great Cities. The New 
York ‘‘ Independent,” however, which is nothing if 
not optimistic on the subject of the Nation’s religious 
condition, thinks there is no such line of severance, 
and, so thinking, addressed inquiries to a number of 
pastors of churches in the city of New York. It 
reports that answers were 'eceived from about a hun- 
dred of them ; and it concludes from its own inspec- 
tion of these answers that there is no such line of 
severance ; that the working classes not only attend 
the churches, but that in many districts a large ma- 
jority of the congregations are made up of this very 
class. Unforttnately, it does not print the letters, 
nor even any adequate analysis or a tabulated re- 
sult. 

This method of ascertaining the facts does not 
strike us as quite conclusive. The metropolitan 
churches are accused by a secular critic of being aris- 
tocratic social clubs, which provide inadequately or 
not at all for the wage-workers whose incomes range 
from $1 to $3.50 a day; and the critic is asked to 
receive the reply of the representatives of the 
churches as a conclusive refutation of the charge. 
‘*Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or not guilty ?” 
‘*Not guilty.” ‘‘May it please your Honor, the 
accused declares that he is not guilty; surely he 
ought to know.” We are not surprised that the 
critic desires some further evidence. 

But, in fact, the letters, so far as they are reported, 
do not bear out ouresteemed contemporary’s optimistic 
conclusion that there is no severance between Prot- 
estant Christianity and the working classes. Assum- 
ing their entire accuracy, they indicate that there is 
little or no positive hostility, but not that there is no 
dangerous indifference. Dr. Van Dyke and Dr. Tay- 
lor declare that all who want to come to their churches 
are welcome, but th:ow no light on the question 
whether the church arrangements are such that they 
do want to come, or even can come if they want to. 
In fact, in the church of the latter clergyman the prices 
of the pews are such, and the difficulty of getting a 
pew at any price is so great, that we personally know 
one family of independent though moderate means 
who have been waiting for at least a year, unable to get 
a seat. One might as well say that all are welcome to 
the Union League Club. It certainly would not ex- 
clude an applicant because he is a workingman ; but 
as certainly no workingman could pay the admission 
fee or annual dues out of his siender income. As 
little light is thrown on the problem by the statement 
of Dr. John Hall that in his church a large number 
of domestics pay for their seats like the rest, and are 
treated in all respects like the rest of the members. 
This is certainly an admirable indication of the spirit 





of that particular church, and of the religious and 





self-respecting character of the Protestant domestics 
who attend it ; but it throws no considerable light 
on the problem how to evangelize the tenement- 
house population of our great cities; and the tene- 
ment house population is made up of the wage- 
workers. 

But there are among these hundred letters, it 
appears, further reports, from pastors whose names 
are not given, to the effect that ‘‘ nearly all,” or ‘* the 
great majority,” of their people belong to the wage- 
workers. If we knew who these pastors are we should 
know whether any light is thrown upon their reports 
by the peculiar mission methods of New York City. 
A clergyman, not long since, invited to become the 
pastor of a wealthy though not fashionable church 
in New York, found by examining the denominational 
records that its membership approximated eight 
hundred or a thousand. Going to preach, he found 
his congregation about two hundred, and was assured 
by the sexton that he had the full average. The 
other three-quarters were attendants upon a mission 
chapel a mile or two distant, who had never been 
inside the church walls, who neither knew nor were 
expected to know their nominal pastor, who were 
ministered to by their owa missionary, received all 
the rites of the church within their own chapel, and 
constituted an independent church io everything 
except the name, and the burden of self-support, and 
the right of self-government. This is the ordinary 
method of city missionary work ; the members of the 
chapel are rated in the records, but nowhere else, as 
members of the parent church ; but there is no other 
relation between the two than that of eleemosynary 
support of the one by the other. The chapel is no 
more a part of the church than a soup kitchen estab- 
lished by a charitable Dives is a part of his home. 
We do not here enter upon a criticism of this method 
of conducting city evangelization, though we believe 
it to be almost fatally defective ; but certainly it 
does little or nothing to bridge the chasm between 
the rich and the poor, the owners of wealth and the 
wage-workers. 

If our esteemed contemporary desires to know 
whether the workingmen of New York City attend 
church, we advise him to devote a pleasant Sabbath in 
June toa walk through the Eleventh Ward. This is not 
a pauper ward, nor a vicious ward (it is a ward which 
occasionally allows twenty-four hours to go by with- 
out a single arrest), nor a Roman Catholic ward. It 
is distinctively a workingman’s ward. Our esteemed 
contemporary will find the streets thronged with 
men, women, and children, fairly clean in appear- 
ance, decently dressed, and giving every indication 
of sober, industrious lives, but if he will look at page 
7 of The Christian Union of February 19, 1885, con- 
taining a map of this ward, he will discover that 
it furnishes a beer-shop for every two hundred of its 
inhabitanta, and a church for every thirty-seven 
hundred ; and the churches are far from crowded. 

It is safe to say that not ten per cent. of the wage- 
workers of New York City are regular attendants upon 
any form of Protestant service ; and there are manu- 
facturing cities where the percentage is less. We shall 
have occasion soon to give our readers some further 
information on this point, on which we had supposed 
no further information was needed to make clear tre 
evil. There is only one thing worse than the pessi- 
mism which declares that nothing can be done to bring 
our wage-working class under the influence of organ- 
ized Christianity; namely,the optimism which declares 
that the wage-workers already throng our churches, 
and nothing needs to be done to lay hold upon them. 








RESTORATION OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 


NOTABLE aarticle on ‘‘The Restoration of 
Catholic Unity” appeared in the April number 

of the ‘‘ American Church Review,” from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Chauncy Langdon. The writer begins 
by stating that in this land of seemingly endless 
ecclesiastical disintegration nothing at first sight 
would appear less likely than the rise of ‘‘ a great all- 
embracing, faith-inspired, spirit-energized Church of 
Christ,” and yet the times are such that never before 
did there seem so much movement in this direction. 
It is asked, ‘‘ What is meant by a united Church of 
Christ?” The answer given is, negatively—not the 
unity urged upon Christendom by the See of Rome, 
which involves a general self-surrender of cons-ien:e ; 
not the so-called Christian unity presented to the 
world at the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which is but the profession of wordy sentiment. The 
unity aimed at is suggested to us by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—a unity of practical co-opera- 
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tion, which simply ignores the fact of differences. 
But though unity is swggested by these, it is only very 
partially accomplished. Such a unity is factitious 
and unreal. And yet it is enough to indicate that 
something can be gained by even such unity which 
would be unrealized without it. Dr. Langdon con- 
tends for a unity in diversity—a unity of recognized 
and accepted differences co-ordinated and co-working 
in the one Body of Christ. The old illustration of 
the church as an. army in which infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry suggest differences is shown to be most 
unfortunate in its present use, as these forces co- 
operate on a plan of supporting and strengthening 
each other. In the present condition of the ecclesi- 
astical world there is no such co-operation. The 
church must not only have a common purpose, not 
only must it allowroom for such diversified action as 
is demanded by spiritual, intellectual, and xsthetic 
differences ; but it must aim to bring these diversities, 
as in an army, into organic and mutually related 
action. This is St. Paul’s conception of unity. This 
is the divine conception of a catholic church. And it 
is within the reach of our American Christianity. If 
80, ought we not to work toward it steadily and per. 
severingly ? 

Great internal changes have been effected within 
the last fifty years in Protestant Christianity. 
Scholastic theology has been, and is, gradually being 
superseded by the more human theology of the New 
Testament. The Old and New Schools in the Presby- 
terian Church have come together. New England 
Congregatioualism and the Old Presbyterians are 
manifestly regarding each other with sisterly affec- 
tion. There is no strife between them for which the 
Christian layman cares anything. The best and 
wisest of the Episcopalians are gradually coming to 
yearn for a unity other than that which is ecclesias 
tical. The tendency to take that which is best wher- 
ever found, and appropriate it for the uses for which 
it is fitted, is everywhere manifest. Mere bigotry is 
yielding to Christian intelligence. There is a proc- 
ess of disintegration going on all the time. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian men are now more in danger of losing their firm 
grasp upon the great theological and Christological 
dogmas of the faith, than of maintaining their 
divisions.” The question in the front now, above 
all questions, is, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ?’ This is 
the most needful question, but does it not shape our 
answer to a!l other questions? To answei this ques- 
tion aright is to answer many other questions which 
are secondary to it. What we think of Christ will 
determine what we think of ecclesiasticisms which 
exist. We are face to face with a Romanism which 
is not half as hopeful anywhere of achieving 
triumph as in America. We are face to face with 
Socialism in its various forms, and with an infidel 
communism which is certain, sooner or later, to 
make very serious trouble. In the face of these 
forces, and that other force which is more insidious, 
the ‘‘ world-power” which materializes the mind, 
and eats out all conscientiousness, we sorely 
need a Church of Christ so united as to be heart- 
ily and organically co-operative. Our educational 
advantages have not arrested crime. In Massa- 
chusetts (and if there, everywhere) they have been 
accompanied by an increase of immorality and crime. 
By our ecclesiastical divisions, by lack of organic 
co-operation, we are wasting money and men ; we are 
narrowing the influence of every clergyman; we are 
turning the attention of laymen from that which is 
primary to that which is secondary ; we are giving 
Christian truth no fair chance to develop and assert 
itself ; we are making more of man’s opinious than of 
the great Christian facts ; we are demeaning the king- 
dom of Christ in the face of the world ; we are hin- 
dering great missionary enterprises ; we are dividing 
up village populations instead of uniting them; we 
are wounding the heart of Him who prayed ‘‘ That 
they all may be on« as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee ; that they may be one in us, that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.” ‘‘ Let buta 
few scholarly, earnest, aud devout Christian men,” 
writes Dr. Langdon, ‘‘ men representing fairly the best 
elements in the different churches of our now divided 
American Christianity—men from whose hearts is 
utterly excluded, as sacrilege, not only that self- 
seeking which so defiles all ‘ movements,’ but also 
all desire of mere sectarian victory—let but a few 
such men join quietly, informally, in humble depend- 
ence upon the guiding Spirit of God, but with a 
firm purpose that, God so helping them, they will 
find out a way to accomplish this unity, and then the 
Christian world will not be far removed from the 
blessed day for which so many now wait and pray.” 





CAMPAIGN DEBRIS AGAIN. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to supplement a 
recent editorial on ‘‘ Campaign Debris.” ‘‘I 
accept,” he says—we quote the substance, not the 
letter, of his communication—‘‘ your teaching where 
hasty words and wounded feelings are in question ; 
but what about violation of principle? I am trying 
to see my way clear to forgive those who abandoned 
the Republican party, but I cannot conscientiously, 
because I think they deserted principles in regard to 
human liberty and progress, and have gone over liter- 
ally to the enemies of those principles. Am I singu- 
lar in these feelings ?” 

So in substance our correspondent, whose feelings 
are not singular, but to whom we have no great hope 
of giving wauch help. Yet, since it is asked, we cannot 
decline the attempt. We knew a pious and generally 
liberally-minded old gentleman, who was white-haired 
half a century ago, and whose political memories 
extended back to the old conflicts between Federalists 
and Democrats, who was wont to say, with an omi- 
nous emphasis on the word ‘‘ hoped,” that he hoped 
that a Democrat could be saved. The difficulty was pre- 
cisely that of our correspondent and of others in like 
condition of mind. They fail to discriminate between 
mistaken judgment and moral obliquity. They con- 
demn as in some sense as in what is only a differ- 
ence of opinion. This is the root of all bigotry and 
intolerance. The heretic docs not think correct 
thoughts about the church, and he is punished for a 
crime, although his life is blameless. The political here- 
tic does not think correct thoughts about the country, 
and he is condemned as having deserted his principles 
and gone over to the enemy, though there is no 
shadow of a cause to justify suspicion of his motives. 

There was a time in the history of our country 
when equal rights was the dividing line between the 
two great parties. The party in favor of liberty was 
on one side of that line ; the party in favor of slavery 
was on the other. The one avowed its love of lib- 
erty ; the other avowed its love of slavery. It was 
possible even theu to feel great charity for the men 
who were on the wrong side, and whose evil associa- 
tions and pernicious education had put them there; 
but it was impossible not to condemn as flagrantly 
wrong their avowed and confessed principles. But 
in the last campaign there was no such line. Both 
parties professed equal devotion to human rights ; 
both professed equal readiness and earnestness of 
purpose to administer the government in the interest 
of the whole nation, North and South, and in that of 
all classes, white and black. Some of the old-time 
Abolitionists believed that these interests would be 
best subserved by voting for the Democratic party, 
and did so vote; others of them could not so think, 
and voted against it. There was an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. Our correspondent may think that 
the Independents—so-called—were blind, cajoled by 
false promises, trusting to specious arguments, or 
even to arguments not specious. This may be a good 
reason for distrusting their judgment, and refusing 
to accept their leadership ; but it is no reason for 
charging them with desertiug their principles, or 
going over to the lifelong enemies’ principles. If 
our correspondent believed that such men as James 
Freeman Clarke, T. W. Higginson, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and George William Curtis were induced 
by low and ignoble motives, by desire for office, or 
hope of gain, or a sensational ambition, to cast 
their influence for Mr. Cleveiand’s election, he 
would do right to condemn them; but such 
belief is contradicted by all the circumstances 
of the case, and will be entertained by no just 
and reasonable mind. And to condemn them as 
deserters of their principles because they believed 
those principles could be better wrought into the life 
of the nation by a change of persons and of parties 
in power, is as palpably illogical as it is unjust. One 
might as well accuse General Grant of desertion 
when he broke up his camp north of Vicksburg, 
changed his base, and undertake to capture the city 
by a movement in the flank and rear. Many, per- 
haps most, of the Independents believed thst the 
election of Mr. Blaine would result in an era of 
national corruption unparalleled, and frankly said 
so. But our correspondent would be justly very in- 
dignant if he were accused of corruption because he 
believed their fears unfounded, and voted for Mr. 
Blaine. The intolerance which accuses men of sin 
because they differ from us in judgment has been 
for the most part driven out of the church. We see 
that most widely and radically differing opinions are 
entertained by men of the most symmetrical and noble 





lives. It has yet to be driven out of politics ; and we 
are yet to learn that men are not enemies of our 
common country, nor of those principles of justice 
and liberty which are essential to its life, because they 
differ with us as to the application of those principles 
in particular cases, or as to the men mos: worthy to 
be intrusted with their application and execution. 
For our correspondent and those who feel as he does, 
we see no help but in drawing clearly in their minds 
the distinction between a difference of judgment and 
a moral turpitude. A mistake in judgment is never 
a sin. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 
XFORD UNIVERSITY has followed the example 
of Harvard, and conferred an honorary degree 
upon Phillips Brooks, and the eminent fitness of its 
selection ought to call attention again to the matter 
of honorary degrees from colleges. The commence- 
ment season is at hand; Boards of Trustees, in all 
parts of the country, during the next few weeks, 
will have various kinds of pressure brought to bear 
upon them to confer scholastic distinction upon per- 
sons who have noclaim to such honor which the 
world at large recognizes. It is a notorious fact 
that honorary degrees have fallei: into disrepute 
because colleges have yielded to this pressure, and 
for one reason or another, quite apart from fitness, 
have scattered their honors broadcast over the coun- 
try, recalling each summer that famous progress of 
James the First to London, which left behind it a 
trail of questionable orders and decorations. 

Dr. Gilman’s suggestion for the co-operation of 
colleges in this matter has not yet borne fruit ; the 
remedy to-day lies with the individual institutions. 
During the past few years many of our best colleges, 
recognizing the need of temperance in the adoption 
of degrees, have emphasized their attitude by total 
abstinence. It is much to be wished that this policy 
may receive a new application and illustration this 
season. So long as there cannot be mutual agreement, 
the best colleges can protect the world of scholar- 
ship only by refusing to enter the lists at all. It is 
not too much to say that in eight cases out of ten an 
honorary degree confers no distinction whatever, 
and simply excites criticism. The degrees have not 
only lost their value to a very large extent, but the 
colleges themselves have suffered greatly in public 
esteem. What is needed is a rigid and honest deter- 
mination on the part of Boards of Trustees every- 
where to turn deaf ears to all applications, and to 
decline to consider any persons whatever on any other 
basis than that of eminent fitness. Let the degrees 
be few, and let them be conferred in such a manner 
that they will simply express through scholastic 
channels the recognition which the world has already 
conferred on their recipients. 


COUNTRY COLLEGES. 

T is natural that the attention of the public should 
be directed oftener to the great colleges and uni- 
versities than to those less conspicuous institutions 
which Dr. Holmes has good-naturedly nicknamed 
‘* fresh-water colleges.”. Harvard and Yale, Columbia 
and Princeton, Johns Hopkins, the University of 
Michigan, and Cornell, by their age, wealth, scope, 
and historic associations, easily fill the imagination 
and invite discussion, while smaller colleges are 

known intimately only by their several alumni. 

We have no fault to find with this siate of things. 
It would be idle to expect the public to turn aside 
from the more brilliant spectacle, aad interest itself 
in the quieter forms of collegiate life ; the city, with 
its tumult, will always attract the eye more readily 
than the village ; and the doings of a great university 
have a wider significance than the little round of a 
country college. Yet the vast majority of Americans 
do not live in cities, and the graduates of the coun- 
try colleges far outnumber the graduates of the 
famous universities. To disregard or slight these 
characteristic American institutions would be to neg- 
lect one of the great forces in the national life. 

There is, no doubt, a determination of students to 
the large colleges, just as there is of humanity to the 
cities; but as there is a counter-current setting 
toward the country, so there is a steady tendency of 
young men from city as well as from country to the 
small colleges, which forbids us to suppose that their 
day has gone by, and that we are to see a concentra- 
tion of student life at the few great centers. It is 
safe to say that, in the augmentation of the univer- 
sities, the small colleges have not been weakened, 
though they have not shown the same rapidity of 
development. 
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One reason for the apparent slowness of growth in 
the country colleges is in the fact that they have 
been more conservative than the large colleges, and 
have shown their improvement not so much in radi- 
cal changes of policy as in the noiseless advance 
‘oward a better condition. New buildings have been 
put up from time to time, new professorships estab- 
lished, better endowments secured, a higher order of 
teachers engaged, a more thorough equipment in the 
several departments obtained. There has been no 
sudden efflorescence, nor any violent revolution. We 
speak especially of the New England colleges which 
have grown, pari passu, with the general growth of 
the community. They have retained the college 
idea, which bad its distinct expression in New Eng- 
land and thence has extended West, and they have 
modified that idea slowly and cautiously. 

What is this college idea? It might be difficult to 
give an auswer which would be accepted in detail by 
all who have a right to an opinion on the subject, 
but in general terms most would agree upon some 
such formula as this: The college is an instita- 
tion where young men, who have already received 
instruction in the groundwork of the humanities 
and science, are engaged for four years in study 
which is to mature their minds, so that at the end 
of the term they shall be prepared to take up the 
specific study of some one of the leading professions. 
As time has gone on, the meaning of the terms 
humanities and science has expanded, and the 
relation of the two great subjects of study toward 
each other has changed ; the number of leading pro- 
fessions also has increased; and these facts have 
modified the earlier conception of the college, but 
the modification, as we said before, has been 
slow, and has not materially or radically changed 
the college idea. Whether the student shall learn 
a little less Greek or a little more biology, whether 
the proportion of ministers to doctors and lawyers 
shall be smaller, and whether the number of men who 
elect to be neither ministers, lawyers, nor doctors, 
but chemists, teachers, engineers, journalists, shall 
annually increase, all this does not essentially dis 
turb the college idea and its practical expression. 

The saving power which keeps the college idea 
vital and flourishing is in the fundamental method 
of its use. The classes are small, the men are all 
working together upon the same lines, their in- 
structors are professors rather than tutors, and there 
is in general a solidarity about the institution which 
makes each member a conscious part of a clearly 
defined whole. For four years, the most maturing 
years of life, a young man is set to work in a cu: ricu- 
lum which is no haphazard collection of studies, 
but the evolution of scholarship ; he is saved from 
the vagaries of a merely impulsive, uncalculating 
fancy ; he is saved alse from the narrow views of a 
student life which aims only at some specific field of 
work. The influences of college thus concentrate 
his intellectual faculties, and his educational course 
is less experimental. Experiment is postponed until 
the student, trained to think, is in « :ental position 
where he can safely follow the bent of his nature. 

Now, the very external limitations of this scheme 
have for Americans to-day a great value. The tend- 
ency of our life is always to a larger freedom, and 
this freedom is of priceless worth, but for this very 
reason we are bound to look more carefully to those 
metes and bounds which define freedom from mere 
caprice. The man’s life isan epitome of the nation’s 
life, and that freedom of maturity is most noble which 
follows upon the self-restraint of youth. The self- 
restraipt, we say ; but this is not obtained by giving the 
reins into the hands of the young; it is by such wise 
counsel and limitations as protect them when they are 
learning the power of right conduct. The leaders of 
American life will be found to come very largely from 
the ranks of college graduates, and the best prepara- 
tion for leadership is in being led one’s self by astrong 
and masterly hand. The control over study and in- 
clination exercised by a sinewy system logically com- 
pact can scarcely be overestimated. 

In somewhat the same line of thought we may claim 
a virtue for the relative seclusion enforced by the 
country college. The college itself is a relic of the 
monastic system, and although, as now seen in Amer- 
ica, it is but a faint shadow of its mediwval progeni- 
tor, it retains something of the power over youth 
which the monastery held over its inmates. The 
regular hours, the tyranny of the bell, the separation 
of the community, the interior life so different from 
that of the troubled world without, the common pur- 
pose and the common ideals, all these tend to make 
college life a period of withdrawal from that world 


into which the student is soon to plunge. Manya 
collegian, in after years, looks back upon the pri- 
vacy of his four years with a half wonder at his 

own ingenuousness, his ignorance of worldly ways. 

Now, this seclusion is far more complete in the 
country college than in the university. The 
tendency of great institutions, as well as their 
historical growth, in this country, compel neighbor- 
hood to great cities, if not actual occupation of them. 

The student entering Harvard finds himself in a 
wider social life than the college alone affords, and 
his four years are often pasved in so intimate an asso- 
ciation with city life that the boundaries of the col- 
lege are scarcely apparent. They offer slight barriers 
to his passage in and out. It is not so with the stu- 
dent in the country college. He is remote from cities, 
and outside the college walls he finds, it may be, wild 
nature. Which is better by way of surrounding? 
We answer unhesitatingly, for most students, Nature, 
Hawthorne, picking huckleberries with his friend 
Bridge outside of Bowdoin, was better off than the 
young Harvard student taking the last horse-car from 
Boston, after a first night of a new ballet. If we 
have been drawn insensibly into a comparative study 
of these institutions, it has been out of no hostility 
to the great colleges, nor do we for a moment ques- 
tion the immense advantages which they offer. 
What we have wished is to state some of those er- 
euring virtues of the country college which make it 
respected by thoughtful men, and lead them to see in 
its scheme of education and in its silent influence 
certain sound and healthful qualities which may lead 
one to regard with pleasure the steady increase in 
stability of these institutions. The charge so fre- 
quently brought against the minor colleges of the 
country, that they are weak and might better combine 
to form a strong institution, is not unanswerable. It 
would be easy to show that the despised country col- 
lege is a true center of enlightenment to a district 
which might otherwise be doomed to intellectual and 
spiritual darkness. But of this side of the subject 
auother time. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 


I have read with more or .ess sympathy the various com- 
plaints made by persons who have ventured into strange 
churches, and who have not been treated with what they 
considered to be sufficient attention on the occasion. But 
there is another species of affliction which I have heard 
mentioned more than once, but to which I have never yet 
seen an allusion in print. It is of a precisely opposite na- 
ture to the much-written-of neglect ; for it is the annoyance 
of being treated wi:h over-attention at, and atter an attend- 
ance at, a church service. It is not so common a troubie as 
the other, but when !t occurs it is no lese real, and much 
more actively disagreeable. I will illustrate this by a spe- 
cial instance. I was passing the summer in a town where 
there were several churehes, and as I was at that time some- 
what of an invalid, I did not go regularly to any one of 
them. The doctor had prescribed absolute rest and freedom 
from all social exertion, but I did not think that this ver- 
dict would cover the ground of actendance at religious wor- 
ship. I was mistaken, however, as I found to my cost. 
One Sunday morning I presented myself at the door of a 
church which I had not before entered, thinking to go in 
quietly and come out unmolested when the service was 
over, as had been the case in other instances, though I had 
always been treated with sufficient courtesy. There were 
ushers in attendance, but their services were forestalled by 
a church member who rushed up and insisted upon my sit- 
ting in his pew with his family. This I was forced to do, 
though I should have much preferred to go to a place by 
myself. I was scarcely seated, when any devotional feel- 
ings with which I might have entered were rudely dispersed 
by various remarks as to the weather, etc , made by the 
gentleman and his wife until the service began. After it 
was over I wes plied with questions as to whether I was a 
stranger in the town, if I had been to church before, how 
long | meant to remain, what my name was, where I was 
staying, till I thought I should never escape alive. I was 
introduced to several people, and finally to the minister, 
who announced his intention of calling immediately, with- 
out waiti.g to be invited. That week I received eight calls, 
the first of which was made by the minister and his wife, 
who urged me to come regularly to the church as long as I 
remained in town. It is, perhaps, needless to say that as 
worship, and not society, was what I wished for my Sunday 
morning observance, | did not accept the invitation; but 
the quiet and rest [ needed was for a time wholly destroyed 
by these constant interruptions. 

Let those who are too ready to complain because they are 
let alone pause and consider this tale. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

How ts this for a case of domestic tyranny? A lady 
recently told me that one evening, shortly after her marriage, 
she was engaged with her fancy-work, and her husband was 
reading Shakespeare to her—subject to occasional interrup- 
tions, first from the second girl, who asked to go out, then 
from a sudden recollection that the codfish for breakfast 
had not been put soaking, then from the necessity of wind- 








ing a new skein of worsted—when her husband laid down 


his book, and seriously addressed her in this wise: ‘‘ My 
dear, I am going to makea rule, and I hope you will be 
good enough to take it kindly. Iam going to decree that 
you shall do nothing whatever about the household or about 
anything else from six o’clock every evening till after break- 
fast the next day. I want youto give the evenings to me 
and to our mutual recreation. When I look up from my 
reading I want to see your face answering me, and not 
scowling over a dropped stitch. I hope you will never 
touch another piece of work after tea.” ‘‘ Not fancy 
work °”? gasped the young wife. ‘‘ No, not fancy-work. 
When I propose a little music, or a game of chess or back- 
gammon, I don’t choose to wait till you have knit outa 
needle ; and when I bring my friends in for an evening, I wish 
to see my wife free to talk with them, or ready for any recrea- 
tion that may be proposed. The servants must come to you 
for their orders before six o’clock—they will soon learn to 
do so—and if you forget anything, you are not to order it in 
the evening ; we will just go without it. I am not going to 
have you thinking of these matters in the evening. Your 
mind is to be free for at least twelve hours of the twenty- 
four, and mine too.”’ 

My friend told me that she felt the regulation a very hard 
one, and, what was worse, she was inclined to question its 
wisdom. She has been brought up to believe that a woman’s 
hands should never be idle, however it might be with her 
brain and her tongue, and she remembered that the candle 
of Solomon’s virtuous woman went not out by night. But 
she knew her husband well enough to know that he would 
not make a rule unless he meant to have it kept, and, being 
a conscientious wife, she set about kee; ing this in letter and 
in spirit. There were times, she said, after the babies 
came, when it was absolutely necessaiy to do some work in 
the evenings, but at such times she always went to her hus- 
band, if he were at home, and asked his permission. It was 
granted, but always so reluctantly that she felt more un- 
willing than ever to disregard the edict, and now, after 
twenty years of married life, it is still in full force. 

How has it worked? Well—even the victim confesses 
that onthe whole it has been a success. She has not so 
many crazy-quilts and afghans as some women, but she has 
some things worth having. She has hosts of friends, among 
them a number of young men who will stay away from the 
minstrels any time for an evening of music and games at 
her house; she has five sons and two daughters, who think 
mamma isthe best company in the world; she has a hus- 
band who is‘ s proud of her as he was when she was a bride. 
And I declare, Mr. Spectator, if you were to see this man at 
home some evening, laughing and talking with h.s wife and 
children, or reading to them, you never would suspect him 
of being a tyrant. Yours faithfully, 


Hannan HomeEsopy. 

One sometimes sees aface which may be almost perfect 
in the symmetry of its features, but whose beauty of ex- 
pression is habitually marred by the evil spirit of Worry. 
This fiend wrinkles the fairest forehead, draws down the 
corners of the prettiest mouth, and makes the tenderest 
eyes cold and repelling. The possessor seems always ex- 
pecting something disagreeable to occur, and to be prepar 
ing to scold when it comes. And generally the object of 
worryment is not worth a thought, much less a frown or a 
harsh word. The Spectator was riding—or, as the English 
haveit, driving—in a city street-car not long ago. A lady, 
with her two children, was seated in one corner of the car. 
The children were of the restless, aggressive order, con 
stantly on the move, one moment looking out of the win 
dow, then trying to open the car door, then stepping on 
mamma’s dress, then asking questions importunately, and 
altogether acting as healthy children always do and ought 
to act. But the ‘mother seemed to regard these actions as 
manifestations of depravity and insubordination, and was 
continually trying to check them with reproving frown 
and hasty word. What Mrs. Easygoing would have smiled 
at with motherly pride made this woman miserable. And 
it was plain to see that some years of this unnecessary 
struggle with the petty details of life had spoiled the face of 
a once beautiful woman. The disposition to worry over 
trifles had been permitted to exercise itself without re- 
straint, and the predominant habit of mind had stamped 
itself permanently on the features—as it always does. And 
the Spectator ventures this word of advice: Young ladies! 
if you wish to preserve your beauty after marriage, don’t 
let trifles worry you, but cultivate a frame of mind that 
shall usually make your lips ready topart in a smile, Try it! 

It was the morning after the fire, and the Spectator over- 
heard this conversation between the two members of the 
household who had been chiefly instrumental in preventing 
a serious conflagration ! 

‘« Miss Sarah, did you pray ”’’ 

‘““No, Bridget—no—o”’ (hesitatingly and with a self- 
reproachful tone) ; ‘‘ I didn’t think of it. There was somuch 
to be done. I did remember to give thanks after we were 
safe in bed again and so little damage done. But I did not 
pray at the time.” 

‘““No more did I, Miss Sarah. I just thought of thim chil- 
dren, and I ketched the blanket and wrapped round ’em, 
and ran through the smoke and across the street to Mrs. 
Smith’s, and then I ran back to help you. And [ never 
thought of so much as a Hail Mary. Bridget Finnegan says 
she crossed herself the first thing, and said a Pater Noster. 
But, then ”’ (reflectively), ‘‘ Bridget Finnegan threw the bas- 
ket of china out of the window.”’ 





The “ Pacific ’ of San Francisco has *‘ looked through”’ the 
Rev. Heber Newton’s sermon on ‘“‘ Doubt”’ in The Christian 
Union, and finds it “ specious, superficial, and misleading. 
It makes doubt equivalent to questioning.’ But they are 





wide apart. ‘ Doubt implies the probability of errer in the 
matter doubted. Questioning implies only the possibility of 
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error in the matter questioned.”’ The italics belong to the 
** Pacific.”’ We hope our readers will grasp the distinction 
clearly, and inthe future will never carry their questioning 
of any orthodox doctrine to the poiat of dou bting. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


REACHING on the Common is continued, and the 

question elicits discussions and criticisms. A week 
ago the Rev. W. F. Davis and others were the second 
time before the court for holding religious services on 
the Common without permission, and the fines for the 
offense were increased from $10 to $30. Last Sunday 
two services were heli—one by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Dr. Webb reading the Scriptures and 
offering prayer, and Dr. A. J. Gordon preaching the ser- 
mon. Dr. Gordon first expressed his thanks to the city 
government for the permission which it has given the 
Association to hold meetings on the Common, so that 
the services shall be under the warrant and protection 
of the police. It will be remembered that Dr. Gordon 
was fined some weeks since for preaching before the 
permission was given, but thoughtlessly, on his part, 
so far as intending to violatethe law. The other service 
last Sunday was held by the Rev. W. F. Davis, who 
has been twice fined, and will be brought again before 
the court this week. Mr. Davis holds that the statute 
which probibits him from preaching is in violation of 
the law of God, and therefore is not binding cn his con- 
science. Heisa pure and able man, having magnetic 
power over an audience of good education, and his 
service was respectful and attractive. People were 
walking between the two gatherings, which were not 
many rods apart, very much as they do when there are 
two meetings of any sort out-of-doors. With the per- 
mission granted to the Youzg Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with it withheld from others, with several cases in 
process of going through the courts for the final 
opinion of the constitutionality of the law, and with 
violations of the law steadiiy going on, the question of 
preaching on the Common is not only a curious one, 
but is a mixed, perplexed, and serious one. In Bidde- 
ford and Augusta, Maine, the Salvation Army has been 
before the authorities, in the latter place numbers of 
them being put into jail. 

It was an interesting and soul-touching scene at Trem- 
ont Temple last Tuesday, which was packed to wit- 
ness the commencement exercises of the pupils of the 
Perkins Institute forthe Blind. To listen to strains from 
the organ played by a blind lady ; to feel the touches of 
sweet music from the cornet in the hands of one with 
sightless eyes; to listen to essays on the Study of the 
Voice and Electricity, as the themes of pupils who see 
not the faces of those whom they address ; to witness 
the various exercises of modeling in clay, producing the 
human body deftly, while the artists never look upon 
the work of their own hands; to behold the correct 
movements in calisthenics and in military drill of those 
who only see by the inner sense: to have your sympa- 
thies stirred by female voices rendering ‘‘ Down in the 
Dewy Dell,” who never saw a dew-drop or a dell—not 
only awakens the keenest interest in the wonderful possi- 
bilities of development among the blind, but it touches 
the’ plaintive keys of the soul, and you feel stealing 
through you half-sad and pathetic strains, the deep, sol- 
emn notes of lifeand destiny. These children, born into 
a world full of beauty, while to them all is 

** Dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrevocably dark, total eclipse, 

Without a)l hope of day,” 
appeal to the emations, and you feel that education, so 
great a boon to yourself, is infinitely more a boon to 
them. The efforts making to establish a kindergarten 
for blind children between the ages of five and nine, to 
prepare them for the more advanced instruction of the 
Perkins Institute, is a movement that should appeal to 
the heart of every philanthropist. For this purpose 
there have been raised, by fairs and gifts, many of them 
from children, over $25,000. Iam sure if people of 
means could see the apt clay-modeling of these young 
blind people, or specimens of their card embroidery, 
they would esteem it a pleasure to liberally take a hand 
in the endowment. Children in many places might 
easily get together their ‘‘ mites,” and send sums of from 
$1 to $50. 

Bangor Theological Seminary held its sixty-sixth 
anniversary Jast week, calling back to the old hill in the 
city many of the alumni and friends of the institution. 
Six of the class of ‘60 had a reunion on this the twen- 
ty-filth anniversary of their graduation, and compared 
notes, taking account of stock generaliy, theologi- 
caly, and socially, and especially in avoidupois, it 
turning out that the heaviest man has only one child, a 
son, while the lightest man has a family of seven sons, 
the original Job number. Dr. Barber, of New Haven, 
addressed the young gentlemen of the Rhetorical Soci- 
ety on Conviction in the Preacher. The whole number 
of students the past year has been thirty, equally divided 
into three classes of ten each. Nearly all of the gradu- 





ating class have fields of labor waiting for them, while 
the next middle and senior classes have assignments to 
preach during the summer vacation. This Seminary in 
the East, so nobly manned in its chairs of instruction, 
needs financial aid to place it in a comfortable living con- 
dition, so as not to be compelled to solicit annually some 
$3 000 for current expenses. For this purpose, and for 
new endowments, the round sum of $180,000 in needed. 
If the alumni and friends of the Seminary would ponder 
on this problem earnestly for a twelvemonth, and espe- 
cially if the sons of Maine scattered over the land would 
give ita corner in their moment of retrospective and 
prospective usefulness, the next anniversary might be 
the occasion for a jubilee. 

No man is working harder and more conscientiously at 
the East than Professor George N. Marden in behalf of 
Colorado College. He readily finds access to the 
churches, and easily commands a hearing, his facts 
are so striking and his method of presentation {s 80 con- 
vincing. Several letters from pastors of leading churches 
lie before me, which speak of bis work in cordial and 
commending terms. It is refreshing to have a man of 
genuine and sensitive modesty pleading for an institu- 
tion in the far West. As a center of influence to-day 
and the next twenty-five years, Colorado College occu- 
pies a unique and strategic position. The present pro- 
fessors are not in the least responsib‘e for the financial 
misgovernment of the late President, and are an earnest 
and self-sacrificing body of men. 

People are now scattering in all directions. Some go 
for health and recreation, and others because the “* fit is 
on.” Many of the clerks and laboring people who get 
an ‘‘ outing” of but a week or two in the summer take 
Sundays for their recreation days along the sbore and 
into the country. The bicycle is their horse. They go 
in companies of larger or smaller numbers to sniff the 
free air and scan field and Jake and hill. Last Sunday, 
in Cambridge, I met them rolling along the avenue, 
their faces not toward Zion, but toward nature. The 
horse-cars also were crowded with men, women, and 
children out for the refreshment of breeze and sunlight 
and redolent fields. Carriages were in requisition for 
the same purpose. The Puritan statue of Brydges stood 
firm on the Common, but what cared they for Puritan 
or any ancestry! To add originality to the scene, and 
genuine romance, a young lady with florid countenance 
came along with a dog, a lithe setter, a rope upon 
his neck and a stick in her hand, striding her way ata 
rapid gait, and apparently in full consciousness that she 
enjoyed her rights. I am describing scenes, and not 
moralizing or preaching. 

The church in Newtonville which was reeently left 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. W. F. Gunsaulus, 
has voted to call Dr. T. T. Munger, and it is confidently 
expected that the society will concur in extending the 
call. Dr. Munger is generally known in the community 
by his books, and if he sha!l accept the call, he will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome, not only in Newton, but from 
neighbor churches and progressive and thoughtful peo- 
ple in all denominations.——Tbe Rev. C. F. Thwing 
and wife, of Cambridge, are going to Europe, to be 
absent six months.——The Rev. W. H. Lovell, of 
Brighton, has gone abroad, and Dr. J. M. Whiton will 
supply his pulpit——Dr. A. McKenzie will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at Cornell next Sunday, and will 
deliver an address at Wells College the same week. 

OBSERVER. 





IN AND ABUUT CHICAGO. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ECORATION DAY was never more generally 
observed than this year, both in Chicago and in the 
cities and towns west of us. For some reason the 
people seem to have taken a new interest in the day. 
Speeches were more carefully prepared, processions were 
larger, and the flowers used for decoration more costly 
and abundant than usual. Possibly the thought has 
come to us that the observance of the day set apart in 
honor of the men who died for our liberties was in danger 
of being forgotten, and that twenty years after the war 
special effort should be made io keep the memory of 
their self-sacrificing patriotism alive. The day itself 
was sultry, stormy, and extremely uncomfortable, and 
many who went to the cemeterfes were thoroughly 
drenched. 

Sunday afternoon was marred by a terrible tragedy 
at Polk Street Station. A maniac by the name of Louis 
Reaumer, who had come from Denver and Kansas City 
via the Wabash road, and had kept passengers and con- 
ductors in a state of fear during the whole journey, and 
who had bid defiance to local policemen and railway 
oftictals, signalized his arrival at Chicago by shooting and 
mortally wounding Officer Barrett, one of the bravest and 
most faithful men on our police force. Some one who 
stood by says that Reaumer fired nineteen times from 
the platform of the car immediately after entering the 
station. Seeking to escape capture he ran down Fourth 
Avenue, but was overtaken and overpowered—though 
not till he had injured several of his pursuers. He was 





first carried, somewhat severely wounded himself, to 
the Armory, and thence to the hospital. His wounds 
are dangerous. His brother from Detroit is now with 
him, and his wife. Neither can account for his actions, 
nor for his insanity. He has been an industrious, peace- 
ful man, but latterly has seemed to be in great fear of 
personal attack and injury. He is not far from thirty- 
five years of age, and was born in Canada. 

At about the same time this tragedy was working 
itself out in Polk Street, Rabbi Felsenthal, with the 
assistance of Dr. Thomas, Felix Adler, of New York, 
Rabbi Hirsch, and a large company of Reformed Jews, 
was laying the corner-stone of Zion Temple, or Syna- 
gogue. The Temple is to stand at the corner of Ogden 
Avenue and Washington Boulevard, directly opposite 
Union Park, and will cost $60,000. Rabbi Felsenthal is 
one of the leaders of the Reformed movement, and is 
in every way a remarkable thinker and scholar. 

The troubles in St. James’s Church have probably been 
settled by Dr. Vibbert’s decision, publicly announced 
last Sunday, that hereafter the choral services, against 
which so many have protested, will be dispensed 
with. Episcopalians are also rejoicing over the speedy 
completion of the buildings for their new Theolog- 
ical Seminary. These buildings are on Washington 
Boulevard, three or four miles from the City Hall. 
They will be ready for students in the Fall. The Sem- 
inary is to have an able faculty, and will enter upon its 
career with every prospect of usefulness and success, 

We have been greatly surprised at an order from 
Mayor Harrison, through Superintendent Doyle, to close 
all our gambling establishments. For six years they 
have hardly been dieturbed. Now they are to be sup- 
pressed. We wish we could believe that the order is 
really to be carried out, for the truth is, long acquaint- 
ance with the ways of our Mayor make us skeptical as 
to his intentions. He has gone to the Hot Springs for a 
three weeks’ rest, and has left his subordinates to carry 
out hiscommands. The gamblers arc somewhat dis- 
turbed, and hardly know whether to take the order in 
jest or in earnest. The purpose of the order will doubt- 
less appear in a few days. Itis fair to say that the dens 
have not been open since the order was issued. 

Strangely enough for us, we have had an election with 
results of which all are satisfied. Five Judges have 
been re-elected, without acrimony or opposition. Polit- 
ical preferences had no place in the contest, though Van 
Pelt’s scheme for the issuc of bonds for a million dollars 
to be expended under direction of the “‘ gang” was 
defeated by a vote of twoto one. The vote was extremely 
light compared with that for mayor—less than 20,000 in- 
stead of 86,000. The Council, aftertwo montas of wait- 
ing, hasat last declared the results of the election of city 
officers. Mayor Harrison has 375 majority ; Plautz, Re- 
publican candidate for Clerk, 190 ; and Washburne, City 
Attorney, and Republican, 1,986. Devine, Democrat, has 
asmall majority us Treasurer. Itis said that after Mayor 
Harrison qualifies, Judge Smith will contest his election, 
and with good prospects of success. What we want is 
an election Jaw, like thatof New York, which will secure 
us purity of elections. The bill for this object has 
already been pushed to a third reading in the Legislature, 
but as the Democrats are largely against it, itis doubtful 
if it passes. The present Levislature has been somewhat 
averse to doing anything for the good of the people. It 
will be arellef to everybody when it adjourns. 

In the severe storm of Tuesday two men in the Jum- 
ber district were instantly killed by lightning, and 
the papers report several deaths from the same cause 
in the country. Three men also lost their lives from 
the effects of the storm in the harbor. Over 400 tele- 
phones, Wednesday morning, reported themselves to 
the central office as out of order. In some cases the 
wires were blown down, though in about 150 instances 
the ‘‘arrester bobbins” were burned up by the light- 
ning. A tornado in the vicinity of Champaign did a 
good deal of damage last night. 

A very curious theft has just come to our notice, 
that of a house fifty feet by sixty, and renting for $25 
amonth. The lessee had just moved out, and some one 
else was preparing to move in, when the people in the 
neighborhood, to the number of 200 or more, gathered 
round the house and literally carried it off, board by 
board. Several arrests have been made, but no one 
seems to fear any serious results. The building was 
old, and something of an eyesore. 

New churches are still the order of the day. The 
Baptists have a new organization near Humboldt Park. 
and are talking about another near Normal Park. In this 
latter suburb the Presbyterians have just recognized a 
church, the outgrowth of the First Church of Englewood, 
and are carefully looking for places in which to organize 
other churches. We seem to be in an era of unwonted 
church activity, and over this we shall rejoice, provided 
denominational zeal do not lead to encroachment on 
fields alrezdy occupied. Of this there ought to be no 
danger while thousands of the poorer classes in our city 
are practically without the Gospel, though ready to 
receive it, no matter by whose hand it be bought. 

June 6, 
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THE AISLES OF PAIN. 


By Fannie IsaABeL SHERRICK. 
HE temple of God is fair and high, 
Its altar builded of hope and sigh ; 
To heaven its corridors lead the way, 
And ere we reach them we must pray 
In the aisles of pain. 


To the stars uprise its spires of gold 
From the mists of the ages dark and old, 
When the heads of kings in the dust bowed down 
And yielded scepter and yielded crown 
In the aisles of pain. 


And we who pass through the lonely night 
From the depths of gloom to the walk of light, 
Must kneel in the dust as lowly down, 
And give up pleasure and honor’s crown 

In the aisles of pain. 


The aisles of pain are darkened with tears, 

And stained with the blood of cruel years, 

And the shiver and moan of crime and death 

Go up to God with each throbbing breath 
From the aisles of pain. 


The martyrs walked in the olden days 

With bleeding feet through the narrow ways, 

And we who follow must wait as they 

For the hand of Christ to lead the way 
Through the aisles of pain. 


We may mock at pleasure and mock at pain, 

And our lives may vanish in sun or rain ; 

Yet soon or late in the silent years 

We must kneel in sorrow and walk in tears 
Through the aisles of pain. 








CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
IN THREE ARTICLES. 
By Ricwarp T. Ey, 
Of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
IlIl.—PRINCIPLES OF CITRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 


HE leaders in the Christian Socialist movement 
agreed that a moral regeneration of mankind was 
essential to social reform. The only way to make the 
brotherhood of man a living reality, guiding us in our 
daily acts, they taught, was to teach men to recognize 
and worship in love the common Father. As Kingsley 
said, what was wanted was not merely ‘‘a self-interest 
in common,” but ‘‘an object of admiration in common.” 
But what was the proper method of carrying this prin- 
ciple into the work of men ? How could it be applied 
by men in their efforts to gain a livelihood? As they 
ought not to adopt competition as the rule of life, what 
could they do? The answer to these questions was not 
clear at first, but Mr. Ludlow, who had been acquainted 
with efforts at co-operation in France, finally awakened 
in them a great enthusiasm for the co-operative idea. 
Was not this real, practical Christianity ? Men working 
together—for and with one another—not one against the 
other. But could not this be called Socialism likewise ? 
It was arecognition of the social nature of man and of 
the duty of working together socially. In opposition to 
the motto of individualism, each man for himself, it set 
up the new motto: ‘‘ Each for all, all for each.” Was 
there not in this combination of Christianity and Social- 
ism a discovery of the true law of man’s life? These 
men thought so, and as they had the courage of their 
convictions, they called themselves Christian Socialists. 
After much deliberation, Ludlow, Maurice, A. Van- 
sittart, E. Vansittart Neale, Charles Kingsley, Thomas 
Hughes, and others, formed the ‘‘ Society for Promoting 
Workingmen’s Associations,” of which they and other 
leaders formed the central body, or ‘‘Council of Pro- 
moters of Workingmen’s Associations,” as it was called. 
As its name signifies, its object was to found co-operative 
undertakings. Its guiding principles were formulated 
by Mr. Maurice under these three heads : 

“*1. Tnat human society isa brotherhood, not a col- 
lection of warring atoms. 

“2. That true workers should be fellow-workers, not 
rivals. 

“*8. That a principle of justice, not of selfishness, 
should regulate exchanges.” 

They published tracts from time to time, called 
‘Tracts by Christian Socialists,” and conducted a 
journal to aid in the dissemination of their ideas and 
the education of the laborer. Before this time—for 
matters have now been brought down to the Fall of 1850 
—they had published a journal called ‘‘ Politics for the 
People,” which enjoyed but a brief life. 

One great difficulty they encountered was to find sny 
intelligent laborer to read what they wrote. It was not 
that they were not personally acquainted with the poor, 
but they had formed no connection with the thinking 





class of laborers. Finally someone mentioned the name 
of Walter Cooper, a Chartist, and the real hero of Mr. 
Kingsley’s novel, ‘‘ Alton Locke,” at the same time 
cousin to Thomas Cooper, already mentioned, and he 
was induced to read the journal. It appears thereafter to 
have become better known among the Jaborers, but it 
was viewed with distrust until it failed. When the 
laborers sav that it was sustained by no large fund for 
sinister and concealed designs, but that its supporters 
had lost money in an undertaking which was meant to 
help them, they acquired confidence in the honesty and 
purpose of the Christian Socialists. 

The first periodical was followed by the celebrated 
‘Christian Socialist,” which, starting under happier 
auspices, lived some two years, and may safely be pro- 
nounced a labor paper such as has never been equaled 
before or since. This was followed by the ‘‘ Journal of 
Association,” the career of which was much shorter. 

What a brilliant group of men were they whose con- 
tributions filled the columns of these papers! The 
principal writers were Cnarles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, 
John Malcolm Ludlow, F. D. Maurice, Archdeacon 
Hare, Sir Arthur Helps, Archbishop Trench, and 
Archbishop Whately. Ludlow was chief contributor, 
and his articles appeared over the initials J.T. The 
first number of the ‘‘ Christian Socialist” appeared No- 
vember 2 1850, and its leading article, entitled ‘‘ The 
New Idea,” by Ludlow, is perhaps more important for 
the historian than anything else which appeared in its 
columns, as it gives the animus of the entire movement. 
It is onthis account well to quote along extract from it: 

‘© A new idea has gone abroad into the world. That 
Socialism, the latest-born of those forces now at work in 
modern society, and Christianity, the ellest-born of 
those forces, are in their nature not hostile, but akin to 
each other, or rather that the one is but a development, 
the outgrowth, the manifestation of the other, so that 
even the strangest and most monstrous forms of social- 
ism are at bottom but Christian heresies. That Chris- 
tlanity, however torpid and feeble it may seem to many 
just now, is truly but as an eagle at moult, shedding its 
worn-out plumage; that Socialism is but its livery of 
the nineteenth century, . . . which it is even nuw put- 
ting on, to spread erelong its mighty wings for a 
broader and heavenlier flight. That Socialism without 
Christianity, on the one hand, is as lifeless as the feath- 
ers without the bird. . . . That Christianity, on the other 
hand, in this nineteenth century of ours, becomes in 
its turn chilly and helpless when stripped of its social 
influence, or, in other words, when divorced from Social- 
ism; and... that therefore, if Christ s Gospel speaks 
true, and ‘ye cannot serve Ged and Mammon,’ that 
Gospel is wholly incompatible with a political economy 
which proclaims self-interest to be the very pivot of social 
action. That if Christ's Gospel speaks true, and ‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ that gospel cannot 
stand with a system of trade based wholly on the idea of 
profit... . But, finally, that if Christ's Gospel he true, 
then it is compatible with those theories or systems 
which, however mistaken in their means, yet have for 
their common object to bind up into fellowship and not to 
divide by selfishness and rivalry, to substitute fair prices 
and living wages for a false cheapness, and starvation, 
its child, and which have adopted for their watchwords 
‘ Association’ and ‘ Exchange’ instead of ‘Competition’ 
and ‘ Profit.’ 


Some may sav, indeed: Be Christian Socialists as 
much as you please, but why put the words on the very 
fore-front of your paper? Because there are times above 
all others in which it is needful for men to speak out 
what they mean. Because what we mean to speak out 
above all things is that new idea of the essential 
harmony between Christianity and Socialism. .. . If 
it be given to us to vindicate for Christianity the true 
authority over the realms of industry and trade; for 
Socialism the true character as the great Christian revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century, so that the title ef So- 
cialist shall be only a bugbear to the idle and wicked, 
and society, from the highest rank to the lowest, shall 
avowedly regulate itself upon the principle of co-opera- 
tion, and not drift rudderless upon the sea of competi- 
tion, as our let-alone political economists would have it 
do; then, indeed, we shall have achieved our task, and, 
in the meanwhile, we trust, in God, that no amount of 
obloquy, ridicule, calumny, neglect, shall make us desert 
it so long as we have strength and means to carry on 
the fight. Fora fight it is, and a long one and a deadly 
one—a fight against all the armies of Mammon.” 

A few working tailors were soon induced to form a co- 
operative association. Among them was our old acquaint- 
ance Walter Cooper, who played quite a rdle in the 
history of Christian Socialism, considered from the 
standpoint of the workingmen. The ball once started, 
it rolled fast, and new associations began to spring up, 
not only in all parts of London, but in the provinces, 
particularly in the South of England. The first num- 
ber of the ‘Christian Socialist” contains advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ London Co-operative Stores” and of seven 
workingmen’s associations, including tailors, needle- 





women, shoemakers, bakers, and builders. Their appeal 
to the public was not made in vain. The ‘‘promot- 
ers” of these associations gave generous orders ; the 
public, particularly the clergy, followed this example, 
and it is said that they were aided even by the pat- 
ronage of the Queen. The number of associations con- 
tinued to increase for two or three years, and the 
Christian Socialists assisted in establishing, all told, sev- 
enteen co-operative societies in London, and twenty- 
four in other parts of England, chiefly, as has been 
said, in the South. The money was advanced by 
the generosity of the leaders, particularly A. Vansit- 
tart and E. Vansittart Neale, and by other friends. 
In 1854 Neale’s large fortune was exhausted, and the 
others could no longer contribute to the funds, while 
the associations had not returned the borrowed money 
nor paid the moderate interest of four per cent. which 
had been expected. No guarantee had been exacted 
save the stock purchased with the money lent, and 
when an association failed or disbanded the loss was 
apt to be total, and failure and disorganization were 
frequent, for it was found that the men were not ripe 
for the movement. They fell into disputes, and found 
it impossible to work together as brothers. On the part 
of many there was a painful unwillingness to labor, 
coupled with greed. Too frequently it had been thought 
that there was a kind of magic in association which 
would yield large returns for little work. It was all 
confirmatory of what the Christian Socialists had taught. 
Socialism without Christianity is but a Utopia, and 
these men were not infused with the Christian spirit. 

Apart from all this, there was an overwhelming dif- 
ficulty found in defective legislation, for the laws of 
the land afforded the co-operators no protection what- 
ever, as these associations were not recognized in Jaw. 

¢ the one in whose hands the funds were deposited 
made way with them, there was no remedy in law. 

Thus it happened that in 1854 Maurice, Kingsley, 
Hughes, and their friends, stood face to face with a 
failure. Whata disappointment must have been theirs ! 
They thought they had found a panacea for all social 
evils! But these were not the men to be turned from 
their purpose by one failure, sad as it might be. It was 
agreed that the most pressing need of the hour was a bet- 
ter development of the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the laboring class, and, as a means to accomplish this end, 
Maurice founded the still flourishing ‘‘ Workingmen’s 
College” in 1854. Its design has never been to raise 
laborers above their class, which has been the mis- 
take of so many philanthropic efforts. The Christian 
Socialists seem to have been wise enough to have seen 
from the start that undertakings of such a cl.aracter 
scarcely touch the great ques ion of labor, as they sim- 
ply elevate a few and leave the class where it was, 
or perhaps sunk still lower on account of the loss of 
its best members. The purpose of the college was to 
furnish laborers an opportunity to develop all their 
faculties while still remaining laborers. The instruct- 
ors have consisted largely of talented young professional 
men, who have come to London from the universities. 
Phese gentlemen usually are more abundantly suvplied 
with leisure than anything else, and of this they have 
contributed liberally. Bnt there were found others 
to join in this gratuitous service who had already ac- 
quired great fame. Among them may be mentioned 
John Ruskin, whose art class was a marked success. 
The first principal was Mr. Maurice, who was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hughes, since whose departure from 
London Sir John Lubbock has held this post. Among 
the teachers and examiners have been the historian 
J. B. Seeley, W. Spottiswoode, President of the Royal 
Society ; Professors J. J. Sylvester, Sheldon Amos, and 
Flower ; Frederic Harrison, C. Kegan Paul, Right Hon. 
M. E. Grant Duff, and Professors Tyndall and Huxley. 

The Christian Socialists and their successors have rec- 
oguized the necessity of recreation, and have not only 
provided this, but have mingled with their laboring 
friends in their social pleasures. Cricket parties, boat- 
ing clubs, excursions, and teas have been some of the 
forms in which enjoyment has been sought. 

Before the collapse of the earlier efforts, in 1854, dis- 
tributive co-operative societ’es began tospring up in the 
North of England. These societies were designed, not 
to produce commodities, but, as their name implies, to 
distribute them by the establishment of stores; and the 
most prominent of them has always been the ‘‘ Rochdale 
Pioneers,” whose operations began in 1844. Under the 
impulse derived from the success in Rochdale, other 
societies sprang up in the North, particularly in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and they began to be known in 
London in 1850. The chief influence external to the 
laboring classes which had made itself felt among them 
up to this time had been that of Robert Owen ; but they 
early sought the aid of the Christian Socialists, who 
were drawn to them by similarity of aim. Missionary 
trips to the North, instituted by the ‘ Promoters of 


Workingmen’s Association,” brought about further 
relations ; but the closest connection in those early days 
was established, in the words of Mr. Neale, ‘‘ by the 


law—the English law—not the Gospel.” As has been 
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described, the law then furnished them no protection, 
but Messrs. Hughes, Ludlow, Furnivall, and Neale, all 
barristers as well as Christian Socialists, finally succeed- 
ed in getting a suitable act through Parliament. It was 
the ‘‘ Industrial and Provident Societies Act” of 1852. 
The societies increased rapidly in numbers under the 
protection of this law, and they were continually aided 
with legal counsel by Messrs. Ludlow, Hughes, and 
Neale, which, of course, kept up friendly relations. A 
congress of co-operators was finally beld in 1869, and 
this, and the annual congress since then, have given the 
early Christian Socialists an opportunity to make their 
influence felt for good, particularly since Mr. Neale has 
become Secretary of the great Cooperative Union. 
This Union is a central body, in which nearly all co-op- 
erative societies of Great Britain are represented. It is 
thus due to the Christian Socialists that English co-oper- 
ation has been kept in the right grooves, and that this 
movement is not merely a matter of buying and selling, 
but is both Christian and Socialistic in the best sense of 
both words. When it is remembered that there are now 
nearly a thousand co-operative societies in Great Britain, 
selling goods to the value of more than $200,000,000 
annually, it will be seen what this means. Mr. Hughes 
and others still look to co-operation as the solution of the 
great labor question, as the emancipation of the working 
classes. It is seen, however, that the struggle must be 
a longer one than had been supposed at first. 

But this is not by any means all that the Christian 
Socialists have accomplished. Many invaluable legisla- 
tive reforms have been secured, which would have 
been impossible thirty years ago, which could not be 
accomplished until English sentiment had undergone 
a radical change. This change was effected largely by 
Christian Socialists. Among these reforms may be men- 
tioned restriction of child labor, legal limitation of the 
time of labor for women, factory inspection, compul- 
sory education, postal savings banks. Far more valua- 
ble than all direct reforms has been the extension of the 
Christian spirit to all spheres of activity in English life, 
which is due to a great extent to Christian Socialism. 
This grand movement still lives as an influence—yea, as 
a mighty influence, whose power for good has increased 
in proportion as men have lost sight of its source. To- 
day the elements which together constitute the English 
people are united more harmoniously than ever before 
in a profound, wide-reaching human sympathy, and 
that, largely, because there once lived and worked in 
England those noble and self-sacrificing men whom we 
call Christian Socialists. 








A Buppuist Monastery.—An English traveler, the 
Rev. T. G. Selby, recently visited the Tan Ha Shan, or 
Red Cloud Monastery, in the untrodden wilds of 
Kwangtung. He found it the home of “‘ some twenty 
indolent, unsavory Chinese priests of the Buddhist 
faith.” ‘‘ The buildings,” he says, ‘‘ must have once 
iormed an imposing pile, but are now falling into 
rapid decay. Out of a brotherhood of about twenty 
priests I only found three or four who did not smoke 
opium. The Liturgies, save at new and full moon, 
have fallen into desuetude, and, beyond the lighting of 
morning and evening incense sticks before each shrine, 
no daily religious observances are kept up. A 
library of exquisitely printed Buddhist classics is riddled 
with book-worms, and scarcely any two volumes of the 
same work are to be found in’each other's company. A 
notice that looks like a feeble witticism is posted up in- 
side the cupboard saying that ‘any priest taking a 
book from the shelves must enter it in the library reg- 
ister, and all books are to be properly replaced.’ I could 
only find one priest who pretended to have read any of 
these books at all, and his studies were so far away in the 
dim past that he could remember nothing definite of the 
topics with which they dealt. The books were ‘ very 
deep,’ and ‘ very savory.’ ‘That was all.’ ‘What 
more was there to be said about them ? ” 





THE HOME MISSIONARY CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Tuesday Night. 

OU have asked me to give you a part of my 

letter early, before the Convention closes. If I 
am to do this, 1 must give you, not an impression, but a 
series of impressions, leaving them to correct or even to 
contradict each other. The first impression, writing on 
the first evening, before the sessions have really com- 
menced, is that in size and interest this meeting will 
surpass either of its predecessors. The congregation 
to night filled the Methodist church absolutely full ; if 
there had been twenty-five more people in the house it 
would have been necessary to bring in seats for the 
aisles, Dr, Webb, of Boston, who preached the sermon, 
announced as his theme ‘‘ Christianity and Socialism.” 
He thus took up the topic which gave peculiar character 
to the meeting of last year. To those who have re 
garded him as a typical conservative, almost a reaction- 
ist, both the theme and the treatment were probably 
something of a surprise ; for in the latter he recognized 





a danger from Socialism, and a certain basis of reason 
and justice underneath it, which emphasizes the cuty 
of the churches and affords them their opportunity. 
He characterized the essential demands of Socialism as 
three : the nationalization of land; a division of products, 
not according to demand and supply, but according to 
need ; and the brotherhood of man. He criticised the 
first as shown historically to be destructive of industry 
and thrift ; the second as impossible, since no govern- 
ment would be wise enough to make the division ; and 
the third as impossible except as humanity is centered 
in Christ. He then went on to find out the duty which 
the existence of Socialism lays upon the churches, and 
the opportunity it gives them ; in that (1) Christianity 
as well as Socialism recognizes the wrong to be rem- 
edied ; (2) it has already accomplished much for the 
working classes—it is not all a promise, it is also a his 
tory ; (8) it is already changing the character of polit- 
ical ecoromy, which can no longer regard man as a 
mere animal, but is compelled to recognize his social 
and moral nature; and (4) it furnishes the twofold 
forces needful for reform—law without, and the motive 
power of love within. He closed with an eloquent ap 
peal to the Church of Christ to robe itself in its queenly 
upparel, and, Esther-like, hazard itself if need be to 
save America and humanity. The sermon was exceed- 
ingly well received ; and several times a ripple of sup- 
pressed applause ran through the house. 
Wednesday Evening. 

The promise of last night has been fulfilled in the 
attendance to-day. The audience at the opening 
this morning was considerably larger than last year. 
There has not, howevei, been any one specific im- 
pression produced, as there was a year ago; no one 
has struck a keynote to which all hearts have vibrated 
and the entire series of meeiings have set them- 
selves intune. Dr. Goodell, who presides, delivered the 
opening address. Last year Dr Seelye emphasized the 
condilion of our great cities, and created some stir by 
declaring that the Society ought to put a hundred mis- 
sionaries in Chicago. Enthusiasm was fired, and every 
speaker rang & new peal on the same bell. Dr. Goodell’s 
address, carefully written, but delivered with quite as 
much fire and force as Dr. Seelye’s, held the audience 
perbaps better ; it was certainly more applauded. But 
I find it impossible to give the gist of it in a sentence. 
His theme was ‘‘ A great and open door and many adver- 
saries.” His address sparkled with epigrammatic sen- 
tences. The Gospel speaks for those that are down. 
Our greatest enemies are inside the church of God. Not 
but there are great adversaries : and there are great ad- 
versaries—adversaries are not an obstacle, but an incen- 
tive. Our adversaries will turn the church hesitant into 
the church militant and triumphant. These specimens 
do not give the true ring of the originals, for I quote 
only from memory. 

I need not summarize again Secretary Barrows’s paper 
on the Home Field ; for you have already done that last 
week. The year’s work shows cash receipts, $451,767.66. 
The liabilities have exceeded the income about $3 000. 
A hundred and fifty-five churches have been organ. 
ized ; fifty havec’ meto self-support ; over five thousand 
conversions are reported. Secretary Clark’s paper on 
the “‘ Historic Policy and New Work of the Society” 
seemed to your correspondent to have the effect, wha'- 
ever was its purpose, rather to discourage any new de- 
parture in methods than to lead it, rather to dampen 
enthusiasm than to kindle it. Recognizing the vast 
changes which had taken place in American life and 
the character of the population since the Socizty was or- 
ganized, he set forth the historic policy of the Society as 
involving (1) church planting ; (2) a ;ermanent, not an 
itinerant, ministry ; (3) self-help in the people; (4) a 
frontier work. He implied, if he did not directly assert, 
that these principles could not be applied to the evangel- 
ization of immigrant populations and great cities, and 
threw back upon the meeting the question wether the 
churches would add this work to the work already 
carried on. Perhaps the ultimate result may be a more 
deliberate acceptance of the new responsibilities ; but 
the immediate effect was to raise doubt and questioning. 
The rest of the public meetings have been devoted to 
the work of enkindling enthusiasm; to platform 
speeches, which were interesting to listen to, but are 
unreportable. One of the most immediately telling was 
the closing speech of last evening by Dr. Robert West, 
editor of the ‘‘ Advance,” who convulsed his listeners 
with laughter in the first half of his address, and brought 
tears to their eyes at the close of it. One of the most 
permanently valuable was a paper by Dr. Curtiss, of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, illustrated by 
a large map at the back of the platform, showing 
the distribution of populations and Congregational 
churches: Wisconsin, 13,848 Bohemians ; Illinois, 235, - 
786 Germans ; Minnesota, 107,768 Scandinavians. Mas. 
sachusetts, 49 per cent. foreign-born or foreign par- 
entage; Rhode Island, 51 per cent.; Wisconsin, 71 
per cent. ; Chicago, 91 per cent, These figures may 
serve to illustrate the startling facts brought out by this 


map and its interpreter. The Chicago Theological 





Seminary (Congregational) has already established Ger- 
man, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian departments, 
not yet endowed, to provide fcr the work that must be 
done among these peoples. Oberlin is preparing to do 
likewise. These immigrants are open to the light and 
liberty of a Protestant faith: Germans, from the land 
of Luther ; Bohemians, from the land of Huss ; Scandi- 
navians, from the land of Gustavus Adolphus. One of 
the most interesting features of the meeting was the 
report of a special committee of their visit to the Inde 
pendent or Free Church of Sweden, and Dr. Montgom- 
ery’s account of their life and work in this country. 
Their natural affiliation is with the Congregationalists, 
to whom they must look. if anywhere, for fellowship 
and aid. A committee was appointed to extend to the 
churches in Sweden the greetings of the Congregational 
body. 

The contrast between the business meeting this year 
and last year was very marked. There was nothing but 
formal business to come before the body. Dr. Seelye 
was elected President in the place of Dr Mark Hop- 
kins, who, after twenty-five years of faithful service, 
resigns. The other officers were elected substantially 
as heretofore. A special committee was appointed to 
consider, and report next year, on the advisability of an 
occasional annual meeting in Chicago or some other 
point in the West. And by a little after four o'clock 
the business was transacted and the meeting adjourned, 
leaving the rest of the afternoon for social converse. 


Friday Night. 

To-day has been a field day. The Congregational 
Union has had an hour to plead for church build- 
ings, the Sunday-School and Publishing Society an 
hour to present its mission work. Under its new ad 
ministration and leadership the latter society has made 
a wonderful progress since 1881 : in contributions from 
$6,000 to $22,000; in work, from 412 schools to 1,497 
schools; in workers, from one man in the field to eight 
men in the field. This increase in its work has been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in church 
membership. From 1877 to 1881, four years, there was a 
falling off, from 24,123 additions to 11,311 additions ; 
from 1882 there has been a corresponding gain, till this 
year we are likely to reach the accessions reported in 
1877 ; and three-fourths of these come from the Sunday- 
school. 

The rest of the day has been devoted to platform 
speeches, in which emphasis has been laid on the need 
of men, of money, and of organization, to do the work 
that must be done in our great cities and among our im- 
migrants. Quite as much emphasis has been laid upon 
these points in private conversation on the piazza and 
th: street. The work must be done; how to do it 
elicits many different, though not antagonistic, answers. 
Dr. Dana says, Give us the men and we will get the 
money. Dr. Bradford proposes to send half a dozen 
Eastern pastors, of national repute, on a campaign tour 
through the West, preaching every night. Dr. Good- 
win wants to supplement the work of the ministry with 
lay laborers, or with laborers taken from the common 
people and given a Biblical and practical education. 
Dr. Dunning wants to make the Sunday-school the 
starting-point of future churches, and proves by his- 
tory that it can be done. Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kan- 
sas City, wants a more versatile ministry, who shall 
make Christianization instead of merely evangelization 
their word and work. Dr. Meredith wants more com- 
pact and vigorous organization, not to take the place of 
independency, but to combine the independent churches 
in a great field work. While off the platform I met more 
than one minister who is questioning whether he can- 
not get his people’s consent to release him, and perhaps 
themselves also, from the second service, and give him 
Sunday evening for preaching the Gospel in the tent, 
the hall, the street, or the common. 








The Woman's Department. 

There was a large attendance of ladies at all the meet- 
ings of the Society except the business meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, when they assembled by them- 
selves in the church for the third annual session of the 
Woman’s Department of the American Home Missionary 
Society. In other years they have met in the Congrega- 
tional church. It was a gain to gather here. Mrs. 
Wm. Kincaid, of New York, presided, and prayer was 
offered by Mrs. C. A. Richardson, of Chelsea, Mass. The 
gathering was large, and betokened the warm and tender 
interest of the ladies in the great work of bringing the land 
to Christ, and of helping the workers on the field. Inter- 
esting and useful papers were read by Mrs. Shelton, 
Secretary of the Woman’s Department, on *‘ The Work 
of the Society During the Year ;’ Miss C. M. Strong, 
who has been laboring among the Spaniards in New 
York City, on ‘‘ Work Among Roman Catholics ;” Mrs. 
E. G. Williams, of Minnesota, on ‘‘ Missionary Zeal 
Among Women and Children ,” Mrs. M. B. Norton, of 
Dakota, on ‘‘ Frontier Missionary Experience.” The 
Rev. G. E. Albrecht spoke on ‘‘ Mission Work Among 
the Germans,” showing that women could enter homes 
and accomplish much where men would fail, 
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It was the best of the three meetings thus far held, 
and gave promise of the increasing value of a special 
gathering to consider the particular relation of women 
to the various problems of Home Missionary work. 

On Thursday morning the ladies met in the Congre- 
, ational church to consider the advisability of forming a 
Women’s National Society. The «ttendance was not 
large, and, after some discussion, it was voted inexpe- 
dient to form such an organization. 

Summing the meetings up, they have becn charac- 
terized, on the part of both audience and speakers, with 
a steadincss of purpose, a depth of earnestness, a free- 
dom from mere entertainment on the one hand, and 
cant and clap-trap on the other; in short, a genuineness 
of both godliness and philanthropy, whlch augurs well 
for the future of the church and the country. 


PARIS TO-DAY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
i: 


By Frances M. Larurop. 


HAVE been strongly impressed by the complete 

stand-still, if not retrogression, in Paris of all that 
relates to houselhold art. Within twenty years this art has 
advanced with gigantic steps in the United States, and I 
was prepared to find among the versatile Parisians an 
equal or even greater growth. Paris, the home of all 
the decorative arts, must be the center of a development 
in this department far outstripping that of England or 
America. So far from finding this advanced state, and 
from the evidence of the best private houses I have seen, 
as well as that of great furnishing houses and places for 
hangings, carpets, porcelains, and table furnishings of all 
kinds, I cannot discover that the last quarter of a cent- 
ury has developed anything new in household art in 
France. I see everywhere the old wall decorations of 
endless panels overladen with plaster reliefs of the most 
florid designs ; these again heavily gilded and painted 
in flesh pinks and yellows, or with pallid grays in sick- 
ening iteration ; the ceiling with its inevitable plafond 
of blue sky, and floating gauzy clouds, while puffy 
cupids are slung about its edges inanely ; doors in each 
room are quadrupled beyond actual use, all paneled, 
stuccoed in relief, gilded, painted, flowered, like the 
walls, nowhere a spot for the eye’s repose any larger 
than a man’s hand. These features are as inevitable 
in the newest houses as in those of the last generation. 
Excessive ornament, the legacy of Louis XLV.’s time to 
that of Louis XVI., and the taste of those reigns, have 
been apotheosized in Paris, and become a cult which no 
one dares to gainsay. Everything relating to home 
furnishing has been swallowed up in this deluge of 
Louis Quatorze and Louts Seize fashions. No true 
Parisienne would venture to display a salon destitute of 
the console (an ungainly, tasteless kind of table in any 
age), sculptured in wood and solidly gilt, or the usual 
number of comfortless, gilded chairs covered in bro- 
cades and tapestries of Louis XVI., or the adored 
mantel-clock and pendants, of which the hostess will 
manage to whisper with pride, ‘‘ Du temps Louis XVI.” 
Huge mirrors, so uninteresting in themselves, are hung 
in every possible vis d-vis to reflect in dizzy vistas the 
glories of gilding and cut crystal chandeliers.'| From 
the fact of this universal reign of Louis XVI. fashions, 
we must believe that it was the golden age of French 
household art ; the age in which this art reached abso- 
lute perfection, and crystallized into the fixed type it 
bears to-day. I have looked thoroughly for some orig- 
inality, the outcomeof ourowntime. In vain. All isimi- 
tation and reproduction. In the magnificent house built 
for Baron Hirsch, of which one hears so much, of which 
the stairway has cost $60,000, the wearisome repetition 
of styles appears. The chief salon is pronounced a copy 
of the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, and gilding is 
supreme. In a very few houses of the foreign colonists 
and artists of Paris I have seen a tendency toward a 
better state—a diminution of gilding, and something 
like a subdued harmony of color ; but the innovation is 
not well .eceived, and these rooms are denounced as 
forbidding and gloomy. In the beautiful art of em- 
broidery, which in England has had a true renaissance 
in the last fifteen years, and which has crossed the ocean 
to our shores, the same Chinese servility to a type is 
found in Paris. In the many shops for embroidery very 
little can be found aside from the old canvas work (the 
square stitch, or Berlin work, as it is called), the designs 
of which imitate the faded tapestries of the ubiquitous 
Louis XVI. Nota spark of the new spirit of the Lon- 
don and American schools of art embroidery is to be 
discovered, nor can I learn that any similar school or 
society for embroidery has ever existed in Paris. In 
the shops I have seen feeble specimens of an effort to 





1 The novelists, too, have come under the yoke of fashion, and 
in any dozen of the French novels of the Maitre du Forge type, 
nothing exists to the eye of the novelist beyond cabinets, tapes- 
tries, furniture brocades, Sévres porcelains, or what not, of the 
style and time of this Louls of all the Louis. 





depart from the dynasty of canvas work, but it lacks 
wholly the vitality of the Kensington work, and shows 
no creative element. In two months passed at a French 
watering-place, where the usual relief to the dullness of 
idle hours is sought by ladies in embroidery, I Lave not 
seen a piece of any other work than this obsulete me 
chanical canvas work. 

When the sense of beauty in women has been warped 
to the degradation of this colorless Louis Seize tapestry, 
whose designs present clumsily stitched shepherds 
making love to a simpering Chloe sitting upon a woolly 
bank, or other ¢qually, inane compositions, it may even 
give serious thought to the “forty immortals” who pre- 
side over the intellectual world of France. 

There is a realm where the French have no rivals, 
and this is the art of dress for women, since London 
claims justly this distinction in men’s attire. The 
skill and elegance of their ravissante créations are like 
nothing else on earth. In seeing an assemblage of the 
best dressed women, as in the gathering of 30,000 people 
at the Salon on Varnishing Day, I could not help find 
ing something uncanny in this super-skill of French 
milliners and dressmakers, as if a diabolic cleverness 
had entered into them that appa!ls while it fascinates. 
No one can deny that the real function of the French 
people is to dress the rest of the world, the American 
world in pirticular. Into this work ts put the best 
creative talent of thousands of very clever men and 
women of Paris. 

There is a heavy price paid for even this eminence, 
and it is found in the complete adoration of dress by all 
classes of people in Paris. Costume is the first thougit 
and the first topic with the greater number of French 
people. The columns of the ‘‘ Figaro,” the newspaper 
of the grand monde, discusses costumes at weddings and 
great occasions with almost ludicrous eloquence. I read 
lately a serious article in the ‘‘ Figaro” on the possible 
danger to French taste of contamination through the 
presence in Paris of thousands of elegantly costumed 
foreigners, Russians and Americans being specially 
named. The writer urged French women to preserve 
intact their great endowment of a supreme and consum 
mate art in dress, that inspiration given to no other 
created beings. This is not exaggeration. I have 
heard an argument advanced by a woman of rather 
limited fortune, that to employ a “‘ little dressmaker,” 
at a saving of only three or four hundred francs on a 
single gown, was an absurd cconomy, because «ne 
must sacrifice the superexcellent fitting and draping to 
be secured at Rogers's, Pingat’s, or Worth’s, without 
which a woman's dress is worse than nothing. As dress 
is the first object in French life, cvzsine is the second. 
If properties and surroundings express the individual, 
and Qoethe’s declaration be correct, that ‘‘ nothing is 
true that is not simple,” the lesson drawn from over 
gilded, tawdry houses, complication in clothes-mak 
ing and cookery, which places these domestic arts in 
the hands of costly chefs, and yet more costly tailors, fs 
not hard to read. Material life ranking first, the intel 
lectual falls to the second place ; and in Paris (Paris, of 
course, being France), who will deny that costume and 
cuisine are gods of worship—-the Lares and Penates of 
modern French life ? 


THE FOUNDING OF A STATE. 
STANLEY'S WORK ON THE CONGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Y the favor of the English publishers I have se 
B cured an early copy of the most notable book 
of the season, ‘‘ The Congo and the Founding of the 
Free State,” by Henry M. Stanley, considerably in 
advance of its issue to the press, so that Iam able to 
give my American readers a first glance of its contents. 
This romantic narrative will appear simultaneously, 
during the present month, in eight languages: the 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
and English. 

As to the future of the Congo and its possibilities, the 
following passage, touching the development of the 
country’s resources, forms an eloquent and yet a very 
practical appeal to American and European enterprise : 

‘Let us take North America, for instance, and the 
richest portion of it, viz., the Mississippi busin, to com- 
pare with the Congo basia, previous to its development 
by that mixture of races called modern Americans, 
When De Soto navigated the Father of Waters, andthe 
Indians were undisputed masters of the ample river 
basin, the spirit of enterprise would have found in the 
natural productions some furs and timber. 

‘‘The Congo basin, is, however, much more promis- 
ing at the same stage of undevelopment. The forests on 
the banks of the Congoare filled with precious redwood, 
lignum vile, mahogany, and fragrant gum trees. At 
their base may be found inexhaustible quantities of fos 
sil gum, with which the carriages and furnitures of civil- 
ized countries are varnished ; their boles exude myrrh 
and frankincense ; their foliage is draped with orchilla 
weed, useful for dye. The redwood, when cut down, 
chipped and rasped, produces a deep crimson powder, 
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giving a valuable coloring ; the creepers which hang in 
festoons from tree to tree are generally those from which 
India rubber is produced (the best of which {s worth 
two shillings per pound); the nuts of the oil palm give 
forth a butter, a staple article of commerce ; while the 
fibers of others will make the best cordage. Among the 
wild shrubs are frequently found the coffee plant. In 
its plains, jungle, and swamp, luxuriate the elephants, 
whose teeth furnish ivory worth from eight shil’ings to 
eleven shillings per pound ; its waters teem with number 
less herds of hippopotamus, whose tusks are also valua- 
ble; furs of the lion, leopard, monkey, otter ; hides of 
antelope, buffalo, goat, cattle, etc., may also be obtained. 
But, what is of far more value, it posse-ses over 40,000,- 
000 of moderately industrious and workable people. 
which the Red Indians never were. And if we speak of 
prospective advantages and benefits to be derived from 
this late gift of nature, they are not much inferior in 
number or value to those of the well-developed Missis- 
sippi Valley. The copper of Lake Superior is rivaled 
by that of the K wilu-Niadi Valley and of Bembé. Rice, 
cotton, tobacco, maize, coffee, sugar, and wheat would 
thrive equally well on the broad plains of the Congo. 
This is only known after the least superficial examina- 
tion of a limited line which is not much over fifty miles 
wide. I have heard of gold and silver, but this state 
ment requires further corroboration, and I am not dis 
posed to touch upon what I do not personally know. 

“‘ For climate, the Mississippi Valley 1s superior, but a 
large portion of the Congo basin, at present inaccessible 
to the immigrant, is blessed with a temperature under 
which Europeans may thrive and multiply. There isno 
portion of it where the European trader may not fix his 
residence for years, and develop commerce to his own 
profit with as little risk as is incurred in India. 

‘Tt is specially with a view to rouse the spirit of 
trade that I dilate upon the advantages possessed by the 
Congo basin, and not as a field for the pauper immi- 
grant. There are over 40,000,000 native paupers within 
the area described, who are poor and degraded already, 
merely because they are encompassed round about by 
hostile forces of nature and man, denying them contact 
and intercourse with the elements which might have 
ameliorated the unhappiness of their condition. Euro 
pean pauperism planted amongst them would soon de- 
generate to the low level of aboriginal degradation. It 
is the cautious trader, who advances, not without the 
means of retreat ; the enterprising mercantile factor, who 
with one hand receives the raw produce from the native, 
in exchange for the finished prodvict of the manufactur 
er’s loom ; the European middleman, who has his home 
in Europe but has his heart in Africa, is the man who is 
wanted. These are they who can direct and teach the 
black pauper what to gather of the multitude of things 
around him and in his neighborhood. They are the 
missionaries of commerce, adapted for nowhere so well 
as for the Congo basin, where are so many idle hands, 
and such abundant opportunities, all within a natural 
‘ring fence.’ Thoee entirely weak-minded, irresolute, 
and c<enile people who profess skepticism, and project it 
before them always as a shield to hide their own eoward- 
ice from general observation, it is not my purpose to 
attempt to interest in Africa. Of the 325,000,000 of peo- 
ple in civilized Europe there must be some surely to 
whom the gospel of enterprise preached in this book 
through the medium of eight languages will present a 
few items of fact worthy of retention in the memory, 
and capable of inspiring a certain amount of action. I 
am enccvuraged in this belief by the rapid absorption of 
several ideas which I heve industriously promulgated 
during the last few years respecting the Dark Continent. 
Pious missionaries have set forth devotedly to instill into 
the dull, mindless tribes the sacred germs of religion ; 
but their material difficulties are so great that the prog- 
ress they have made bears no proportion to the courage 
and zeal they have exhibited. I now turn to the worldly 
wise traders, for whose benefit and convenience a rail- 
way must be constructed.” 

The only way to herald such a work as this first his 
tory of a new world, brought within the possibilities of 
civilization during the memory of all of us, is to let it 
speak for itself, as I have done in a sketch which had 
for its object no other motive. Not in my time have the 
presses of England and America sent forth a work 
freighted with a more remarkable historic narrative, nor 
one which preaches so noble, so religious a crusade 
against darkness, ignorance, and misery. 

Joserpu Haron. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By HeLen CAMPBELL. 
XIV. 

T was seldom that Gid wandered out of the Fourth 
Ward, where, after many ups and downs, a success- 

ful stroke in gambling had made him master of funds 
enough to buy out Barney Sullivan, at present Aider- 
man, and giving the light of his countenance at the City 


1 Copyrighted. All rights reserved, 
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Hall to the Board of his brethren, recruited from like 
sources. Naturally, Barney felt that city government 
demanded the concentration of all his powers, and for 
the time joyfully resigned his regular occupation as a 
champion mixer of fancy drinks. In fact, he had felt 
his powers wasted on Cherry Street, where the demand 
was chiefly for whisky straight, and fine points were 
unappreciated. The slight unpleasantness between him- 
self and Gid had long ugo been eet aside as not worthy 
of mention between friends, and as Gid had developed 
unexpected cspacity as a ward politician, Barney re- 
garded him as an able ard perhaps even dangerous 
rival, who must have things made easy for him. The 
saloon was a showy one, the center rallying-point for 
the great tenement-house to which the longshoremen 
came home at night, and Gid’s income had never been 
on so secure a basis. He was in the flush of early 
ownership when he had come upon Meg. and suddenly 
determined that she should share his good luck and 
perbaps push his fortunes. His plan had failed. He 
had been one fool and she another ; and yet he brooded 
over his wrongs in a way strange to himself. 

“* The devil’s in it,” he muttered at times. ‘‘ It’s posses- 
sion, that’s what it is. Sandro’s right. Women have 
the evil eye born in ’em, and she’s got it, an’ cast it on 
me. It’s lucky I didn’t kill her, but I'm bound to be 
even with her yet. Where did she go, anyhow ?” 

Evidently McAuley was the one to ask, but for reasons 
of his own he preferred not to face McAuley, who a few 
evenings before had suddenly, after long submission to 
the interruption and insult of a bully, taken him by 
neck and waistband, and dropped him in the street, as 
ore migbt drop an overloud and intrusive puppy. Such 
fate for himself would have a bad effect on the business. 
But perhaps the question might be answered otherwise. 
He bribed a small girl to go, ostensibly on behalf of 
Mrs. Watts, and ak for Meg’s number; but Jerry 
detected the fraud on the spot, and returned word that 
when Gid was ready to ask his own questions he would 
find an answer waiting for him. Gid ground his teeth 
as he thought it over. The brute instinct of domina- 
tion grew stronger and stronger. Meg ought to be con- 
quered. What was she, to set herself up against a man 
with respectable relations, and plenty of money in his 
pocket ? He would find her if it took half of it, and if 
she had gone to this Felix that she had cried for, he’d 
see to that too. The Jaw hadn't a word to say to the 
man that killed his wife if he found her under suffi- 
ciently aggravating circumstances, and he'd fix it so that 
if he did make up bis mind to end it this way, that he 
got glory out of it rather than dishonor. He had 
haunted criminal courts. There was fascination in the 
thought of a personal trial, and a triumphant acquittal. 
He would be in the papers. It might evea be a good 
card fer him politically. The hate that had smoldered 
now burned with a rising flame. He must find her, and 
he chose to do it himself, if possible. He had ceased to 
ask why he should take the trouble, and what difference 
it could make to him where Meg had gone or what she 
did, but brooded over the matter with deepening indig- 
nation as days went on, till one afternoon, with a vague 
feeling that Madison Square had helped him to his first 
knowledge and might toa second, he went up and seated 
himself on the same bench where he had talked with 
Meg in April. Folly, of course. If she should come 
again, how could he manage to make her either go with 
him, or, failing this, tell where she lived and with 
whom? 

He sat there sullenly, with small sense of the sun- 
shine, or the soft wind that blew through the old trees 
and ruffled the feathers of busy sparrows, and as he 
sat, Felix came swiftly down the park, his brilliant 
eyes taking in every detail. He had never forgotten the 
pale face, the light furtive eyes, and the sneering smile 
of the man who had held his mother’s arm that day 
which meant his first experlence of terror and dismay, 
Gid had barcly noticed him, nor would he have been 
likely to do so now, had not Felix suddenly stopped 
short, trembling with fury, yet helpless to do anything 
but fix his eyes, fiery with hatred, on the evil face he 
wanted to tear and destroy. It was but an instant, yet 
Gid had seen the look, and sprang to his feet. 

“It's the very brat! Here, you! What’s your 
name ?” 

Felix had darted off as Gid rose, and was making his 
way under horses’ heads across the crowded Square. 
Gid dashed after him, followed by various boys who 
hailed the probable thrashing at the end as an agreeable 
variation of the general monotony. To Seventh Avenue 
it was a question which should win. Then Gid, whose 
wind was short, and who had not run since his newsboy 
days, fell buck, panting. 

“Ten cents to whoever catches him,” he said ; anda 
dozen boys of ull sizes flew down the street, all but one 
stopp:d short by an unusually energetic policeman. 
Gid followed slowly, watching for the return of some 
one of his deputies, somewhat surprised, as he went on, 
that none appeared. He had crossed Ninth Avenue, 
puzzled a little, and wondering if, after all, he had made 
a fool of himself, before he heard a voice hailing him : 





“‘T say, mister! He’s down there. I just missed 
him ; but I'll tell you where he went if you'll hand 
over the tea cents,” 

“Tl hand whea I know,” Gid returned, following 
the boy till Lessing’s shop was reached. 

““That’s where he cut in, just as I'd pretty nearly 
grabbed him,” the boy said, panting to indicate the 
strenuous nature of his pursuit. ‘‘ Where’s your ten 
cents ?” 

Gid eyed the boy. It would be agreeable to tell him 
it would keep till some other time, but that would mean 
a row, and he did not wish to attract attention. He 
selected a battered one, with a hole in it, however, 
which the boy took grumblingly, hovering about till 
warned off by an oath. Evidently there had been a 
mistake somewhere, Gid thought. The child was too 
well dressed to belong here, but no harm could come 
from questioning the woman who stood in the door, and 
who might, perhaps, be a nurse, or somebody in charge 
of him. Rebuffed here, he watched her presently lead 
the child away, and then, swearing at his own folly, 
went into a saloon just above, and, as he drank his 
glass of brandy and water, asked the barkeeper cas- 
ually what sort of a shop that was in the old wooden 
house. 

‘*He’s a crazy German,” the barkeeper said, indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘ Does some work or other with wood—makes 
furniture, most likely—an’ has a gang of Socialists there 
every week.” 

Gid’s experience had not lain in this direction. Slug- 
gers were much more in his line, and he was not sure 
but that Socialists meant some new sort of Methodists 

‘“* Married ?” he said presently. 

The barkeeper opened his eyes. The tone was sig- 
nificant. Perhaps something was up. He knew the 
neighborhood talk, and hesitated a moment. 

‘‘I don’t know as that’s anybody’s business,” he said 
at last. ‘‘ There's a woman thcre, an’ she ain't the kind 
you'd look to find there. He's a reg’lar German, blue 
eyes an’ all that, an’ she’s a reg’Jar Spaniard, you might 
say. Iwas brought upin the ward here ; wasn’t more’n 
ten years old when he came, him an’ the man over him, 
an’ it was a good three years before she came, with a 
baby. She's as silent as he is, an’awful uppish. There 
ain’t anybody round that can speak to Meg, an’ it’s more 
what she looks than what she says. She don’t say 
nothin’.” 

Gid’s hands were trembling, and he set down the 
glass suddenly. 

‘*There’s a set o’ watch-dogs round here, so’t you 
can’t ever go near her,” the barkeeper continued, con- 
fidentially. Now that he had begun, he felt inclined to 
goon. ‘‘I don’t mind sayin’ there's more’n one of us 
has tried, but she never shams. She went off on a visit 
a while ago, but she’s back, an’ sick. Somehow or other, 
we all seem to keep track of her, an’ sort o’ like to know 
she’s round, whether you can get a word out of her or 
not, Here’s a man that swears by her. Holloa, Tim! 
You're early. What's up ?” 

‘* Been turned off,” the man said, surlily. ‘‘ Too much 
jaw, that Smith said, an’ I'd better try it somewhere 
else. I'd like him to try it on a dollar a day, an’a 
sick wife an’ four growing children!” 

‘* How long ago did she come here ?” Gid asked. 

‘‘ She? Oh, Meg,” the bartender returned, as he drew 
a glass of beer furthe new-comer. ‘* Eight years, about. 
The boy’seight, they say. He keeps as close as the rest, 
an’ you don’t catch him out except as he goes an’ comes 
from school. You kin to her any way ?” 

“ Yes, I’m kin,” Gid said. His lips were dry, and his 
mouth felt parched. 

‘ Fill up,” he said, pointing to the brandy, and drank 
it eagerly ; stood there ailent for a few moments, then 
paid for the liquor and went out. It was all plain 
enough now, and he wondered how he could have for- 
gotten. He would not go in as he had at first planned 
todo, They were here under his hand, this child that 
was surely his own, and through whom the mother 
could best be punished. There was no haste. He would 
take his time. It was all going to be easy. He would 
find out from Sims, a Tombs lawyer and dweller in the 
Fourth Ward, just what his rights were over her and 
over the boy. He swore a little as he sauntered away, 
and then chuckled as he thought how Meg would look 
when he walked in and told hershe might choose : come 
with him and the boy, and behave herself, or leave the 
boy to his natural protector. His mood had changed. 
He had no further desire to killher. It would be much 
more interesting to work on her through the boy, and 
again Gid swore as he recalled the look in those eyes so 
like Meg’s. He'd bring him down. He'd give him 
something to how] about, and, well content, he hurried 
on to his own place. 

A day or two later, Lessing sat quietly at his work. 
The door was open into the little bedroom, so long the 
stronghold for mother and child, but the room was 
empty, and all traces of Meg’s occupation had been re- 
moved. The shop door opened quickly, and Lessing 
bent forward and then nodded slightly to himself as he 
resumed his work. Evidently this was the expected 


visitor. The man came forward, with a gesture to some 
one behind. 

‘*T’'ve come for my wife and child,” be said. ‘I've 
been kept out of my rights long enough.” 

‘“* Was fellt thnen ?” Lessing said, inquiringly. 

“None o’ your Dutch lingo!” Gid returned. ‘‘ You 


know English well’s I do. Where’s my wife? Out 
o’ the way, now, or I’ll knock you higher ’n a kite !’’ 

Lessing had risen, and stcod now between him and 
the bedroom door. For a moment he feigned resist- 
ance; then he gave way suddenly, and Gid, with a 
bound, was in the inner room, and, after a look that told 
him it was empty, tearing away bedclothes, lifting the 
curtain, and at last flinging open the door of the little 
closet, from which stepped Miss Biggs, calm and undis 
mayed, bearing a broom, as significant of her inten- 
tions. 

‘I sort o’ sensed that you'd be up this arternoon,” 
she said, ‘‘an’ wasn’t willin’ your feelin’s should be hurt 
with findin’ nothin’. Now that you've done about as you 
please, maybe you’ll walk out of a lady’s room that you 
wasn’t asked into in the first place. Yah! Take your 
sneakin’, God-forsaken face out o’ my sight, or I shall 
do something I hadn’t ought to!” Miss Biggs pursued, 
with sudden fury. ‘‘I1 know you, Gideon Lee; born to 
cussedness, an’ livin’ up to your privileges every minute 
o the day. I know you! There’s a mark on you 
Amanda Biggscan tell every time! It’sthe mark of the 
beast, whose very own you are, an’ that makes you come 
ravenin’ an’ roarin’ like the wild animile you've been all 
your days, after the lambs that’s beyond your clutches. 
Growl] an’ snarl an’ cuss all you like. They're gone, 
an’ your chance is over.” 

** You wildcat !” Gidcried, shaking with fury. ‘It'll 
be the worse for you if you've spirited them away, 
you an’ your pimp here !” 

Miss Biggs lifted the broom, and as the words left his 
mouth, it descended in a shower of blows. For an in- 
stant he resisted, then turned and fied, Miss Biggs pur- 
suing him to the shop door, and giving her weapon a 
final wave as Gid turned, and, livid with fury, shook 
his fist at her. 

“‘That’s a good job, well done ; a regular clean sweep, 
if ever there was one,” she remarked, as she placed the 
broom in its corner, and wiped her streaming face. 
“**Tain’t often I goin for blows for anybody, but there's 
some men that’s only to be dealt with that way, an’ 
wife-whippers is just the identical ones.” 

‘*But, best Amanda,” choked Lessing, who had 
laughed till tears streamed down his face. ‘‘ Best 
Amanda, he will havea revenge. Now I shall think 
always when you go, that from somewhere he will jump 
for barm.” 

‘‘Tll resk it,” Miss Biggs said. ‘‘I hain’t seen the 
man yit that could scare me out and out, though I’m 
free to confess he’s about the wust kind goin’. To see 
him slink along the other side o’ the way, him and 
that critter he had slong with him! I stid down jest in 
time to make it kind o’ lively for him when he got in- 
side. I hadn’t calkilated on usin’ that broom, but it 
come to me it might be handy, sol grabbed it when 
I went into the closet, an’, I tell you, it never did a bet- 
ter job.” 

Lessing still shouted with laughter, a sound so un- 
accustomed that Heilbrun suddenly descended the stairs 
and appeared in their midst, his pipe in one hand and 
a sheet of manuscript in the other, and his deep-set 
eyes glaring at Miss Biggs, who confronted him with- 
out change of countenance. 

** Jine in!” she said, ‘‘ Jinein! Idon’t know a bet- 
ter way to get rid o’ biliousness than a first-class laugh, 
an’ I never see anybody that neeved treatin’ for bilious- 
ness more than you, an’ some of the pack that trains 
with you. If you'd take to livin’ 4 little like he does,” 
and sbe pointed to Lessing, who was still struggling for 
composure, ‘‘an’ not take it all out in figurin’, an’ 
straightenin’ the world on paper, you'd get to feel like 
havin’ a laugh now an’ then, too. You won't, though, 
an’ ’tain’t wuth while to waste breath on you,” and, with 
anod of mingled defiance and commiseration, Miss 
Biggs brushed by him, and was gone, 

‘I think it the devil himself who senther here,” Heil- 
brun said, grimly. ‘‘ There is no more peace, and you, 
Berthold, are out of your mind all at once. What 
senseless cackling is this from a man who left folly be- 
hind him, it is many years ago ?” 

Lessing flushed slightly as he took up his work. 

‘*It isa judgment you, that love well the child, would 
have seen gladly,” he said. ‘* Why you will so scoff at 
this wise Amanda, I know not. Truly she has ways all 
her own, but never one of them that does not bring a 
good with it. Ihave never so laughed, it is sure—no, 
not since the day that the Herr Doctor Schmidt's wig fell 
into the well, andnever have I as good reason. Stay 
now, and I will tell.” 

Heilbrun paused reluctantly, but his lips twitched as 
he listened, and he returned to his work without further 
comment as the story ended. Lessing shook his head 
when again alone. 








‘* She has right, it may be,” he said; ‘‘and that she 
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thinks it right will keep her from fear, but there is 
danger, and now one must watch. Ach, Gott! Has it 
begun ?” 

He started violently as a boy burst into the shop, 
calling : 

“Come quick! Tim said I was to get you, an’ no- 
body «lse.” 

Lessing caught his cap from the nail, locked the shop 
door, and followed the boy, who ran down Nineteenth 
Street, stopping before the first saloon he came to, and 
waiting for Lessing, who followed him in and stood in 
consternation at the sight before him. The room was 
half filled with men who had been drinking or had run 
in, attracted by the sound of a fight, and between two 
of whom Tim Rooney, the discharged workman, stood, 
struggling to free himself, and pouring out curses on his 
detainers. On the floor, his head supported by a coat 
that some one had rolled up and pushed under it, lay a 
figure covered with dirt, and bleeding profusely from a 
cut in the forehead, and over it bent the barkeeper, 
sponging the face, and ordering back those that came 
two near. A gentleman, Lessing saw instantly, with a 
wonder as to what had brought him there, and still 
more wonder as the eyes opened, and, after an ineffect- 
ual attempt to rise, the voice said feebly : 

‘ Call a carriage and have me taken home.” 

‘‘Beeasy, an’ have a doctor first,” the barkeeper said. 
“He'll say if yecan go. There’s onecoming this min- 
ute, an’ a policeman, too, to be off with the murtherin’ 
villain that went for you.” 

‘LT refuse to make complaint. Let the man go,” said 
the victim, firmly, and as he spoke the crowd separated 
and Dr. Strothers came swiftly to him. 

“You!” he said, for a moment lost in amazement ; 
then, recovering himself, ‘‘ Never mind explanations. 
I'll just see if any bones are broken, and then take you 
home myself. You here, Lessing? It seems to be a 
family party. I'll bandage the cut. That appears to be 
the only serious difficulty,” he added, sfter a hasty ex- 
amination, which Tim, a little shamefaced now, eyed 
with interest; ‘‘and a little plaster will make that 
right.” 

He busied himself fora moment or two, till the ugly 
cut had been brought together ; then took the patient’s 
hand. 

“Can you walk? That’s right. Now, lean on me 
till you are safely out. Your hat? Never mind. Go 
on, Matthew ; I will drive myself, and you may take a 
car up, and meet me at Madison Avenue.” 

The amazed driver helped the patient into the buggy, 
and walked down to a cross-town car, still shaking his 
head, as he boarded it, over the mysterious ways of gen- 
tlemen in high life. He had lingered for a moment, 
hoping for opportunity to enter the saloon and _ hear full 
particulars ; but obeyed the imperative wave of the 
hand given by Dr. Strothers, as he divined his intention. 
Tim shrank away, surprised at his escape, and preferring, 
now that danger was over, not to meet the accusing 
eyes of the friend upon whom he bad relied as defender ; 
and Lessing, too, had turned. 

‘* It’s a queer go; about the queerest [’ve seen in one 
while,” the barkeeper said, the only American in a crowd 
of Irish, who had filled the room entirely, and who evi 
dently anticipated a treat from some of the parties con- 
cerned. ‘‘I seen the gentleman about two o'clock 
comin’ out of the house next the factory. He came in 
to this one, an’ went upstairs, an’ I says to myself it’s a 
boss contractor, an’ somethin’s up. All to onct there was 
a scrimmage overhead. I didn’t think nothin’ of it at 
first, because there’s always somethin’ goin’ on, but here 
came a smash an’ then a roll, an’ when I run out, he an’ 
Tim had come down the stair together, an’ I thought 
first he’d killed the little gentleman. We picked him 
up an’ brought him in here, an’ Tim fightin’ to get at 
him agin, an’ I don’t know this minute what it’s all 
about no more’n you do.” 

‘Served him right,” a voice said, from the rear. 
“Spyin’ round, an’ smellin’, an’ writin’ down what he 
seen in a note-book. Serve him right.” 

‘* Shure, an’ it’s twict this week the thing’s been done, 
an’ the man—bad cess to him—a-followin’ close on the 
woman, that wint in bold as you plaze, an’ niver an ex- 
cuse nor a word,” another voice said, and Lessing, on 
whom light was beginning to dawn, hastened back to 
his shop. 

“So!” he said to himself. ‘‘It is good. Always 
more and more threads in the web, and the weaving so 
strong, and the hands more and more. Now, let us see 
the shuttle fly. For not one of us shall it be idle more.” 

“Drive to your own place, Strothers, if you don't 
mind,” his patient said, presently, as they turned tnto 
Madison Avenue. “I don’t want to go home in just this 
state. My wife would go into hysterics if she saw 
me,” 

He had been leaning back, pale, and still a little 
faint, but the fresh air had revived him, and he sat up, 
and looked with deep disgust at his own torn and atro- 
ciously dirty garments. 

“Tt will ruin the carriage,” he murmured, sinking 
back. 
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‘*Never mind the carriage,” Dr. Strothers said. | and that was the end of her. And when I’ve found her 


‘«There’s a lap-robe between you and it. A little water 
will help things, and you shall have it in a moment. 
It’s rather hard lines for you, with your unaccustomed 
nose, but I am seasoned, you know.” 

He had stopped, as he spoke, before a quiet house on 





| she won’t come home. She’s on the road to the devil, 


she says, and there's no help for her. She won't go 
alone. Before the God that made us both, you that let 
a hole Jike this stand for men and women to make 
beasts of themselves in, you'll be the one to answer when 


West Seventeenth Street, and ran up the steps to open | her name’s called—not she. Alter what you like, you 


the door for his patient, who was by him before assist- 
ance could be offered. 

“‘T’m all right,” he said. ‘‘ Now, Strothers, water 
and brushes and musk, or anything that will drown this 
awfulness till I can get home and burn the clothes.” 

‘* Bay rum is the nearest approach to it that I own,” 
Dr. Strothers said, opening the door intoa bathroom ; 
and then, as it closed behind the disgusted patient, sink- 
ing down in a fit of silent laughter. 

“That this should have happened to him, of all men 
in the world !” hesaid at last. ‘‘ It’s serious business, too. 
He’s evidently got a story to tell. Don’t waste strength 
in scrubbing !” he called through the door. ‘‘ You will 
have time enough in the two or three days you will 
have to be quiet.” 

There was no answer, but the door opened presently, 
and Mr. Longshore walked out much cleaner than when 
he went in, but paler even than before. 

‘‘] seem to be pretty well shaken up,” he said, with 
an attempt atasmile. ‘‘ The fact is, Strothers—’ He 
choked, threw himself in a chair, and, putting his head 
on the table, for a few minutes cried like a boy. 

“You're a doctor, you won't mind, Strothers ; you're 
used to seeing people make fools of themselves,” he 
sald, after a little. 

Dr. Strothers had been looking at him anxiously, and 
took the outstretched hand as he spoke. 

‘*Don’t mind at all, Longshore. You've had a serious 
shock.” 

“?Tisn’t that. I'm over that this minute. It’s think- 
ing what a brute beast I've been. Strothers, I don’t know 
how to go home to my wife and tell her it’s all true, and 
more. I don’t mind this at all ’—touching thecut. ‘On 
the whole, I think it serves me right, you know.” 

The aggressive and jubilant prosperity, the only 
aspect under which Dr. Strothers had known him, was 
gone. The face that turned toward him now was a 
troubled, boyish one, seekiag help, needing confession, 
sympathy, understanding, and such absolution as larger 
thought may bear with ic. Dr. Strothers was silent, but 
his eyes promised all that the moment demanded. 

‘““You won’t mind, Strothers, if 1 tumble it all out ?” 
Mr. Longshore said, anxiously. ‘‘1’d rather see how it 
seems to you before I undertake to tell Sally. 1 thought 
at first I would not let her know how any of this 
happened, but she may as well. It’s all part and parcel 
of the same thing. Till yesterday—and I suppose it 
will seem impossible to you—I didn’t even know the 
real nature of this property. It was all in the hands of 
an agent, and I asked no questions. Then that fire- 
brand of a woman that Margaret Herndon seems to 
have in charge, appeared to me, like a female John the 
Baptist, and denounced me and my doings till every- 
thing was blue. I considered her a lunatic when she 
began, but changed my mind before she got through. 
I was bound to see how much was true, and I have 
seen. Good heavens! I supposed such dens might 
still be in the Old World. I didn’t know I was running 
two of them myself in the New.” 

Hestruck his hands together as he spoke, and looked 


away. 
‘It was all true,” he went on, his eyes turning again 
to Dr. Strothers’s serious face. ‘‘ I've been in every room 


in both houses. How to do it, I didn’t know. At last 
I thought I would just tell the truth. ‘I am the owner, 
and I have come down to see what the state of things 
is,’ 1 said to one and another. Some let me in without 
a word, some jeered, the most of them swore and 
threatened to turn me out. I had to go out in the halls 
often to breathe and get over the deathly sickness. You 
know what it smells like, Strothers.” 

Dr. Strothers nodded. 

«* By the time I got to the second house, I was hardly 
able to step. I leaned against the wall and wondered if 
I should ever get through it. It was the same story, 
pretty nearly. Rag-pickers on the top floor—a grade 
higher as you went down. On the third floor, in a dark 
room, something lay on the bed moaning and crying, 
and at the door on the floor was a man, his face turned 
to the wall. A woman had followed me down. ‘Get 
up, Sandy,’ she said. ‘This gentleman says he's the 
owner, an’ he’s goin’ to alter things a bit.’ The man got 
up slowly and faced me, a sober, decent-looking man, 
his face white and set as a dead man’s. ‘ There’s one 
thing that you nor no man can alter.’ His voice goes 
through methis miaute, Strothers. ‘ There lies my girl, 
that run in here last night a week, cryin’ because some 
one had followed her, and she was frightened like. A 
bit wild she was, but bringing me her wages of a Satur- 
day, and wanting always to earn. The woman she ran 
to was in the same room with her in the factory. They'd 
beer on the table, an’ company sittin’ round. How was 
she to know the kind it was? She drank with them, 





won't alter that.’ 

‘*T suppose you’d have known what to say, Strothers ; 
I didn’t. There wa3 misery enough in that man’s face 
to damn anybody that had brought it there, I don’t 
doubt. Islunk away. I felt like a hound. Money 
wouldn’t help, and money was all I had to offer. I 
went down to the next floor and stood there looking 
round the sink-room ; you know what they are, slimy 
with every sort of filth, and a heavy, horrible smell that 
made me deathly sick. I had lost my head a little, I 
think. I saw this man coming toward me, and two or 
three behind him—the one they called Tim. ‘ Shure, one 
should do the honors,’ he said, ‘in what's the same as 
his own house. I’m beholden to ye for many things, 
an’ it'll be a pleasure to give ye a taste of what ye fur- 
nishes free gratis for nothing to us.’ I didn’t take in 
what he meant, till he caught me and had me haif in 
the sink. Then I grappled with him. He was drunk 
and reckless, and the last I know we were rolling over 
and over down the stair, and the men shouting above. 
That's a nice day’s work, Strothers ; a nice tale to take 
home to poor Sally.” 

‘‘T’m sorry enough, Longshore, that you’ve had to 
get your experience in such a rough way,” Dr. Strothers 
said, earnestly. ‘‘ You mustn’t be too ha d on yourself. 
You didn’t know, and therefore were nct fully respon- 
sible.” 

‘“‘T ought to have known. I had no right not to 
know.” 

‘“‘That is true in part; but the time was not ripe. 
You do know now, and you will see that your money 
does its work. If capital means anything, it means 
protection for the weak. The interest you are to pay 
for its possession is decent homes, decent wages, some 
outlook in life for those whose hands have worked out 
the thought or the will of your brain. I won't preach. 
Your eyes have seen better sermons than any tongue 
will ever utter. You are a good man, who has never 
thought. Come home now. Get over this shock, and 
find out then what must be dons, and I’!] help you with 
all my heart, wherever help is possible.” 

‘* 1 don't feel fit to touch a decent man’s hand,” poor 
Longshore said, with a groan, as he rose and faced Dr. 
Strothers. ‘‘ There’s something comfortable about you, 
Strothers. You make a fellow feel like turning to and 
seeing if he can make up for lost time. But, really, you 
know, you ought to kick me down your steps. I feel as 
if I deserved hanging.” 

‘* We'll put off the ceremony for a day or two,” Dr. 
Strothers answered, lightly. ‘‘ Now you must go home, 
and I want your word that you will not go out till I 
have seen you to-morrow. You are considerably more 
used up than you know at present. Do you promise ?” 

‘* Ye-es,” Mr. Longshore said, reluctantly, as he was 
led down the steps and placed again in the buggy. He 
was silent through the drive up the avenue, and looked 
relieved as the servant told him that Mrs. Longshore 
was out, and not to be in till dinner-time. 

“Go to bed,” Dr. Strothers said, imperatively ; and 
his patient obeyed languidly, his bruises beginning to 
make themselves evident. 

‘Don’t brood. We'll talk it all over in a day or two,” 
Strothers said at last, patting him, very much as he 
would have patted Felix, and then hurrying away to 
make up for lost time, while the unhappy little man 
turned his face to the wall and gave himself up to mis- 
erable meditation, broken at last by the sound of flying 
steps and Mrs, Longshore’s distracted entrance. 

‘Oh, Bert, Bert! What is it? You poor darling ! 
Tell me the whole this minute. I knew you'd be 
killed. Whatisit? Oh, how you look! Tell me this 
minute.” 

There was healing in the very look of her indignant, 
pitying eyes—in every touch of the soft little hands that 
had forgotten all tricks of gesture, and patted his cheek 
as if he had beena baby. Here was some one who in- 
sisted upon considering him an angel, and who regarded 
his own view of his moral state as an outrage, incredi- 
ble and not to be listened to for a moment. 

‘You've married a rascal, Sally,” he said again, and 
then fell asleep, watched adoringly by his wife, who had 
alternately wept and raged, and who sat there at last, 
pondering his story and longing to put back everything 
into the old grooves. 

‘It seems as if a trumpet had blown,” she said at last, 
half aloud, ‘‘ and everything was upset all at once, and 
horrid things crawling out of holes they ought to 
stay in. There'll never be any more comfort for 
anybody, and I wish Miss Biggs was drowned,” and 
Mrs. Longshore cried softly as she sat there, with small 
thought that the first gleam of the true light had come 
to their darkness, and that comfort in largest measure 
was on the way. 
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@ue Home. 
READING FOR THE FAMILY. 


Editors Christian Union: 
WAS so much interested in the article recently pub- 
lished in your columns outlining a course of read- 
ing for the family that I venture to put into the form of 
a communication a scheme which I had devised before 
I read the article in question. 

The best course of reading for a family for the space 
of a year will be one that combines instruction, infor- 
mation, and entertainment ; that will interest parents 
and children together ; and that can be completed in an 
hour a day. Such a course will give a fresh and keen 
zest to the family life, will furnish unfailing topics for 
conversation, and will stimulate and educate even more 
than it instructs. It will yield the best results when 
parents lay aside altogether the appearance and atti 
tude of teaching and become fellow-students with 
their children. The older members of the family, at 
the dinner-table, or before the evening fire, can put into 
a free conversational form, with a very little practice 
and determination, the substance of their private readings 
for the benefit of the younger members, and in so doing 
will gain that clear and definite grasp of the subject and 
that training in expression which inevitably follow the 
rendering of another’s thought or facts into a simpler 
and more direct form. They will, at the same time, 
draw out from the children, in an unstudied and in- 
formal way, the results of their reading ; laying aside 
every appearance of method or premeditation, and giv- 
ing to the whole intercourse just the same informality 
and freedom which belong to every part of the family 
life. Such a course faithfully pursued will banish 
“small talk” and dullness from the home, and will 
bring parents and children into the most delightful and 
helpful relations with each other. The husband will 
not grow away from the wife in the freer movement of 
his intellectual life, nor will the mother lose that mental 
guidance of and sympathy with the expanding intelli- 
gence of her children which are so essential to the shap- 
ing of character, and so often missed amid the multi- 
farious duties of household management. 

Several alternative courses may be suggested, which 
will not only meet the varied tastes and opportunities 
of different families, under widely difterent conditions, 
but will suggest a method which may be applied in al- 
most any direction, and which may be adapted to large 
resources in the way of books, or to the small and 
meager provision of literary material which is inevitable 
in small communities and among people of small 
means. The best results can be reached only by a care- 
ful and intelligent arrangement of plan and method at 
the start ; a little patience and a little training of the at- 
tention will bridge over the interval of strangeness, and 
the experiment will end in something perfectly sponta- 
neous, and become so interesting as to need no direction 
from the will. Make your plan carefully at the start, look 
over the books which the children are to read, estimate 
in a general way the time necessary for the completion 
of each, and suggest a certain number of pages to be 
read each day or week. The more aid the parent can 
render the child, and the oftener the child can come to 
the parent, the more intimate and the more beneficial 
the course will be. 

To begin with history : 

Select Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People” for 
the older, and Dickens's ‘‘ Child’s History of England ” 
for the younger, readers ; let the older readers read 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Hereward the Wake,” and 
“Westward Ho!”; J. H. Shorthouse’s ‘‘ John Ingle- 
sant ;” Biackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone ;” and Thackeray’s 
‘‘ Henry Esmond.” These novels, read contemporane- 
ously with the historical readings of the epochs they 
describe, should be retold so far as possible,in simple 
language, for the benefit of the youngerreaders. Special 
attention should be given to such episodes as the signing 
of Magna Charta, the assembling of the first Parliament 
in 1265, the “‘ Black Death,” the trial of Charles First, 
the great London fire; and to such characters as the 
‘** Black Prince,” Peter Warbeck, the princes who were 
put to death in the Tower, Charles Stuart, the Pre- 
tender ; the older children can be set to work searching 
other books for facts about these incidents and charac- 
ters, and delightful stories can be interjected into the 
reading in this way. A good atlas, always ready at 
hand, should be in constant use, and should be consulted 
with every reference to cities, battles, or geographical 
localities. The interest and value of this course can 
be greatly increased by a constant reference to English 
history as told in the newspapers from day to day. Let 
one of the older children look up the Egyptian question, 
and another the situation in Afghanistan, both of which 
are simple enough when the facts are collected. If 
possible, get a small map of each country, ard let the 
reader especially charged with each country report every 
day the news as it comes through the newspapers, of 
movements or changes, with constant reference to the 





map, in which pins may be placed to indicate the various 
localities, and moved from time to time in accordance 
with military changes This is perfectly simple, and 
would deeply interest even the youngest child. The 
story of General Gordon and El Mahdi is as interesting 
as the best historical novel ever written ; while the an- 
tagonism of Russia and England in the East has all the 
elements of romance in equal degree. 

In literature a course may be suggested which will 
furnish work for a year, and indicate a method which 
may be applied to almost any author or period. 

Let Hawthorne furnish material for one course. 
The ‘‘ Marble Faun,” ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ Blithedale 
Romance,” and *‘ House of the Seven Gables,” should 
be read by all the older members of the family ; together 
with Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
His Wife,” George Parsons Lathrop’s ‘‘ Study of Haw- 
thorne,” and the chapters on Hawthorne in James T. 
Field’s ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors.” The younger 
readers should have placed in their hands ‘‘ Twice-Told 
Tales,” ‘‘ The Snow Image,” ‘‘ The Wonder Book,” and 
“Tanglewood Tales.” In connection with the ‘“ Marble 
Faun,” which for the most part could be delightfully 
retold for the younger children, read Hare's ‘‘ Walks in 
Rome,” and secure by borrowing, or at a small expense, 
photographs of the principal localities and works of art 
mentioned in the novel, or illustrated books which re- 
produce them. To these readings add frequent selections 
from the English, Italian, and German ‘‘ Note-Books,” 
and from ‘‘ Our Old Home.” The personal appearance, 
character, and career of Hawthorne may be brought out 
very casily and very entertainingly in casual talks. Irv- 
ing and Longfellow would furnish abundance of mate- 
rial for a similar course. 

These courses of reading might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but the two already suggested are sufficient to in- 
dicate a method, which requires very little experience 
for its successful application in almost any direction. It 
may be adapted to few or many books; to families of 
limited or liberal culture. The writer has endeavored 
to furnish a general plan, rather than to indicate specific 
directions in which the plan should be worked. 

H. W. M. 


HOW TO MAKE SUMMER HOMES 
ATTRACTIVE. 


By BiancuE L. MacpowkE tu. 





T is well to premise that this brief article is not 
intended for the benefit of those whose wealth can 
provide all the comforts and convenienves necessary to 
the enjoyment of theseason. Those wh» find it neces- 
sary to pinch and contrive in order to render their 
sojourn at the seaside or among the mountains as pleas- 
ant and healthful as possible, may possibly find therein 
some useful hints upon which their own ingenuity can 
improve, and in remote farmhouses and lonely country 
districts, where money is scarce and leisure is plentiful, 
these simple suggestions may afford a basis by which to 
direct more ambitious attempts. Say you have taken a 
cottage, or even country lodgings ; they appear rather 
bare, and you miss many of the conveniences of your 
city homes. Think carefully over your needs, make a 
list of those absolutely vecessary, and then do your best 
to remedy the deficiencies. 

Your piazza, morning and evening, is the resort of 
the whole household, yet during the daytime the fierce 
sunshine converts it into a small Sahara. By running 
an awning around it you can easily change it into an 
alluring spot of shade and coolness. This may be made 
very simply by taking a suflicient number of breadths 
of the cloth to reach around the piazza, cut long enough 
to make a shade clear across the floor, scalloped and 
bound around the lower edge, and furnished with rings 
along the top, by which it hangs on hooks placed below 
the roof of the piazza. The corners should be cut with 
a bias seam where they come together, so that the awn- 
ing may be extended at an angle from the piazza. To 
hold it out, round sticks three or four feet long are fitted 
into sockets on each corner post of the piazza, and fur- 
nished at the other end with a hook which fastens 
through a ring on the lower edge of the awning. These 
can be taken out or put up in a moment, and suit better 
than a more extensive frame, as the awning is only used 
in pleasant weather. When you wish to shade off only 
& portion of the porch, curtains made of two breadths 
of the cloth, seamed, scalloped, and bound across the 
bottom, and furnished with a few rings along the top, 
will be found extremely useful. They can be taken up 
and put down with little trouble, and can be used in a 
number of different places. 

A hammock will be a pleasant addition to your shady 
veranda. During the sultry summer's day no more 
comfortable resting-place could be found. A very serv- 
iceable hammock can be made by taking a piece of 
light duck about eight and a,half feet long, and as wide 
as can be procured, and sewing a small cotton rope 
to the edge of the side. Then make alarge hem at each 
end, and through this passa strong piece of wood, to 





he ends of which the sling-ropes are attached. Another 

plan is to take a piece about ten feet long and cut a 
long V-shaped piece out of the center of each end, sew 
this up, and arrange an eye for the slings. A rope 
should be sewed outside in all cases where it is possible. 
Hammocks can also be netted of strong twine, such as 
fishermen use for their nets, but the task requires much 
patience. 

One of the most annoyiog inconveniences of country 
lodgings is the want of closets. The sight of headgear 
hanging on the bed-posts, dresses and wraps encumber- 
ing the seats, boots and shoes scattered under the wash- 
stand, is certainly rather depressing. Have the car- 
penter make you a hanging closet which can be screwed 
to the wall and removed at will. A light frame of good 
pine, painted neatly, is all that is required. If placed 
in the angle of a corner, it will occupy a very small 
space. The top can be arranged with shelves ; the mid- 
dle spaces should be fitted with hooks and rails ; the 
lower portion may have sliding shelves and drawers for 
caps and bonnets. A still more simple arrangement is 
to have a board provided with hooks nailed sgainst the 
wall, and above it a shelf from which hangs curtains. 
The curtains may be of cretonne, turkey-red twill, or 
match the furniture of the room. The curtains should 
be divided in the middle, and must be arranged so as to 
slip easily backward and forward. A lower shelf can 
be added underneath. The upper shelf holds band- 
boxes, the curtains protect the dresses from the dust, and 
the lower shelf forms a receptacle for boots and shoes. 

A large sofa or divan adds greatly to the comfort of a 
sitting-room. Take along packing-box of the desired 
dimensions, say about six feet long, three wide at least, 
and ebout a foot and a half high. Screw casters on to 
the corners, 80 as to have it roll easily when necessary 
to move it. Spread evenly over the top of the box a 
good layer of stray ; old pieces of carpet or flannel serve 
admirably for padding, but care must be taken to lay 
them smooth and firm, and it must be stuffed evenly all 
through, as hills and hollows will offer but an unsatis- 
factory resting-place to weary limbs, and will appear 
most unsightly as well. Over that tack a thick cover- 
ing of cotton, and over all coarse muslin or bagging, 
nailing it down tightly on all sides. Then cover it 
neatly with chintz, cotton, or any other suitable material. 
An old broche shawl, or an old rep or damask curtain, 
redyed, would look well and prove very serviceable. 
This box can hold stores of house linen, dresses laid out 
full length, or anything else which it is desirable to 
guard from dust. Paper the inside neatly and put 
hinges to the lid. Itis best to naila strip about ten 
inches wide along the lid (a part of the lid itself may be 
sawed off for the purpose), and let the hinges be fixed 
on the edge of it, fitting the lid in. When covering, 
care must be taken to let both the chintz and muslin 
fold over on to the under side to allow it to be raised. 
The cides may be covered either with a flounce of the 
material, or it may be puton plainly. Gimp or woolen 
lattice fringe must be nailed neatly along all the edges, 
using upholsterers’ tacks. Square pillows covered with 
the same material will form the back. For a sofa six 
feet long, three or four cushions will be required. Bran 
or straw will stuff them if horsehair is considered too 
expensive. Paper has been recommended as an admi- 
rable stuffing. Only thick letter paper will serve for 
this purpose, as it is most elastic. It must be cut into 
long, narrow strips, and curled over a dull knife or scis- 
sors blade. A thin layer of hair should be placed on 
each side, under the covering, as the rustle of the paper 
might prove disagreeable to sensitive nerves. 








FLORAL CHATS. 


By Mary D. WELLCoME, 
AVING given you suggestions in regard to the 
selection of seeds, we will now offer you some of 
the results of our own experience in regard to 
BEDDING PLANTS. 

The most of us who have no conservatory tc draw 
upon are wont, each spring, to add to our collection 
something new from the florists; and so cheap are all 
of the commonly cultivated varieties that one can obtain 
everything essential for the open border for $1 per 
dozen free by mail. The perplexity isto know how to 
select wisely from the hundreds specified in the cata 
logues. We know that geraniums are the very best of 
bedding-out plants ; and we look over the long list of 
names, with descriptions, until we are fairly bewildered 
to know what to choose. Now, I would help you right 
here. Having cultured hundreds of varieties, I can tell 
you of some that cannot fail to please you—though some 
of them may not be the latest novelties. If every nov- 
elty were an improvement on its predecessor, then I 
would have none other, but they are often very inferior. 
It is for the interest of the florist to offer novelties, for 
they bring more than double the older sorts; these are 
among ‘‘the tricks of trade,” yet there are truly very 
fine plants offered under this head every year. 

There is a great difference in the duration of the 
trusses of bloom, some geraniums continuing in almost 
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perfect flower for several weeks. We have had trusses 
of Victor Hugo thus for five weeks, and were we limited 
to one geranium, our choice would be Victor. We say 
this after eight years’ extensive experience with this 
cliss of plants. It is semi-double, the trusses and indi- 
vidual pips are Jarge and well-formed ; color, ‘‘ flaming 
orange touched with the tints from the dawn of day ; 
novel and superb,” as the florist has it. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and very constant. Bishop Wood is another 
of my favorites; this is truly double ; dwarf, compact 
habit ; the upper petals are carmine-scarlet, the lower a 
purplish rose. Cassimar Perrier, d., very brilliant. Dr. 
Jacoby, d., enormous trusses ; color, dark salmon. Henry 
Canrell, d., vivid scarlet, large pips, perpetual bloomer, 
very fins. J. H. Klippart, d., immense truss, globular 
form, a persistent bloom: r, and fine bedder. Duzzling 
vermilion, darkly shaded at base of petals. 

Lemoines Canne)l is one of the new varieties, very 
beautiful, and so unique in color as not to be easily 
described. The florists ca)] it a rich amaranthine red, 
the under petals very strongly marked with purple. 
Madame Thibaut, a rich rose color, upper petals marked 
with white at their base. Paul Charbonier, d., isa new 
and very fine geranium, considered superior even to 
Henry Cannell, which it resembles, only it is lighter and 
brighter. La Niagara is by some considered the finest, 
every way, of the double white. Mrs. Charles Pease is 
afvery fine pink, with upper petals so distinctly marked 
with white as to give it a very novel appearance. Dr. 
John Denny is a favorite ; it has a beauty all its own ; 
crimson, purple, and gold. We are specifying now 
choice single geraniums. Mrs. Moore, pure white 
with a distinct ring of bright salmon around a white 
eye, large pip. Guinea, orange yellow. Harry 
King and Jean Sisley, scarlet with white eye. Ze- 
nobia, cherry crimson, white eye. Zuleika, upper 
petals shaded crimson, lower blutsh purple, very fine. 
Mad. Quinet I think the best white, as it does not 
change pink, a fault of most white geraniums when 
bedded over; a great bloomer, dwarf habit. Master 
Christine and General Grent are grand for outdoors. One 
must not omit the fragrant geraniums so admirable for 
foliage. I need not specify the weil-known sorts. 
Fernifolia odorata is the most delicate of all the cut- 
leaved, and delightfully fragrant ; admirable for cut 
flowers. The silver-leafed geraniums are nice to inter 
mingle for ornament, but the Golden Bronze and T'i- 
color lose so much their distinctive character in tne 
border that it is hardly worth whiie to include them ; 
they are best indoors. 

Geraniums will bear a great amount of neglect, and 
are not at all fussy about place and soil, yet under cer- 
tain conditions they thrive better tian in others. They 
will endure hot, dry weather better than most other 
plants, but they must not on this account be allowed to 
go a long time without watering. 

My method with small plants is this: When received 
by mail, I remove the outer wrappings, but not the 
moss, and place them in tepid water for an hour or two. 
This revives them wonderfully. I then put them in soil 
composed of garden earth, Jeaf mold, a litile rothd 
manure, and sand. Placing a bit of crock over the hole 
to keep the roots from going astray, 1 fill the pot half 
full of the soil, then place the plant in the center, 
spreading out the roots, then fill the pot, pressing the 
earth firmly down, then water and place in a shady 
position for two or three days. 1 use, mostly, four-inch 
pots, for geraniums blossom more quickly and con- 
tinuously if not allowed much root space. If foliage is 
most desired, use larger pots. These pots I plunge in 
the ground, covering them entirely. To give a better 
effect, I intersperse with them pots of handsome foliage 
plants, such as begonias, coleuses, achyranthes, and 
alternantheras ; the beautiful green of the first, and the 
bright hues of others, combined with the blossom of the 
geraniums, make the bed very attractive. If there is at 
any time a lack of bloom, the ornamental foliage plants 
are constant. The practice of bedding out plants in 
pots I have found to be by far the most satisfactory, for 
these reasons : they blossom more freely, as a rule; the 
roots are kept from going astray ; and when there 
comes a sudden ‘‘cold snap” in the autumn, the pots 
can be rapidly transferred from the open ground toa 
place of shelter, and then, at one’s leisure, washed and 
repotted. Of course I use the plain unglazed pois for 
outdoor use. There kas been much controversy as to 
whether glazed or unglazed are best for the winur 
window garden. My own opinion is that for our closely 
heated rooms, where evaporation goes on very rapidly, 
the glazed are the best, and certainly they are far more 
sightly. One can, therefore, in repowing, exchange the 
homely red pot for one ornamental, if they prefer. 

In selecting your plants do not omit the heliotrope. 
Last season I set three small plants directly in the 
ground, in different beds, and they grew rapidly, spread- 
ing out over a large space, and yielding a great pro- 
fusion of flowers for three months. 

In my next I will tell you about other desirable plants, 
especially the roses. 

Yarmouts, Maine. 





WHAT OUGHT HE TO HAVE DONE? 


HE following incident is so suggestive of the diffi- 
culties attending the wise government of children 
that we reprint it entire from the May issue of ‘‘ Baby- 
hood,” and commend it to fathers and mothers for 
thoughtful consideration : 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Babyhood :” 

John, senior, is Papa, «xtat thirty. John, junior, 
usually addressed without the prefix, was two years old 
December 13, 1884. Visitors exclaim over him as a 
*‘ love of a child ;” bis mother secretly believes him to 
be perfectly beautiful; mulatto Sally, who has pursed 
him from his birth, pronounces him ‘‘a cheruphim, if 
there ever was One on earth.” Since a certain day last 
month John, senior, considers him ‘‘a handful.” 

On that day Junior, who had hitherto been obedient 
to the ukase probibiting him from toucbing anything on 
his father’s writing-table, entered the library, where that 
personage was at work, marched audaciously up to the 
desk, snatched an open letter from under the busy fingers, 
and threw it upon the floor. 

**Now! ‘ook, papa!” ejaculated the cheruphim, 
locking his fists at his back, and puiting up his lower 
lip in a defiant pout that made him into the loveliest 
picture his mother had ever looked upon. 

‘* Junior isa naughty boy !” said the father, judicially. 
‘* No, mamma !’—for she stooped to recover the paper— 
‘* Junior must pick it up and put it back on the table.” 

* Ont!” uttered the angel, smilingly. 

** My Jamb !” (deprecating) from the mother. 

‘** Pick it up, sir!” (magisterial) from the father. 

Both Jobns have bright brown eyes. They met now 
with a dangerous flash, as when two rapiers strike full 
on the edges of the blades. 

‘* Junior—’ont—pick—it—up !” The pout was angry; 
a smull beel rang sharply on the hearth. 

Jobn, senior, pulled open a diawer and took therefrom 
a strip of whalebone that might bave been tossed there 
after the Fall dressmaking was over. Mother and child 
had seen it once before, on a dreadful November after- 
noon neitLer had forgotten. They recognized it imme- 
diately, the one with paling, the other with reddening, 
cheeks. A sibilant sigh cut the awful hush that fell 
upon the thee at its appearance. The father answered 
it: 

‘*My dear” (in ominous composure), ‘‘[ am goiug to 
see this thingthrough. You had better leave the room.”’ 

‘‘ John dear, I am sure the darling will—” 

‘Obey me? SoamI. It is a mere question of time. 
For your sake—and his—you would ao well to leave 
us. He thinks you sympathize with him.” 

Did she? Her anguished gaze devoured him, stand- 
ing erect before the parent transformed into judge and 
lictor. The beautiful eyes were wide and ablaze; the 
baby feet were planted firmly and far apart on the floor ; 
the baby mouth was shut in a hard line. She fell on her 
knees beside him, gathered him into her arms ; her wail 
was out of the depths of a wrung heart : 

**O my boy ! do what papa tells you to do! Pick 
up that paper for mamma!” 

Then (will she ever forget it?) he twisted himself 
loose from ber embrace and struck her full in the face, 
his own inflamed with rage. 

“Go ’way, bad mamma! Junior ‘ont !” 

Weeping aloud as she went, the mother fled to the re- 
mote st recesses of the house, shutting the doors bebind 
her, not to hear the pursuing shrieks, 

‘* Now,” persisted the father, suspending the punish- 
ment and speaking with slow distinctness, ‘* pick up 
that paper and lay it on the table! Do you hear ?” 

A mighty breath of relief escaped him as the child 
moved toward the letter. 

‘* A sharp fight, but a short one !” he murmured. 

Junior put out—not his hand, but a litile foot. Catch- 
ing the toe under the edge of the paper, he pushed it 
along to his father’s chair, there gave it a dexterous flirt 
that nearly landed iton the senior’s knee, and, delighted 
at the exploit, laughed out gleefully, the tears arrested 
at their fount. 

John, senior, put the paper back on the very spot 
where it had lain before. 

‘That won't do, young man! Take it up with your 
fingers !’ 

Again brown eyes struck fire against brown eyes. The 
chubby hands clutched one another behind the stiffened 
spine, and between locked teeth came : 

‘* Junior thay he ont!” 

The mother, through all the closed doors, heard the 
outcries that ensued, then the stern tone of command 
intermitting the ground-swell of sobs. 

‘* Papa” (the blood welling unseen with every stab 
the parent dealt himself) ‘‘—will—whip—hi:—boy— 
until—he—picks—that— paper—up—with—ais — haads 
—and—lays—it—on—the—table !’’ 

Victory at last! Down dropped the boy on his hands 
and knees, crawled up to the hateful object of conten- 
tion, deliberately bent his head, piched up the letter with 
his teeth, crept in the same dog-like fashion to his father, 
and laid the prize on his boot ! 





May the writer submit a question to the readers of this 
true story ? 
What ought John, senfor, to have done ? X. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive queationa, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi 
cations cannot be noticed. | 


It weuld save us some inconvenience if our friends who 
write to this column would kindly give the full name and 
post-office address. We do not ask it for publication, but 
because it is a proper thing to do, and because we are not 
infrequently asked to forward a letter which has been evoked 
by a question or answer, ora suggestion. It is necessary 
also to remind our correspondents that a stamp should 
always be inclosed with a question, which it is therefore 
evident should not be written on apostal card. We are 
frequently obliged to expend two or more stamps in obtain 
ing the answer toa query, and as our labor is gratuitous in 
behalf of our inquirers, we ought not to be “ out of pocket,”’ 
besides, for postage. 


The letter of ‘J. D. B.,”” in The Christian Union of May 
14, went straight to my heart. I, too, am the mother of 
little children whom I am trying, with God’s help, to train 
for eternity. In addition, I have under my care, during 
each year, over one hundred little ones, in a primary Sup- 
day-school class. I have never experienced any trouble in 
the direction mentioned, and I never once thought of the- 
ology in connection with my teachings. I have always 
taught that God is our kind, loving Father, who is never 
angry with us, but grieved with our naughty ways, for 
which he must punish us, only Jesus took the pun- 
ishment for us; that Jesus, God’s Son, who was in all 
the glory of heaven, and equal with God, felt so sorry 
that we were all the time sinning, that he came down as a 
little baby, growing up to be a man, just as the little chil- 
dren now grow, that he might show all little children just 
how they ought to live; that he was tempted and worried 
often, but never sinful ; that at last he died for us, that we, 
though sosinful, migzt be forgiven, and kept from sinning, 
if we only ask God for Jesus’s sake. My little girls, when 
naughty, will often suddenly change, and then say to me, 
‘Did you see me stop being cross, mamma? I whispered 
to Jesus, and he helped me.’’ I always try to teach them to 
make the motive “‘ for Jesus’s sake’ the rule of their lives, 
and I have often been touched when, in my class, I have 
asked who has tried to bear patiently or do cheerfully, ‘in 
His name,”’ through the week to see the faces brighten, and 
the hands go up. 

As I never could bear to live through one day without the 
delightful feeling that Jesus was my ever-present helper and 
guide, so I should feel I was wronging my little ones if I 
kept them from the knowledge of the same !oving Friend, 
‘“ who was in all points tempted’’ as they are, and who so 
loved little children that he gave his life for them. Even 
very little ones can understand this, and are easily touched 
with so great love. J: A. F. 


Is there such an unspoiled dish as burned custard? A friend 
says there is, and that it is ‘‘ delicious.’ I would like a receipt 
forit, and any other good desserts to be made with milk and eggs, 
of which we have an abundant supply just now. 

Back Woops, 

The name “ burned custard "’ is sometimes given toa boiled 
custard, upon which, after it is put into the glass bowl in 
which it is to appear on the table, is heaped meringue which 

s browned nicely with a hot shovel. Forthree pints of cus- 
tard use six eggs and six tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
for the meringue. 

‘*Ttalian,” ‘‘Orange,’’ ‘“‘Spanish,’’ and ‘ Bavarian”’ 
creams are simple variations of milk, or milk and cream, 
thickened both with gelatine and eggs, flavored to taste, 
and cooled ina mold. Any good cook-book gives detailed 
directions for each of these delicacies. 

‘* Rennet custard,’’ or ‘‘ curds,’’ or “‘ junket,’’ isa very sim 
ple but very nice dish, of which Americans would do well 
to make more use. The prepared rennet can be bought of 
any large grocer, and used a teaspoonful to a quart of slight- 
ly warmed milk, which has been flavored ‘‘ to taste.’’ Put 
it away to “set ’’ in theglass bowl in which it is to be served, 
and eat it with cream and sugar. 

Coffee custard, made with part strong coffee and part 
milk ; chocolate custard, with two ounces of grated choco- 
late dissolved in the milk; almond custard, in which to 
three pints of rich milk a large handful of blanched and 
broken bitter almonds have been boiled ina part of it 
till sufficiently flavored—all these are nice variations of the 
plain baked custard. The almond custard, baked in cups, 
with a macaroon put in the top of each one, is a very pretty 
dish. These suggestions open the way for contributions 
from many housewives. In many country places the time 
‘between apples and strawberries ’’ isa perplexing one for 
the dessert-maker, and new dishes which are wholeseme and 
dainty will be gladly welcomed. 


An inquiry concerning pine pillows prompts me to give 
the experience of a friend who purchased one of the luxu 
ries (as she thought), and enjoyed burying her nose in its 
fragrance many times during the day. Soon after, her face 
began to swell and grow red ; the disagreeable effeets follow- 
ing proved that she was poisoned by the pine pillow, which 
her physician cut open and destroyed. I think any one 
susceptible to poisoning would be wise to deny themselves 
the fragrant pine pillows. Mrs. G. A. P. 


Will you please give, for the benefit of a young housekeeper 
and a subscriber of The Christian Union, some easy and cheap 
recipes, which have been tested, for muffins or breakfast biscuits, 
and gratefully oblige A BosTonian. 


We shall be glad to print some well-tested receipts. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE GLACIERS. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
II. 


By E. M. TRAaQvuarR. 


os HERE'S no sign of them this way, at any rate,” 
replied Frank. ‘‘Ah! here’s something that 
looks like the path. Don’t you thiak it is, Jack ?” 

“ All right, old man,” said Jack. ‘I don’t think it is 
myself, but I'll follow wherever you choose to lead.” 

“‘ We must do something, or we'll be lost in the snow,” 
replied Frank. ‘‘ Come on, Gerty !” 

On they went again, steadily ascending. It had 
ceased snowing by this time, but so much time had been 
lost in searching for the path that the twilight was now 
deepening fast. Jack would not have acknowledged it 
for the world, but he was getting heartily tired, and 
wished himself, with all his might, in the millers cozy 
parlor. As for Gerty, it was with difficulty she could 
keep from flagging. Frank trudged on doggedly in 
front, looking carefully about him at every step. 

“ Jack | Gerty !” he shouted at length, ‘‘ here they 
are, before us. Hurrah! Now we shall get home all 
right. Come on!” 

All three quickened their weary steps joyfully as they 
caught sight, in the waning light, of two solitary rocks 
standing out againstthesky. But they seemed strangely 
difficult to reach, and much higher and further off than 
Frank had supposed. Except for the reflection of the 
snow, it was quite dark by the time they reached them. 
To their horror, they found themselves in a region quite 
unkuown to them, and surrounded on all sides by great 
ice-masses which gleamed blue green even in the dark. 

“Jack,” muttered Frank, after some minutes of 
terror-stricken silence, “you've got your wish at last. 
We are up among the glaciers.” 

‘« Ts there no way to get down again quickly ?” asked 
Jack, in an awestruck whisper. At that moment, now 
that be was really among them, the glaciers did not seem 
a bit delightful. ‘‘I am afraid Gerty is awfully tired,” 
he added. 

“No,” said Frank, ‘‘ it would be worse than madness 
to try to get home now before daybreak. We should 
most likely fall over a precipice and be dashed to pieces,or 
into a crevasse out of which we sbould never come alive. 
Even the moon can’t help us now if we had her light, 
which we haven’t. I have heard Carl Hess, the guide, 
say that the moonlight makes everything look so differ- 
ent among the mountains, especially if there be snow 
lying, that it is highly dangerous to be wandering among 
them when she is shining. Don’t cry, Gerty! We 
must look out for some sheltered spot where we can 
stay till morning.” 

Gerty dried her tears. 

‘TI wonder whether we could not find a cave some- 
where,” she taid. ‘‘ Carl told us of an ice-cave some- 
where up here.” 

“ Anice-cave ? ugh !” said Jack. ‘‘ That*'will beacool 
enough bedchamber, to be sure. Is there no chance of 
a stoneone here? That would be more to the purpose.” 

““T wish we could hit upon the ice-cave, ull the same,” 
said Frank. ‘‘ Beggars must not be choosers. Anything 
to get out of this biting wind.” 

Now that the snow had ceased falling, it had come on 
to freeze, and a frost-wind was blowing, keen and sharp 
as aknife. They moved on cautiously, looking about 
them . n every side. 

“I believe that is the very cave,” cried Frank, as a 
dark opening appeared in a great wall of glittering ice 
just before them. Half walking, half creeping, they 
entered a large hollow space that widened as they entered. 
They threw themselves down, glad to rest their weary 
limbs 

Very soon, however, the intense cold began to make 
itself felt. 

‘*Couldn’t we pick up sticks somewhere and make a 
fire ?” asked sanguine Jack. 

“‘No chance of that,” said Frank. ‘‘ Even if we had 
matches with us, which we haven't, there’s no wood 
grows near the glaciers. We left the pines behind us 
long ago. But here are mother’s plaids. What a good 
thing i‘ is to have them! Here, Gerty, let me wrap you 
up. Jack, put yours about you, and let us sit close 
together to keep up the warmth.” 

‘“And what are you going to wrap in ?” said Jack. 
‘‘ Very likely that I should take the plaid and you have 
nothing! I'll freeze first.” 

‘And so shall I,” said Frank. ‘‘ Then we may be- 
come twin rocks like the ‘Brothers.’ But come, we 
must be sensible. It is big enough to wrap about us 
both.” 

They sat some time in silence. 

*‘Gerty, none of that !” cried Frank, suddenly, as the 
little head, in its red hood, sank heavily on his shoulder. 

“T am so sleepy, Frank,” said the girl, drowsily ; 
‘why won’t you let me go to sleep ?” 


“* Because, if you do, you'll never see father or mother 
more,” replied the boy. ‘‘ And you, too, Jack (Jack was 
gazing at him in a kind of stupefied way), see that you 
do not fall asleep. If you do, you'll never waken 
more.” 

‘« Tsay!” he continued, asa bright thought struck him ; 
‘we have had no supper. Are you not hungry? | 
am, I can tell you. Where is grandmother’s basket ? 
Mother won’t be angry with us for taking what is in it 
in a case like this.” 

The basket was produced, and the griddle-cakes taken 
out. Frank, with his pocket knife, dealt out great 
lumps of butter to each, reminding them that the Eski 
mos always eat lots of fat to keep out the cold. The 
meal roused them iorawhile. They began to talk quite 
merrily, and to wonder how long they could hold out, 
supposing they should be snowed up. By and by the 
moon rose. It wasa wonderful, glittering landscape she 
shone upon, but the children bad no eyes to see it. The 
deadly drowsiness was beginning to steal over them 
again. Even Frank felt himself succumbing. 

“This will never do,” he cried, rousing himself with 
an effort, and shaking the ether two vigorously by 
the arms. ‘“ Jack, Gerty, wake up! I say, suppose we 
tell stories to keep ourselves awake.” 

“Don’t know any,” said Jack; ‘‘at least none that 
would please you. You only care for mountain sprites, 
gnomes, kobolds, and such like.”’ 

‘*No, we don’t,” said Frank. ‘‘ Tell us about—what’s 
his name ? the man you’re called after, you know, who 
killed all the giants. Gerty has never heard it.” 

** Oh, do tell it, Jack,” said Gerty. ‘‘Ido so want to 
hear about your giants. They are ever so much grander 
than our gnomes.” 

“Well, then, if you wish it so much, you shall have 
it. See that you listen attentively.” And Jack began the 
world-famous tale of the gallant Cornish herdboy, who 
devoted his life to fighting against wrong and oppression. 
Gerty listened with rapt attention. 

“What a nice story!” she said when it was ended. 
“If I were a boy, I should wish to be like the giant- 
killer ; only there are no giants nowadays to kill.” 

“Do you know,” said Jack, proud of his superior 
knowledge, ‘‘my father says there never were such 
things as giants, and that, in the story, they only stand 
for evil things.” 

‘* Then we can all fight against them,” said Frank. 

They were silent again for a little. 

‘* Sleep is the evil giant we have got to kill just now,” 
resumed Frank, after a while. ‘‘ Gerty, you must tell 
us a& story now.” 

** But you'll laugh at mine, because it is only a girl’s 
story,” said Gerty. 

“No, we won't,” said Jack. ‘‘I, for one, promise to 
listen most attentively.” 

Gerty began. 

‘* Once there was a king and queen who had a beauti- 
ful little girl for their daughter. One day, after she 
was grown up, the went for a walk up the mountain. 
When she got so high as to be quite near the snow, she 
found two beautiful flowers. One was as red as blood, 
the other was as soft and white as a littlelamb. The 
princess plucked them and placed them in her bosom. 
Then che turned to go home, but right in her path she 
saw an ugly little misshapen man, only two feet high, 
who scowled at her and said : 

*«* Maiden, throw aside these mountain flowers. The 
Alpine rose, as red as blood, will take away all thy 
delight in the splendor of thy father’s house. Whoso- 
ever wears it cares only for the happiness of others, 
because it makes him unselfish. The Noblewhite will 
keep his heart pure and spotk ss as that of a little child. 
Now, thou art a king’s daughter, and must adorn thy- 
self with gold and precious stones. I and my brothers 
dig for these in the mountain mines, and it is our will 
that kings and princes care for them, and not for the 
flowers that make them despise us. Therefore, maiden, 
once more I bid thee throw away those silly flowers and 
take these diamonds instead,’ and he held out to hera 
handful of glittering stones. 

“« But the princess would not take the jewels, and sald : 

««*T will that my heart remain pure and spotless, and 
that it may never grow hard to others. Therefore I will 
keep my beautiful mountain flowers forever.’ 

‘“**On thine own head be it then,’ replied the gnome. 
Then by his enchantments he shut her up in a dark 
cave, where she was to lie in a deep sleep until some one 
could be found who despised riches for their own sake as 
much as she did. But it was hundreds of years before 
any one could be found to free the princess. All the 
knights and great lords who came to free her, and 
plucked the Alpine rose and Noblewhile, threw them 
away as soon as the gnome offered them gold and 
jewels. The king and queen died, and great wicked- 
ness began to prevail in the land. 

“« One time there came to the mountain a poor shepherd 
boy, and plucked the flowers which only grow on the 
lofty heights. He thought them so pretty that he placed 
them in his bosom. Then the gnome appeared, and 





offered him diamonds, as he had done to all the others, 


But the shepherd would not have them, and kept fast 
to his pretty flowers. 

‘‘Then the evil gnome grew very angry, and made 
such awful contortions that it was dreadful to see. 

‘‘He knew that his hour was come. So a whirlwind 
arose and carried him away. The door of the cave 
burst open with a noise like thunder, and the beautiful 
princess came out, wearing the flowers in her bosom. 
Then she gave the shepherd her hand, and they became 
king and queen of that country. As long as they lived 
there was no wickedness in it. Every one followed 
their example in loving and caring more for others than 
themselves, instead of thinking only of vain show. 
But afterwards people began to be fond of the gnome's 
gold and stones again. Only not on the mountains. 
The hill people are simple and true-hearted, and would 
not know what to do with these things even if they had 
them. But they love thei: pretty Alpine rose and 
Noblewhite, and the chamois hunters wear them in 
their caps, and the maidens in their breasts, Whenever 
a great whirlwind arises, they say, ‘ Listen ! there is the 
gnome come again to try to destroy our pretty flowers.’ ” 

‘* That is a very nice story indeed, Gerty,” said Jack. 
‘But, for all that, if I had been the princess I should 
have taken the diamonds and left the flowers.’ ” 

‘That is because you are not a mountain boy,” said 
Frank. 

‘*Now, Frank, it’s your turn,” began Gerty again, 
after a long pause. 

‘*T must think a little first,” he answered. 

All power of thought, however, seemed leaving him. 
He was roused by Jack shaking him by the arm and 
calling ‘‘ Frank, Frank!” He only stared stupidly 
about him. 

‘Frank, rouse yourself, old fellow,” shouted Jack in 
hisear. ‘‘If you fall asleep we shall all three be lost.” 
Then, as a thought struck him, ‘‘ Didn’t I hear your 
grandmother say she had put a bottle of extract of 
coffee into the basket ? Let us try it. That will keep 
us awake if anything can.” 

He fumbled about in the basket and found the bottle. 
Once it nearly slipped through his numbed fingers on 
the hard ice, where its precious contents would have 
been spilled. He succeeded in uncorking it, and put it 
to Frank’s lips. The effect of the little potion was 
instantaneous. Gerty was made to take some too. 
Then Frank began his story. He told the well-known 
one of the Emperor Max of Germany, who went up the 
mountains to hunt tte chamois. In the heat of the 
chase, he got to a place called St. Martin’s Wall, a per- 
pendicular wall of rock wita a narrow ledge in the 
middle not a foot broad. On this poor Max stood, and 
could neither go backward nor forward. Then St. 
Hubert appeared to him, and told him to be of good 
cheer, a8 his people would soon arrive to help him. 

At this point Jack showed signs of giving in. So he 
too had to take a mouthful of the coffee to revive him. 
They went on thus, alternately telling stories to keep 
themselves awake, and taking sips of the extract. Siill 
the time seemed as if it would never pass. The last 
drops had been drained from the tiny bottle, and Frank 
began to think despairingly what means could be now 
used to keep themselves from falling into the death- 
sleep. His eyes wandered to the mouth of the cave, 
and seemed to see a faint streak on the horizon. He 
looked at it with straining eyes. Could he be deceived ? 
No; it brightened! Then the tension of the poor boy’s 
nerves gave way, and he burst into tears. 

‘« Jack | Gerty !” he cried to his astonished compan 
ions. ‘‘ Look, look yender! We are safe now. It is the 
dawn.” Slowly, slowly the day broke. As soon as it 
was light enough to leave their cave with safety they 
did so. Looking about them, they could scarcely 
believe their eyes. They seemed to be up in the very 
sky, on the top of a perpendicular wall of rock. Far 
down beneath them they saw the village, and the great 
waterfall so distant that it seemed like a slender thread. 
A single step in the wrong direction, and they must 
have fallen over. 

‘I think God’s angels must have been guiding us 
last night in this dreadful place,” whispered Gerty. 

‘*T think so too,” said her brother. 

Quickly leaving this dangerous spot, they commenced 
their downward walk. Their progress was slow and 
difficult, as now they were able to see and dread the 
dangers they had passed so recklessly in the dark the 
night before. After some time they thought they heard 
a sound as of distant shouting. This gave them new 
courage. They called back at the pitch of their voices. 
This went on for some minutes, alternately shouting 
and replying, until at last a large party of villegers ap- 
peared, the father at their head, with alpenstocks and 
lanterns in their hands. All their troubles were now 
well over. It seemed that the miller, getting anxious 
at their non-appearance after the snow came on, had set 
off to meet them as eveniog came on. Not finding 
them, he went on to his wife’s mother, expecting, or 
hoping rather, to find them safe with her. His distress 
knew no bounds on finding that they had left early in 





the afternoon. Getting together a party of the ncigh- 
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bors, all eager and willing to help in seeking the poor 
wandering children, and scarcely hoping to find them 
alive, he searched in all directions. By good fortune 
they came upon the little ‘oot-tracks just where they 
turned upwards again, after it had ceased snowing. 
They followed them up carefully, and thus the children 
were saved. It was not a bit too soon, as they were 
now thoroughly exhausted, and had to be carried heme 
the rest of the way. There the good mother's careful 
nursing soon made them all right again. But it was a 
long time before Jack ever cared to visit the glaciers 
again. 


‘*So now you have my story, Nell.” 

‘‘But what became of them all afterwards ? 
Nellie. ‘‘ Tell me about Frank, papa.” 

‘Oh! I must tell you all that too, must 1? Well, 
Frank is now a gallant cham»is-hunter in his own 
Tyrol. Geriy is grown up, and cuts vegetables for din- 
ner now in a mill of her own, and has some nice little 
girls and boys running about her feet.” ; 

‘* And Jack, papa ?” 

“So you can’t guess who Jack is? No? Well, he is 
e, certain little girl’s papa, who learned from his practice 
that night, in the ice-cave, the art of telling stories. 


” 


says 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HERE is much talking about war now, and I am 
sorry to say that I think there are people who 
would really be glad to have a great war going on in the 
world, if they were not in the fight. They believe that 
then they could make more money. For when men are 
fighting they cannot be sowing seed and ratsing wheat, 
nor making cloth in factories, so the men who care for 
money more than they do for Christ and his peace will 
urge the fighters on, and raise wheat and make cloth to 
sell for a large price to the poor people whose factories 
are silent and whose fields are weed-grown because of 
war. Another reason is that people like theexcitement of 
seeing a fight, or reading about it. Yes, grown-up peo- 
ple are just like the street-boys, who run as fast as pos- 
sible to see two boys or two dogs tear each other, and 
they will rush for the papers which give the sorry ac- 
counts of battles and read them as eagerly as if the news 
were pleasant. But what made me think of war now 
was what I have just read in a letter which came to me 
from—let me see, is it fourteen thousand miles away ? 
dear me ! is the world so large as that ?—from one of my 
biggest nephews. He says: ‘‘ The captain pointed out 
to me to-day some Portuguese men-of-war.” When I 
read that I imagined he had seen some great ships with 
ugly-looking gun-houses on the sides, and noses of great 
capnons sticking out, with men dressed in fine uniform 
pacing up and down the decks, and I began to be a little 
afraid for fear my nephew's ship had been in some 
trouble. ‘‘ The Portuguese man-of-war is a species of 
jelly-fish, which lives upon the surface of the water, and 
has a sort of finny tall, and by means of this it sails 
upon, and even ‘ by,’the wind. This, I should say, is 
only my vague idea of it. The captain, the mate, and 
I, all tried to find out the exact facts about the fish, but 
the few authorities we had toconsult gave us little light. 
The mate thought it was a kind of nautilus. This was 
a slight clew, which I searched out in a family encyclo- 
pedia on board. I found there the following lucid and 
highly interesting information: ‘The Nautilide, a fam- 
fly of cephalopodous mollusks, constitute the ammoni- 
tide, or ammonite, family, or rather tetrabranchia- 
tra.’ Thatseems to me to be a pretty heavy load for a 
small encyclopedia.” 

My curiosity is excited, and I am anxious to know 
about this curious fish. Can anybody tell me, in plainer 
language than that learned book does, about this pecul- 
iar animal? I am quite relieved to find that it is not a 
dangerous veseel of war; are not you? A great deal of 
fun is made of us Americans because we have not much 
of anavy. I am quite proud that we have not a great 
navy and a great army, and that we do not expect to 
settle our disputes as wild beasts and savages do, by 
fighting, but that there is some better way to do it. 

I have heard it said, as an excuse for having guns and 
pistols, that we must be prepared to defend ourselves ; 
but I notice that nearly all the people who keep those 
weapons are more subject to attack than those who do 
not. 

There was one rather funny thing in the letter which 
I spuke of, which I will quote for you: ‘‘ We have three 
cats on board, which we have named Tom Quartz, 
Sefiorita, and Blade of Grass. It is amusing to watch 
them when the ship lays over and lurches as she has to- 
day. They walk about the deck, and sit and lie down, 
with all the skill of old sailors, leaning to windward, and 
‘ giving’ back and forth, from one set of legs to the other, 
as the vessel rolls. Sefiorita is the most graceful animal ; 
she deserted a Spanish steamer, that was on the other 
side of our pier, in New York, and shipped with us, 
lured on, no doubt, by Tom Quartz, who is old, digni- 
fied, and harmless enough to have known better. To-. 








day she was sitting on the windward side of a box in 
the fore-cabin, and every time the vessel lurched she put 
her paw out in frent of her, and steadied herself against 
the box, as naturally as I should put out my hand to keep 
myself from being thrown against 1 bulkhead.” 


Cass City, Mich. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am seven years old. I go to school, and I am in the third 
reader. I also go to Sunday-school, and I have signed a pledge 
not to drink wine or use tobacco or swear, and I will keep my 
pledge. Ihave no pets but alittle kitten. I would like you to 
print my letter. Masays that she thinks that she never saw a 
letter from any little boyin Michiganin The Christian Union. 
Good-by. From your nephew, Harry W. 

I have a great many Michigan nephews, but I am glad 
to have another one, and especially one who will not 
drink any strong drink. It is a great deal for a small 
boy to take such a pledge. I hope you may have grace 
to keep it. 

JEnicno, Vt., April 29, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Tam afraid it has been so long since I have written to you 
that you will not be able to find my name to put a red line un- 
der it; but I hope you will enter it new among your nieces and 
nephews then. 

You told us of some games some time ago. In “ squails” is 
there any rule what it counts to the player who snaps a man 
into the inner ring? or, if it goes off on the floor, does it count so 
much out? or does the one who gets his men into the ring first 
beat ? 

We have a game called ‘Dumb Crambo” that we like very 
much. Inthe game half of the party leave the room, and those 
remaining select a word and tell those outside what it rhymes 
with, and they then select the word they think it is, and, going 
into the room, act it without saying a word; the company 
within guess what they are acting, and tell them whether it is 
right. They continue to act until they have got the right word, 
and then the two sides change places. It is often great fun. 

I am glad you are going to take the Town and Country Club 
I joined it several weeks ago. {[ am going to take the observa 
tions of the weather, and have a kitchen garden. 

If my letter were not so long I would tell you about a pano- 
rama that another little boy and myself have been painting, but 
I'll let that go until another time. 

If you have any flower seeds left will you please send me some # 
I hope you will be willing to let me come in again with your 
flock of girls and boys. Yours with love, GigE S. 


Some one will have to tell you about the rules of the 
game of equails. Thank you very much for describing 
Dumb Crambo ; it is a very entertaining game. Don’t 
forget when you write again to tell us about the pano 
rama. I remember when I was a little girl some boysip 
our neighborhood made a panorama, and I am sure that 
we had greater fun visiting it than I ever had after- 
ward at apy grand panorama. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

MY SISTER FANNY AND I TAKE MUSIC 
LESSONS ON THE PIANO. MY KITTEN IS 
BLACK, WITH A YELLOW SPOT ON ITS FORE 
HEAD. FLORENCE C. 


New Haven, Conn., Sunday Afternoon, March 22, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

sometime last November my brother Nathan was admitted 
into your large family of nephews and nieces, and so I want to 
be admitted also. 

We have taken The Christian Union for some time, and like it 
very much. 

Almost every week I read the many nice stories and the nu- 
merous letters from your nephews and nieces, which I enjoy 
very much. 

We have been having quite warm and pleasant weather for 
March ; that is, a good deal of sunshine ; but lately the days have 
been pretty cold. 

My little sister Winifred sometimes wishes that God made her 
a boy instead of a girl, so she could run and play with them. 
Some days she says she is no longer Winifred, but Lena, ete. 

My brother says that he has not forgotten you, but there is 
nothing special to write about. I think I have written enough 
now for the first time. So good-by. 

Your loving niece, Mary 8S. 

P. 8S.—Please print this, because I want to surprise my father. 

I do not wonder that Winifred sometimes wants to be 
a boy when she sees all the privileges they have, which 
apparently are denied to girls. ButI hope the time is 
coming when girls may be encouraged to spend as much 
time out-of doors as their brothers, and taught how to 
play safely and properly, in a way to have just as much 
fun as the boys. I think in my family Trixie enjoys 
hereelf quite as much as Carl. Sheclimbsinto the trees, 
she runs about with the goat and the dog, and I hope 
she will sometime be able to harness a horse, to saddle it 
and drive and ride it, as well as her brothers. There 
must be some differences between boys and girls, both 
in their play and in their work, but I think it ought not 
to be in any way which makes the boys’ life seem hap- 
pier or better. Please give my love to your brother, and 
tell him that I hope he will find something interesting to 
write about before long. 





AmsDEN, Seneca County, Ohio, April 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not written to you for a long time—almost a year—and 
not thanked you forthe pretty card you sent me. [ think it 
just beautiful. You ask me to tell you sbout England. Kent, 
the county we came from, is much prettier than the country 
around here ; it is not so level, and has a mure even tempera- 
ture ; the winters are warmer and the summers cooler than in 
this State ; the flowers are more numerous. The primroses were 
in bloom a month or more ago. They have hop gardens and 
black currant gardens, but they do not growcorn as we do. 





When we first came to thiscountry, we did not know what corn 
was. The English call corn maize ; don’t that sound odd? It is 
not on the ear, as we have it. We have pop-corn, and they never 
saw that. Do you like pop-corn? We bad rathera rough voy- 
uge on the ocean. We stopped at Halifax, and papa and I got 
off a little while. The ship stopped there three days: then we 
sailed to Baltimore. There we got off the ship, and took the 
train for Fostoria; we got there about nine o'clock tn the even- 
ing. The next day we went Into the country to live. We had 
to meve into a log-house. The country is low where we live 
now ; it is not a pretty place even in‘summer; plenty of woods, 
all broken up. The roads are as muddy as they can be, but I 
like to live here all the same. We don't live on a farm, nor keep 
horses, cows, and pigs. We have some ehickens. We have set 
one hen with eleven eggs, so as to have an early trood of 
chickens. To-day is Sunday, but I did not go to Sunday-school, 
as I have the whouping cough, and must not go out. We live 
aboat a mile from church ; about as far to week-day school. I am 
not going this summer. I read in The Christian Union that you 
had some seeds. I would very much lik»y to havea few. I send 
you a postage stamp for the seeds, if you send them: and also 
ten cents for the poor chi'dren to go out West. This letter is 
getting long, sol must close. From your niece, 
JENNIE W. 

You must find your present home a great contrast to 
the English home, but I am glad you are happy. It is 
true that we depend a great deal upon what is around 
us; but all the real happiness comes so much from 
what we are, and what the friends are with whom we 
live, that we can be happy almost anywhere. 


Putney, Vt., April of, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I want to be one of your nieces. Mamma takes The Christian 
Union, and I read all the letters in your Writing-Desk. I have 
a brother, Cliffie, tive years old. Mamma has just bought him 
an express-wagon. I am seven years old. Papa thinks I ought 
not to print my letters, but to write them. We havea brood of 
ten brown Leghorn chickens, and one cat, named Topsy. They are 
our pets. We have five maple trees, and make sirup, and have 
wax on snow sometimes. I hope you will think this letter good 
enough to print. I hope all the little nephews and nieces will 
have flowers and a good time on May Day. 

Yours truly, Kary B. 

I agree with your father that you ought very soon, if 
not now, to write your letters. Let me see how well 
you can succeed with your first one. Can you tell Carl 
how to make a hen set—or sit, we should say, should we 
not? Why is it we always talk about a hen sitting ? 
Car] is running the chicken yard, and expects to make 
a great deal of money. He counted what he was going 
to sell his chickens for; but, alas! he has not even a 
prospect of a chicken yet, for not one of his hens is in- 
clined t» spend three weeks keeping her egss warm. 
Once upon a time a funny friend of mine sent mea 
paper of pins and a ba!] of twine and a box, that I might 
tie and pio a hen down to make her sit. I did not suc- 
ceed in ralsing any chickens that way, and I am afraid 
Carl will be no more successful than I. One of his 
ducks has just begun her four weeks’ brooding, and I 
hope at the end of that time we shall have some pretty 
ducklings trotting about. 


OxForp, Ohio, May 30, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Your kind note and the pretty card reached me one busy 
morning last week, ard I was surprised and glad that you re- 
membered those of us who were nt so fortunate as our Western 
cousin. At this time of the year it is a delight to spend every 
spare minute In fixing up the yard, our great summer living 
room. Early in the season we girls put aside all other work and 
devoted one forenoon to yard-cleaning. Unless you had sisters 
to work with once, I don’t believe you can imagine the fun we 
had that morning, and we accomplished a great deal, too. 

But how the grass and weeds do grow! About the time every- 
thing is in apple-pi2 order, we have to begin over again. 

I guess that is the way with most good things; we have to work 
persistently for them. 

Among all the spring jobs whleh have been done about the 
place, our wigwam pleases me most. The glory of it, however, 
is due to my sister, who planned, and my cousin, who executed. 
In our south yard, at a suitable distance from the house, father 
set out, some years ago, what we like to call our Centennial 
Forest. Our aim is to make the place as wild and natural as 
possible, and to that end we have brought from the woods all 
kinds of wild flowers and vines. The wigwam, which is built of 
poles, all leaning to a common center, stands some distance 
back among the trees, and it isn’t hard to go down there and 
imagine one’s self in pioneer times, with Indians all about. The 
wigwam is large enough for three people to sit or stand com- 
fortably, and, in a pinch, I think a good dozen wight find breath- 
ing room for a limlied time. Our cousin spaded and enriched the 
earth about the outer edge, and we have a fine lot of vines 
transplanted and growing. We will depend upon morning-glory, 
cypress, madeira, and balloon vines for a covering this summer 
but will start hardy native vines, which will need little care 
after the first year, and will be more in keeping with our wild 
flowers and forest trees. I think a large pair of horns would top 
off the wigwam beautifuily. 

We have many plans for our wonderful little forest. Itisa 
continual source of pleasure, and is improving every year. 

Spring beauty is one of our commonest early flowers, and for 
several weeks each spring the woods are carpeted with them 
But I notice in to-day’s paper another niece has told you all you 
asked about the claytonia, and I will close before I have said too 
much. Your loving niece, Bertie K. B 

Alas! I had no sisters to work with me; but I can 
easily imagine the pleasure of such companionship. I 
really want to visit you and take a little quiet afiernoon 
rest in that pleasant wigwam. I wonder if you make a 
couch of spicy pine boughs. I should like to bave such 
a retreat in the warm days of the summer coming on, 
when I get very tired and hot. Suppose you contrive 
some way to annihilate the distance just once or twice 
this summer ! 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE 
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SUNDAY OFTERNOON. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST.’ 


3y Lyman ABBOTT. 


HOSE who think that Jesus of Nazareth was a 
man, royally endowed, will still, for the most part, 
agree that no man has exerted so wide and so powerful 
an influence on the destinies, if not of the whole human 
race, at least of that portion of it with which our inter- 
ests are interwoven. They cannot, therefore, but regard 
it as an interesting question, What was the knowledge 
which he possessed which gave him this rare power 
over humanity? and what is the method by which we 
can become sharers in that knowledge? Those, on the 
other hand, who believe that he was the Son of God, 
and that the illumination that has irradiated from his 
life is a divine illumination, will certainly be no less 
interested to inquire, What was the human knowledge 
which he laid hold upon and made instrumental in the 
execution of his divine purposes? The Apostle Peter 
in the passage suggested for our study of to-day, tells 
us how we may become neither barren nor unfruitful in 
this kngwledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The story of the life of Jesus does not indicate that he 
possessed any peculiar educational advantages. He was 
brought up as a Jewish boy of peasant parents, in the 
village of Nazareth, his only school probably such as 
was furnished by the synagogue school of his little vil 
lage. He never seems to have gone up to Jerusalem to 
study at the university of his nation there, as Paul did, 
nor ever to have added to his own meditations the re- 
sources afforded by travel in foreign lands. Three books 
lay open to him, and constituted his library: Nature, 
Humanity, and the Bible ; to which, in any comprehen- 
sive consideration of his knowledge—the knowledge 
which he possessed, or the knowledge which he used, as 
the reader pleases to regard it—must be added also his 
knowledge of God. 

1. He was familiar with nature—loved {t, spoke often 
of it, and introduced frequent references to it in his 
teachings. The birds that flitted above his heal, the 
wind that fanned his cheek, the grain that waved at his 
side, the fish that swam in the clear water of the lake 
on whose waters he was wont to find his rest, all spoke 
tohim. He heard their speech, comprehended it, and 
interpreted it to men of duller vision than his own. But 
his knowledge of nature was sympathetic, not mechan- 
ical; he knew nature as a book, not asa machine. He 
made no new discoveries of nature’s laws, no new dis 
closures concerning them; he added nothing to the 
world’s stock of inventions. It was not thus he won his 
power over humanity, or added wealth to humanity’s 
store ; but all his teaching assume that nature is herself 
a hieroglyphic, in which God has written truth for 
man’s spiritual benefit. He did not us: natural phe- 
nomena to illustrate moral truth, but he discovered 
moral truth underneath natural phenomena, and brought 
it out to the light. He knew n ture not as Newton or 
Laplace, but as Keats and Wordsworth, but with a 
diviner instinct than any poet before or since. 

2. There is no indication that he formulated any phi 
losophy of man, or of man’s relations to his fellow-man. 
He propounded no psychology, no p>litical economy, 
no sociology ; he neither studied man nor society scien- 
tifically. And yet it is said of him that he knew what 
was in man; he understood the motives, the ulterior 
springs of action; he discerned beneath the fair exterior 
of the Pharisee his greed and hateful heart ; he discerned 
beneath the foul exterior of the publican and the sinner 
the despairing, sorrowing, hungering, hoping heart. He 
spake the words of condemnation to the one, and they 
shrank abashed from his presence, because their con- 
science attested the truth of his insight ; he spake words 
of hope and cheer to the other, and they sprang up 
hopefully and radiantly to lay held of his Gospel, be 
cause their hearts attested its truthfulness in it- c ipacity 
to meet and feed their hunger and their need. Thus he 
knew man, not as an abstraction, but asa reality ; pot 
as a subject for philosophic analysis, but for vital appre- 
ciation. He knew man not by the cold analysis of the 
head, but by the warm, sympathetic pulsations of the 
heart, And it was this knowledge, this insight, this 
sympathetic appreciation, this oneness in feeling and in 
vital current with those to whom he spoke and to whom 
he still speaks, that gave him his vast po ver over them 
He spake with authority, and their conscience bore wit 
bess to the authority with which he spoke. 

3. There is no evidence that he possessed, and cer- 
tainly he never used, critical or scholastic knowledge 
concerning the Bible. He may have known whether 
Moses wrote Deuteronomy, and whether Jonah wrote 
the Book of Jonah, whether one or two Isaiahs wrote 
the book of prophecy that bears his name; but these 
questions he never discussed, he never even considered. 
lf he doubted the common belief respecting the author 
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ship of the ancient books, he never expressed the doubt; 
if he knew their authorship, he never vouchsafed to de. 
clare definitely and dogmatically his knowledge. The 
question was one wholly foreign to his teaching, and 
apparently to his feeling. He knew the Bible, not crit- 
ically, not scholastically, but spiritually and intuitively ; 
he saw deeper meanings in its words than scribe or 
Pharisee had ever seen. In the common phrase, ‘ the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” he discerned a 
testimonity to immortality. In the Prophets he read a 
prophecy of a suffering Messiah, which even the most 
devout of his age had failed to read, and when, after his 
resurrection, he walked with two of his disciples toward 
Emmaus, he opened their eyes and showed them also 
how to find the truth in the Bible. As one in spring 
scrapes away the dead leaves that have fallen over the 
roots, and beneath, imbedded in the moss, discovers 
the beautiful and fragrant, but modest, trailing arbu- 
tus, so Christ cleared away all that was dead and 
decayed, the rubbish of the centuries, and found, be- 
neath, the living, blossoming, fragrant truth of God. 
Some of his most exquisite teaching has its root and 
source in his interpretation of the Old Testament. He 
plucked from this tree a bud: *‘ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ;” 
and as he held it in his hand it blossomed into the para- 
le of the Prodigal Son, ‘‘ the crown of all his parables.” 
Thus he told his followers, by example more eloquent 
than precept, how so to use the Bible as to make it vital 
and potent for the succor and salvation of mankind. 

4. He propounded no scheme of theology ; he launched 
upon the world po system like Calvin's Institutes ; he 
offered no philosophy, new or old, respecting God and 
God's government ; he made no attempt to justify the 
ways of God to man. But God was his Father, and he 
lived in fellowship with lim ; he knew Go, not merely 
something about God, and this vital knowledge radi- 
ated his life and inspired his teaching. His declaration 
unto his disciples is that the Father dweltin him, and 
did his works, and uttered his words. As he knew 
pature, man, and the Bible, so als» he knew God, with 
a vital, personal, sympathctic knowledge ; a knowledge 
which, not more by his living words than by his life, he 
imparted, and still continues to impart, to his disciples. 

Such, in birest and briefest outline, was the knowl- 
edge of Christ—a knowledge of nature as a divine book, 
of man as a living organism, of the Bivle as a magazine 
of divine truth, and of God as a personal, living, present 
Father. Now Peter tells us how we may aspire to and 
enter into this knowledge—not by scientitic explorations 
of nature, not by skillful intellectual analysis of man, 
not by examination of Greek and Hebrew texts of the 
Bible, not by a hypothetical anatomy of God, a classt- 
fication of his atiributes, or a scheme of his govern- 
ment, but by a life which makes us partakers of the 
divine nature, and thus gives to us the poet’s eye and 
the prophet’s vision to s’e what nature discloses, what 
man is, what the Bible reveals, and what is the eternal 
iruth of God himself. Slowly we grow up into this 
knowledge by a process of character-building. Not the 
first step in the divine curriculum can we take without 
faith, without some spiritual perception of the spiritual 
verities which give supremest value to nature, man, and 
literature ; but this faith alone, born of the closet and 
exercised in the library, is not enough. To this giving 
all diligence, we must ald manly valor, for Christian 
character is a character of heroism ; and to valor knowl- 
edge, for ignorance may be the mother of superstition, 
but not of true devotion ; and to knowledge self-control, 
temperance in all things; and to self-control patience, 
the patience that flees not, from ills seeking escape, but 
remains, Atlas like, beneath them, holding them on its 
broad shoulders for others’ sake ; and to patience godli- 
ness, devotion to and service of God ; and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, the neighborly feeling that gives us 
sympathy and contact with him who needs us; and 
to brotherly kindness love universal and all-embraciog, 
perfect as the love of our Father in heaven is perfect. 
Not chiefly by books and theologies, not chiefly by 
creeds and statements, but by life, patientiy adding 
characteristic to characteristic, are we made so that we 
shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in our par- 
taking of that divine knowledge which Jesus Christ 
laid hold of and made his own in the work of the 
world’s reformation. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
GROWING. 


By Emity HuntTiIncTon MILLER. 

HERE is nothing lovelier than a rosy, healthy, 

happy little baby. Every one admires it, and 
every one loves it. It is a great deal more charming 
than a grown map or woman, but no one would wish to 
have it stay a baby always. The soft litle feet must 
learn to walk, and the little cooing mouth to speak 
words ; the ears must learn to listen, and the mind to 
undersland, for the baby has to learn about a great 
many things, We love to wait upon the helpless baby, 


ful sight. We laugh when the baby reaches his hands 
for the moon, or wants to take hold of the sunshine; 
but a man who knew no better would make us sad to 
see. Babies must grow in size, and in strength, and in 
knowledge; and if they do not, we know there is 
something wrong with them. 

God’s little children must grow also, At first they 
only know enough to love him because he gives them 
food and clothing and home and friends; but as they 
learn more about him and can understand his wishes, 
they will find out many things to please him. The 
mother watches the baby every day to see if he grows, 
and so our Father watches us, and says: ‘‘ My little 
children, grow in grace and in the knowledge of your 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

What makes children grow ? Onethingis good food. 
They must have plenty of wholesome food, and have it 
every day. Jesus says his words are like bread, to 
make us strong in the Lord, and if we wish to grow in 
grace, we must take God’s words into our hearts as we 
take food into our bodies, and by and by, instead of 
being like children, we shall be men and women ; God’s 
workmen and God’s soldiers. Another thing that 
helps children to grow is exercise. If you wish your 
arms to grow you must use them, and every day you 
can do a little more and a little harder work. So if 
every day you try to serve God by using your love and 
patience and obedience and gentleness, they will grow 
stronger too, and that will be growing in grace. 

Your bodies will some day stop growing ; instead of 
getting stronger they wili become old and weak. But 
that part of you which loves and serves God, and listens 
to his commands, will never grow old. God’s children 
may keep on growing in grace as long as they live, and 
then they only go to a world where they grow a great 
deal faster than they do here. 

Plants grow as wellas people. When your garden isall 
nicely prepared, you put seeds into the warm, soft earth, 
and watch to see them come up, and grow, and blossom 
into beautiful flowers. That is what the farmer does 
with his fields; he puts seeds of wheat and corn into the 
ground, and waits for them to grow and bear fruit, If 
the seed is good, and it is planted right, it will grow. 
Now, the Bible says that besides growing ourselves as 
children grow, we have every one a garden to take care 
of, in which we must plant good seed to bear fruit for 
God. 

Here are some things to plant, and our lesson says we 
must ‘‘ give all diligence” to do it ; that means, go right 
about it in good earnest, or we shall only be like barren 
fields and gardens that bear no fruit at all. But first 
we must have faith. That is nota seed to plant; it is 
the soil of the garden in which everything must take 
root and grow. The first thing is to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and trust ourselves to him, and that pre- 
pares our hearts with evil in which good seed can grow. 

These are the seeds: Virtue—that is, the love of 
everything that is good, and hatred of all that is bad— 
Knowledge, Temperance, Patience, Godliness, Brotherly 
Kindness, Love. Perhaps the reason that you put in 
Virtue first is that it grows up straight and strong so 
that other plants can twine about it, and cover it with 
blossoms ; but they are all good, and bear precious 
fruit. 

This golden text is a message to you, that you may 
stop and think whether you are growing every day 
stronger to serve God, and wiser in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, And the lesson about seeds that 
grow is that you may think whether the things that you 
have planted in your heart are the seeds of good plants 
or of bad weeds. 








THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.’ 
By Samvue. E. Herrick, D.D. 

“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe a!'l things what- 
soever I have commanded you : and, lo, lam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’’—St. Matt., xxviii., 19, 20. 

HE Prudential Committee of the American Board 

of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have done 
me the honor—an honor which | esteem as bringing with 
it a great privilege—to make me their spokesman to the 
churches upon this anniversary occasion. An honor 
which brings with it a privilege, I say, and yet I cannot 
forget that there is attaching to it at the present time an 
unusual degree of responsibility. That venerable in- 
stitution, as you are all aware, will, a few months hence, 
celebrate in this city the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
birth. It is to be expected that upon such an occasion, 
when the eyes of the world will be summoned with 
special emphasis to a renewed scrutiny of its history and 
work, the spirit of criticism will not be wholly silent. 
Three-quarters of a century of such work for the king- 
dom of God as it has been permitted to few other 
organizations to accomplish during the nineteen Chris- 
tian centuries will give it no immunity from hostile 
aspersion and malignant misrepresentation. Protracted 
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and honorable service, indeed, abroad or at home, in its 
motives, its methods, its fidelity, its success, is likely to 
be challenged by ignorance, or envy, or willfulness, or 
outright cruelty of spirit, and sometimes by all com- 
bined ; and that, too, with a wanton recklessness which 
makes the serious crime as easy to forget when it has 
been committed as it was to perpetrate it at the first. 
We shall soon be treated afresh to the old arguments of 
an enormous outlay unbalanced by any adequate 
results ; of so many conversions at so many hundreds 
or thousands of dollars per soul ; of seventy-five years 
of work and the by no means proportionate advance of 
Christian light ; of sects propagating their sectarianism 
in the name of Christianity ; of converting heathen 
abroad and neglecting the heathen at home; of one 
dollar given to pagan countries and two dollars ex- 
pended or wasted in its administration—and a multitude 
of other charges which, if not malignant and slanderous 
in spirit, it would be easy to prove false in assertion by 
the simplest statement of facts. 

But my purpose this morning is not to deal so much 
with facts as with principles ; and to show that whatever 
the facts may be, the reasons for the great missionary 
movement are permanent in their nature and unchang. 
ing in their authority and binding force. My aim will 
be to show that whatever may have been the success or 
the failure of Christianity in the past—even had its suc- 
cesses been diminished by half, or its failures correspond- 
ingly increased ; that whatever the cost of recovering 
the individual souls of men might be in money, sacrifice, 
or life, the missionary argument would in no wise be 
affected, and the mi sionary obligation would still press 
with undiminished and unimpeachable force. The 
abiding reasons stand ion abiding facts, and in the nature 
of Christianity itself. In the pursuit of my object I 
shall have occasion to speak successively of (1) The Mo- 
tive of Christian Missions, (2) The Aim of Christian 
Missions, (3) The Method of Christian Missions, and (4) 
The Assurance of Christian Missions. 

1. The Motive. ‘‘Go ye!’ ThusChrist, by this first 
word of his great command, impressed up n his rel!lgion 
for all time a missionary character. Thus he distin- 
guished it broadly at the outset from the religion of 
Judaism in which it had its root. That brief, sharp, 
unimpeachable imperative ‘‘ Go !” was like the bursting 
of the ripened seed pod, which sends its cuntents with 
an explosive force far beyond its native stalk on every 
side. Judaism had always been self content and con- 
servative. Christianity was from the beginning in- 
herently aggressive. The Jew, whether in his nature or in 
his religion, had nothing of the eathusiasm of humanity. 
His sacred institutions were for himself and his children 
only. His religion was a sacred inclosure for the seed 
of Abraham. His faith, like his phylacterles, was in- 
tended to mark him off and distinguish him from all the 
rest of human kind. The grandeur of his worship and 
the impressiveness of ils ritual were designed, in his 
estimation, not for any moral or spiritual effect upon the 
world outside ; enough if they fostered the loyalty of his 
children to the traditions of the fathers, and ministered to 
the national spirit of self-conceit, and kept them in ever- 
lasting exclusiveness as the chosen people of God. It is 
true that in the waning of their national glory they were 
compelled, mainiy for political reasons, to admit 
foreigners to some of their religious privileges, but it was 
done grudgingly ; they were not admitted as brothers, 
but were made to feel their alienage. It was a proverb 
among the Jews that the seed of the proselyte was not 
to be trusted to the twenty-fourth generation. It is true 
that, now and then, their prophets gained a glimpse of 
the far-sprea ling glotics of the Messianic day, but the 
conception was rather of a glory that should be centrip- 
etal, and gatheriag inward toward Itself, than of a boun- 
teous influence that sh ould be centrifugal and diffusive. 
“The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” But the word of Christianity 
was ‘G»” from the start. ‘‘ G» ye, and make disciples 
of all the nations!’ That word, uttered by the Author 
and Master of our holy religion, was like the turning of 
the valve which lctsin the propulsive force by the master 
of the engine, and from that day to this there has been 
no reversal. 

Professor Max Miller has divided the six great his 
toric religions of the Aryan and Semitic world into two 
groups or clusters of turee each, and has characterized 
them respectively as the Non-missionary and the Mis- 
sionary Rellgions. The former—those opposed to all 
missionary enterprise—are Judai-:m, Brahmanism, and 
Zoroastrianism. Those which have had from their very 
beginning a missionary character are Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Christianity. And the significance of 
this classification is impressive when the great scholar 
further declares that the missionary cluster are the live 
religions of the world to-day, while the noa-missionary 
cluster are either ut a standstill or rapidly decadent. 
The Brahman and the Parsi, like the Jew, care to make 
no converts, They are proud of their faith, and cherish 
it as the badge of a spiritual aristocracy. 1t would seem 
to lose its value for them were it to become common. 
In the life-blood of their religion there is no throbbing 





desire to communicate itself, no passionate eagerness to 
transfuse the outlying masses of spiritual death They 
do not want to convince—they do not mean to conquer. 
And by this token they are dead or dying. 

I need not stop here to discriminate between the liv- 
ing motives of the other three. They have all been 
missionary from the beginning, and are missionary still. 
I have to do with the motive of Christianity, its impell- 
ing force. We have all been urged at .imes by various in- 
centives tothe vigorous propagation of our faith. Some- 
times, no doubt, in our own thoughts there is a mingling 
of motives. Sometimes one and sometimes another is 
uppermost. Now itis the pity which we feel for our 
unfortunate brotherhood, in the darkness and cruelty 
of paganisin, and now it is fear lest they shall perish in 
their sins, and the blood of their souls will be found 
cleaving to our skirts. And, again, we are inspired by 
some grand vision of a regenerated humanity, and our 
prayers and aims and efforts are quickened like the 
footsteps of pilgrims, as though we already saw the city 
of God descending out of heaven to fill the earth with 
its latter-day glory. But whatever of value there may 
bein such incentives as these—and they certainly have 
their value—they are not, and never were, intended to 
be the mainspring of missionary enterprise. That is 
to be found, and found only, in simple loyalty to the 
bidding of Christ. ‘‘Goye.” Behind that imperative 
“Gc !” Isee One who has blessed me with the knowledge 
of the true God, and who has taught me that I might 
look up into his face and say, ‘‘ Abba, Father!” In the 
word ‘‘Go!” I hear the voice of one who spake the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and showed we by the 
dark shadow of the prodigal’s elder brother what He, 
the true Elder Brother, was, and what Christianity, the 
elder brother of prodigal heathendom, should be. 
Speaking, in the tone of resistless authority, ‘‘ Go !’ I 
recognize One who has identified himself with my hu- 
manity, and with the humanity of the most degraded 
fragment of flesh and blood that can be found between 
the poles of the world—making my very sin his own 
burden, and taking into his own experience that sin's 
darkest and bitterest outcome ; made sin along with me 
for his very love of me, his helpless, sinful brother. 
Back of the unconditional command ‘‘ Go !” I recognize 
One who has made me feel that I am a sinner, and 
caused me to see the mercy of God and the forgivness 
of sin for the sake of him who is one with me in the 
shame of my transgression and the pain of its penalty, 
and who, by the impartation of his own life, has vindi- 
cated his right to be my life’s Master and Lord. In that 
word ‘‘G)!’I own the right of him who has thus 
found me to bid me go and find my brother, and his 
brother, and remember that he has said, ‘‘ As the Father 
hath sent me into the world, even so send I you into the 
world.” And his authority, nay, his ‘‘ love constraineth 
me.” And though obstacles as high as mountains and 
as broad as seas should intervene, and even if I were 
seized with the discouraging thought that no single soul 
might be converted through my utterance, and that my 
words or my life itself might be poured out in the en 
deavor, like water upon the desert sands, still should 1 
be holden to do his kingly and brotherly bidding. What 
a tax upon the faith and courage and loyalty of those 
eleven men must have been imposed by such a cumula- 
tive command as this—every successive word enhancing 
the difficulty of accomplishment: ‘‘Go!’‘‘ Go ye!” 
‘Go yeand make disciples of all the nations.” What 
facilities, what qualifications, had they for such a labor ? 
What resources could their poverty command? What 
governmental protection, what earthly patronage, could 
they hope for? What reception for them and their 
message could they anticipate ? But go they must, under 
the impulsion of that loving authority. The case was 
almost paralleled, but little more than seventy-five years 
ago, when those young men under the Williamstown 
haystack heard the same command reiterated. The 
first apostles could not have seemed more visionary and 
unpractical to their enemies than did these to their 
Christian friends and brethren. The truth is that there 
is no safe motive that can be appealed to for such a work 
but loyalty to Christ. It is too great to be carried by 
emotion ; nothing but principle will suffive. Compassion, 
pity, the enthuslasm for humanity, fear—you might 
well talk of cutting the nerve of missions by this or that 
theology if these were the motive power. But when 
Christ says,G oye ! and the soul once owns his authority, 
no obstacle can be formidable enough to discourage 
obedience, and no ‘‘ unrevealed possibilities of grace” to 
the heathen world can be sufficient to encourage disobe- 
dience. But look— 

2. At the aim of Christian missions. It is, in the 
language of Christ himself, ‘‘to make disciples of all 
the nations.” The work which was thus set before 
these eleven men, who had followed our Lord in his 
earthly career, was then very definite and very simple. 
‘* Make disciples,” that is all; eniist them as learners ; 
all else that is good to follow from that. It was simply 
to bring men, of whatever nationality, into the attitude 
of pupils and imitators of Christ. There was no neces- 
sity for any ulterior thought in their minds; ulterior 





ends will inevitably follow of themselves. The Master 
had no need to overwhelm these simple-minded me 
with an Apocalypse of the consequences of their work. 
He did not crush down their spirits by speaking to 
them, in their feebleness and ignorance and poverty, of 
the glories of Christianity in the nineteenth century. 
To have revealed to them, ‘the unlettered vi'lagers of 
Galilee,” that he expected of them that they should 
become the real founders of empire ; that they should 
be the inspirers of the world’s best learning and truest 
art and brightest civilization and most beneficent law ; 
that they must speak the words out of which would 
spring schools of thought and systems of beneficence 
that would dwarf all that the world had seen of science 
and of goodness; that they who were skilled only in 
sailing the boat or drawing the net must now be the 
pioneers of the world’s commerce, must lead the way 
into the storehouses of nature’s secrets, must convert 
the earth into an Eden, and change its nameless and 
shameless cruelties into gracious amenities; to have 
taken them to the top of some exceeding high mountain 
and shown them the kingdoms of the world as they then 
were, and then to have given them a prophetic view of 
those very nations as they are at the present time, and 
to have said to them: ‘‘Go ye! this is what I demand 
and expect of you !”—mlght well have been too much for 
even the simplicity and might of their faith. It would 
have been as though one planting an acorn should say 
to it, ‘‘Make thou the navy of the British Empire !’ 

No! It was only, ‘‘Go, and make disciples. Ga, 
and set men to learning of me. You are not called 
upon to make proficients even, only students and imi- 
tators. All else that I design will follow from that.” 
And is it not so, dear brethren? Set any man simply 
at that, even though he be the lowest and most brutish 
of pagans, and have you not already turned his face 
toward the brightest of possibilities? Set any man 
simply at that, and have you not put into his possession 
the alphabet of all enterprise, and all good acquisition, 
and all lofty character? 1s not that the leaven in the 
meal ? the mustard-seed which has in it the potency of 
the largest growth? Is not Christianity, as she stands 
in the world to-day, with all her glory upon her head, 
and countless blessings springing up out of her very 
footsteps—is she not simply the continuation of the life 
and personality of the Christ, perpetuated here through 
the attitude of human souls as learners, as students and 
imitators of Him ? 

We need to remember this for our encouragement—we, 
who stand in the line of succession to those eleven apos 
tles—upon whom their work and responsibilities have 
now come. If ever we stand in awe and trepidation and 
doubt before the much land still to be possessed, before 
the crass and stubborn darkness of China, more sub- 
stantial, more immovable between us and the souls of 
its millions than its own granite wall, let us remember 
that all that we are called to do is to simply set up dis- 
cipleship. That simplifies the problem. Set up discl- 
pleship—all else will follow. Institute a learner, and 
every possibility is in the grasp, and only waits its hour. 
This is the seed of conquest—the presage and prophecy 
of complete victory. Drop the seed in the cleft of the 
stoutest rock, where a thimbleful of soil is gathered, the 
tree-roots by and by will stretch themselves, and rive 
the cliff like an earthquake. 

It is good also for the captious critics and upposers 
of missions, who cavil at the results of Christian labor 
at home and abroad, to remember this. They compare 
those results with the high claims of Gospel perfection, 
and blame the preacher or the missionary because the 
condition of his hearers falls short of this high standard. 
Let such remember that the missiovary’s only business 
is to institute learners, not to make proficients. As well 
might a professor of mathematics be blamed because he 
does not turn out all his pupils Newtons or Laplaces. 
The late Mr. Darwin was not regarded as a Christian ; 
but he had the greatest respect for all that was good in 
Christianity, and was great enough to acknowledge it, 
This is the way in which he answered some shallow 
critics of foreign missionaries: ‘‘ They forget, or will 
not remember, that human sacrifices, and the power of 
an {dolatrous priesthood ; a system of profligacy unpar- 
alleled in any other part of the world; infanticide, a 
consequence of that system; bloody wars, where the 
conquerors spared neither women nor children—that al] 
these have been abolished ; and that dishonesty, intem- 
perance, and licentiousness have been greatly reduced 
by the introduction of Christianity. In a voyager to 
forget these things is base ingratitude ; for should he 
chance to beat the point of shipwreck on some unknown 
coast, he will most devoutly pray that the lesson of the 
missionary may have extended thus far.” 

3. The method of Christian missions partakes of the 
simplicity of their aim. We are to make disciples of 
every nationality by teaching them to ‘‘observe all things 
whatsoever 1 have commanded you.” 

‘* All nations,” Here speaks the voice, not of the son 
of Mary, or of the son of David only, but of the Son of 
man. They are to go forth in the clear conviction that 
he who speaks has such a racial connection with hu 
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manity as a whole, that there is a universal fitness in 
his teachings and in his example and in his command- 
ments: and because a universal fitness, a universal 
authority and binding force. He is the Son of man; 
beneath his Judaism lay the man. The Chinaman, the 
Hindu, the African, the Patagonian of this century, 
alike with the Greek and the Roman of the first—these 
are only the robes and vestments, fitting more or less 
closely, in different climes and quarters. Tear them off, 
and underneath you find the man ; the one substantial 
human nature is covered by them all. They are one 
family, one blood, one spirit, one complex nature. 
They know the same passions ; suffer the same pains ; 
are guilty of the same sins ; need the same redemption ; 
the same breath of Jehovah has given them life. Back 
to Jehovah they must goalike. ‘‘ Whatsoever I, the Son 
of man, have commanded you, is authority for them 
all. I have revealed to you the Father; he is their 
Father. I have shown you the path of prayer ; it is 
the highway for their feet. I have laid upon you the 
law of love; itis the law for every human spirit. I 
have revealed to you the forgiving mercy of God ; it is 
as free and bounteous for them as for you. I have 
walked before you in the path of obedience and self- 
sacrifice: it is the one path of divine sonship which 
secures for every man the divine approval. I have 
shown you my righteousness ; and my righteousness, the 
righteousness of Christ, alone will justify every soul of 
man. I have died for and by the sins of humanity. 
My death is atonement all-sufficient for the sins of all 
men. Follow me; bid the world to follow me.” Live 
the Christ yourselves. Bid the world to live the Christ. 
This the simple method of your simple work, and there 
ends your responsibility. And do you want— 

4. Encouragement and assurance? Then know that 
‘*all power is given unto mein heaven and on earth, and 
I will be with you even unto the end of the world.” 

It is not enough to take for our encouragement alone 
the theory of the efficacy of the simple truth. Simple 
truth of itself may lie dormant for ages, and leave whole 
centuries unleavened with its power. It is not enough 
even that we carry along with us the thought of a great 
spiritual influence working everywhere upon the souls 
of men, as the sunlight spreads itself equably over the 
earth upon the evil and upon the good. ‘I am with 
you. I, the personal Christ. I make myself invisible 
to the eye of flesh, that I may be universally present 
with you. Do you not know, who have seen me walk 
the waters like a floor, that the seaismine? Do you 
not know, who have heard me calm the tempests, that 
I can make the winds my messengers? Do you not 
know, who have seen me feed the hungry thousands 
with the loaves from your own fishing: boats, that [ can 
make even your humble resources adequate? Do you 
not know, who have seen me heal the Syrophenician, 
and have pity upon the Roman centurion, that I love 
all the souls of men? Do you not know, who have 
seen me raise the nobleman’s child, the widow’s boy, 
the man Lazarus—nay, who have seen me setting the 
cross of the Roman and the grave of the Arimathean at 
naught—that death and life are equally in my power?” 
Brethren, was it true then for these disciples, and is it 
not true forus? They who had no ships; they who 
knew no languages ; they who used none of the world’s 
money ; they who were utterly destitute of any mastery 
of the forces of nature, as the sparrows of the field, did 
they find it true? And is it not true for us to-day, with 
all nature visibly subsidized to the uses of our Lord 
and his church ; now, when our merchants need not 
leave their counting-rooms to speak a word of cheer or 
send a helping hand to the heart of India or of Africa ; 
now, when every one of us[{can command a message in 
any one of the 250 languages of the earth ; now, when 
the heavens themselves have given us their flames to be 
our messengers; now, when the eleven disciples are 
multiplied like the d ops of the morning ? Oh! be sure, 
be sure, my brethren, that imperative ‘‘ Go !” has never 
yet been exhausted of its authority, vacated of its per- 
sonal force. Nay, that authority is multiplied by the 
accession of every new disciple, and comes to-day down 
the ages with all its original exaction and undivided 
responsibility. Go, thou! and disciple the nations— 
teaching them, by word, by life, by gifts, by personal 
sacrifice, by patience, by devotion, by absolute personal 
surrender, ‘‘ Whatsoever I have commanded you, and 
my presence shall be not only your help and encourage- 
ment, but your exceeding great reward, even unto the 
end of the world.” 





THE GEORGIA EVANGELIST. 


URING the past four weeks a Georgia evangelist 

has been conducting a revival in Nashville, Tenn., 

with most astonishing results. Gamblers have declared 

their intention of never again touching a card, and that 
they will unite with the church. 

The services, three times a day, are attended by thou- 
sands of persons. Business men are making every effort 
to keep Mr. Jones as a permanent resident of the city. 
A lot has been purchased, and money is being raised to 








build him a house. Sums of money varying in amount 
have been offered him, but he refuses to accept them, 
and says the good he does is the only reward he 
wants. 

Mr. Samuel Jones is a native of Cartersville, Ga., and 
is now thirty-six years of age. His uncle was Colonel 
Robert H. Jones, who is now a Methodist minister con- 
nected with the North Georgia Conference, and his 
father, also, was a prominent Methodist clergyman. 
Mr. Joves received a good education, and early showed 
a preference for the law, which he studied and practiced 
for about three years. 

In 1870 his father died. At that time a famous 
evangelist, General Clement A. Evans, was holding a 
series of protracted meetings. Mr. Jones, whose ‘life 
previous to this time had been far from exemplary, 
attended these meetings and was converted. 

His first evangelistic efforts outside of Georgia began 
in 1881 in Alabama, then in other of the Southern States. 
During January of the present year Mr. Jones conducted 
services in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, which were very 
successful, the result being the addition of 138 persons 
to the membership of the church. 

Mr. Jones is a forcible speaker, who is not afraid to 
attack sin wherever or in whomever he believes he has 
found it. He does not believe in morality without 
Christianity. 

The following extracts of his sermons from the Nash- 
ville papers are specimens of his style of address. His 
sentences are clear cut, and so expressed as to ‘impress 
them on the minds of his hearers. Here is a good speci 
men: ‘‘I detest theology and botany, but I love religion 
and flowers.” 

‘The great trouble with preachers in this good day is 
that they are so elegant that they always refer to hell as 
the ‘ burnt district.’ Thissort of dignity is the starch of 
a shroud. One preacher said to me once: ‘Jones, if I 
preached as plain as you, I’d lose my religion.’ I re- 
plied : ‘If I preached like you, I'd lose my congrega- 
tion.’ There is not a man in Chattanooga, who doesn’t 
have family prayers, that has got as much religion as a 
goat. I don’t want to hear anything from you old hum- 
bugs who belong to church and don’t have family pray- 
ers. Of course you'll go off and say you don’t like some 
things I’ve said. 

‘Some say this book is not the word of God. I’ve 
never seen a town yet that didn’t have a ‘ smiling’ infi- 
del. The Ten Commandments are sufficient. I care 
not who wrote them, but the man who lives below them 
ought to be on the chain gang. You who break them 
are not only on your way to hell, but are outlaws. You 
say you have doubts ; if you quit your meanness I'll be 
responsible for your doubts. I never saw aman yet who 
disbelleved ina hell, who, if there is one, is not making 
a bee-line for it. A man never hada doubt which, if he 
pulled it up by the roots, but had a seed at the bottom, 
and the name of that seed issin. Your infidelity is as 
deep as your meanness, and no deeper. 

‘Ts there a progressive euchre Christian in town who 
has family prayers? I have been looking for a Chris- 
tian—I don’t mean a professing Christlan—who plays 
cards and has family prayers; I want to shake hands 
with him. I'll tell you what, a decent sinner, in the 
best sense, don’t play cards, much lessa Christian ! You 
can no more play cards, go to theaters, attend balls, and 
be a Christian, than you can fly, and the church member 
who says his church does not oppose these things tells a 
le as black as hell ! 

“The women have much todo with this great wrong. 
It’s society—society does so and so—and some people 
will go to hell with society. There is not a society 
woman in Chattanooga who dovsn’t know that she has 
to get out of society before she can get to heaven. A 
woman can’t be a Christian and chaperone a ball. The 
ball-room is the Devil’s own territory. 

“If there is one man I despise, it is the dancing mas- 
ter. He comes often from the chain-gang to teach chil- 
dren of church-going parents how to attend the ball ! 
A mother who is a church member and who sends her 
child to a dancing school is a hypocrite of the deepest 
dye. I have got more respect for a barkeeper than a 
dancing master. 

‘‘T willstop right here to say that there is not much dif- 
ference in church members, as it presents itself to the 
world. Thereis old Brother A——, who says, ‘If you 
do not turn the dancers out I will leave the church ;’ 
yet he is lending money out at thirty per cent. Brother 
B—— does not loan money, for a very good reason, and 
he denounces usury, but you can takea demijohn and 
tole old Brother B—— into hell afterit. Here is Brother 
C——, who does not dance, drink, or lend money, but 
you just strike him on a trade and see how quick he will 
clean you up. I tell you, you do not know how much 
scriptural hell-fire there is in a good trade until you get 
to hell. 

“ We see God all around us. The mountains are God’s 
thoughts upheaved. The rivers are God's thoughts in 
motion. The oceans are God’s thoughts imbedded. 
The dewdrops are God’s thoughts in pearls. 

‘You don’t believe what you don’t understand. Do 





you understand why some cows have horns and some 
are muley ? 

‘* You don’t believe what you don’t see. Did you ever 
see your backbone ? 

“God pity the man whocan’t run his home without a 
deck of cards. He ought to have been in hell long be- 
fore he had children born unto him. 

‘*T used to dance, but when I wanted a wife I went to 
the prayer-meeting, and I beat your sort, too. 

‘« There is more religion in laughing than there is in 
crying. If religion consists in crying, I have the best 
boy in tbe world. 

‘*When St. Peter said, add to your knowledge temper- 
ance, he didn’t have reference to you old, red-nosed 
Methodists. Any man who pretends to be a Christian 
and drinks whisky is an old humbug. 

‘« When the doctor says you can’t live but an hour, 
you'll want just such a preacher as myself talking to 
you. 

‘*God bores through the top of a man’s head to his 
heart, and on down to his pocket. 

‘The lawyer who knows as little about Blackstone and 
the Supreme Court reports as the average Christian does 
about the Bible would never have but one case. 

‘Red liquor and Christianity won’t stay in the same 
hide. 

‘To a Georgia town a number of girls married men to 
reform them, and now the town is full of little whip- 
poorwill widows. 

‘* If Brother Barbee, of Nashville, would draw the line 
where the Lord wants him to draw it, there would not 
be a hundred members left in the church. 

‘* The back door of the church ought to be opened once 
a year and give all who have not lived up to {ts rules an 
opportunily to pass out.” 





A WORD ON THE SABBATH QUESTION. 
YOUNG man who had just been ordained and 
was about leaving home to assume the duties for 

the first time as a pastor, received no more valuable ad- 
vice from his old Christian mother than when she looked 
him earnestly in the eyes and said, “ John, stick to your 
text.” So in the consideration of this question, we must 
stick to our text, or, better yet, stick to God’s command ; 
and what is it? ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” The outside world says, ‘‘ Yes, to keep it holy— 
I understand what that means,” and they give a very 
elastic definition to the word ‘‘holy.” We need not go 
to the dictionary to find oui what holy means. Here is 
something which helps us to understand its meaning : 
‘ Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou nor thy son,” and so 
on. And then we read that the Lord, having finished 
his work of creating the world, rested on the seventh 
day, ‘‘ wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” Hallowed it? Whatis that? What is 
it to hallow ? We find this definition : ‘‘ Tomake holy.” 
But can we get anything more definite than that? Yes, 
this: ‘‘ To set apart for holy or religious use.” Well, 
what is religious use? ‘‘ Religious!” what does that 
mean’? It means teaching or setting forth religion. 
Now, what is religion ? Where can you find a more 
comprehensive and satisfying definition than this; ‘‘ Re- 
ligion is the recognition of God as an object of worship, 
love, and obedience.” Well, then, we should be satis- 
fied to believe that the Sabbath was set apart for us asa 
day of rest, and a day when we can worship God witb- 
out being disturbed by the usual duties and cares which 
press upon us on other days; and so the day must be 
spent ; whether we like it or not has nothing to do with 
it. You may have your theory about the Sabbath ques- 
tion, and I may have mine; but it will be better for us 
all if we stick to the command of God and “‘ remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Burk. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


VERY solitary kind action that is done, the world 

over, is working briskly in its own sphere to re- 
store the balance between right and wrong. Kindness 
has converted more sinners than either zeal, eloquence, 
or learning ; and these three never converted any one, 
unless they were kind also. The cuntinual sense which 
a kind heart has of its own need of kindness keeps it 
humble. Perhaps an act of kindness never dies, but 
extends the invisible undulations of its intluence over 
the breath of centuries.—[F. W. Faber. 





It is good for a man to be checked, crossed, disap- 
pointed, made to feel his own igrorance, weakness, 
folly ; made to feel his need of God; to feel that, in 
spite of all his cunning and self-confidence, he {s no 
better off in this world than in a dark forest, unless he 
has a Father in heaven who loves him with an eternal 
love, and a Holy Spirit in heaven who will give him a 
right judgment in all things, and a Saviour in heaven 
who can be touched with the feeling of his infirmities. 
—(Charles Kingsley. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
CURIOUS EFFECTS OF GREAT FRIGHT. 


An eye-witness of the great earthquake in Ischia 
gives an interesting account of the strange mental con- 
ditions produced by terror there. We quote from a 
report of his narrative as printed Jately in the ‘‘ Sun :” 

‘* Six hours after the catastrophe the stillness of death 
reigned over Casamicciola. Men wandered about the 
ruins half clad and silent, as if risen from the grave; 
women were excited and hysterical; children of eight 
or ten years seemed dazed and stupefied, while smaller 
children stood around unccncernedly, eating whatever 
attractive food they could find in the ruins. It was 
most interesting to see the different ways in which in- 
dividuals were affected by the shock. 

‘The keeper of a refreshment booth, who had lost 
everything, kept offering his delicacies to those who 
passed by, just as though his whole stock had not been 
swept away in the débris caused by the earthquake. A 
surgeon, covered with blood and sorely wounded by 
the falling beams, was concerned only for his instru- 
ments, and inquired after them of everybody whom he 
encountered. A hysterical woman, who had been 
bedridden for months, jumped up and saved herself by 
flight, and remained permanently cured. A very con- 
siderable number of instances of this kind are well 
authenticated, and the reports seem to show that 
diseases not generally classed as nervous, and, at all 
events, not wholly nervous in character, often disappear 
under influences of a strong emotional character. 
Many persons at Ischia, who were brave and full of 
energy immediately after the first shock of the earth- 
quake, became depressed, or whclly apathetic, later in 
the day, or had convulsfons or alternate fits of laughter 
and crying. Sometimes an attack of melancholia was 
induced which continued for months, and many people 
became incurably insane. These were, perhaps, 
persons having the insane temperament, though the 
actual manifestation of it might never have taken place 
except under the influence of great nervous shock. In 
many instances there was an aversion for food, last 
ing for hours after the catastrophe. 

‘There were several instances in which the hair was 
whitened by fright, and even some boys of ten to fourteen 
years showed heads sprinkled with gray. Many of the 
unfortunates who were buried in the ruins exhibited 
the greatest indifference to their fate, following listlessly 
with their eyes the motions of those busied with their 
rescue. Those whose occupations had led them to 
acquire a habit of coolness in danger seemed to retain 
their imperturbability. A foreign officer, whose legs 
were imprisoned under some heavy timbers, drew outa 
cigarette and smoked it with the utmost nonchalance. 
One man, as soon as he was pulled from the ruins, 
shook his rescuer by the hand and presented him with 
his card. Another, who lay in the débris for twenty 
hours, immediately looked at his watch in order to 
ascertain the exact moment of his deliverance. A lady 
who had just been extricated from a mass of rubbish 
would not budge from the spot until she could ascertain 
the fate of her pet dog, which was buried with her. 
One woman, who was nearly covered up in the débris, 
heard a man calling loudly for his daughter. She 
attracted his attention to her, and succeeded in making 
him believe that she was his lost child. So cunningly 
did she practice this deception that the old gentleman 
had rescued her from the ruins before the trick was dis- 
covered. 

‘* Most of the people, however, who were imprisoned 
beneath the ruins were too indifferent to their fate to 
make any attempt to get free through stratagem. It 
is a curious fact that most of them had become regard- 
less of the flight of time, and had not the faintest idea 
as to how long they had remained buried. In very 
many cases those who had been wounded by fal‘ing 
buildings were obliged to undergo severe surgical 
operations, Most of them experienced no pain while 
under the knife, though they were manifestly in a con- 
dition of excessive sensibility to most of the impressions 
of ordinary life.” 

THE DIAMOND DUKE’S PALACE. 


That Duke of Brunswick who died in 1874 was known 
as the ‘‘ Diamond Duke” because of his craze for dia- 
monds. Of this and many other eccentricities strange 
stories are told. Like other misers, he lived in constant 
fear of robbery. Here is a description of his palace: 
‘‘ Around it were massive railings, ending in gilded 
spearheads, which turned on hinges and brought into 
action a colossal syetem of gongs and bells. Five im- 
mense iron doors, hideously painted red and gold, 
opened on to the Avenue de Friedland, and the Rues 
Bel-Respiro and Beaujou. The garden and conserva- 
tories bristled with statues, tue Duke’s bust towering in 
their midst. The central building was painted pink ; 
there were forty horses in the marble-paved stables ; you 
entered the sacred center where the master of all these 





grotesque magnificences resided, as people enter en- 
chanters’ palaces in Arabian Night-mares : a spring was 
touched, an arm-chair presented itself, and the visitor 
was whirled round and up into the ducal ante-chamber. 
This and the bedchamber were in solid iron ; the very 
bed was iron. A minute violet-shaped aperture in the 
wall was the key-hole of the recess where the Duke’s 
strong-box hung over a well many yards deeper than 
the first foundations of the hotel. And there the chief 
of the Guelphs spent nearly all bis solitary day, attired 
in fantastic flaming dressing-gowns, selecting from 
among the thirty waxen simulacra of his own face the 
wig, the eyebrows, the complexion of the day. Dyed, 
rouged, curled, and scented, he went out at sunset in 
one of his famous chocolate-colored carriages, dined at 
some fashionable restaurant, and spent the evening at 
the little theater where authors are counted necessary 
vehicles for the exhibition of ankles. At home—if home 
his gorgeous folly could be called—he kept no kitchen. 
A cook was necessarily a poisoner in his eyes. He 
mixed his morning chocolate himself; his milk was 
brought from suburban farms in a sealed silver can ; and 
his body servant was compelled to drink and digest ere 
he himself touched it. At the head‘of his bed there’was a 
species of stone cupboard, which at the turn of a screw 
could be sunk into a well fifty yards beneath the base- 
ment. There his most precious deeds and documents, 
treasures and heirlooms, were deposited. The cellars 
were strongholds like those of the Bank of France. 
There were iron cases crammed with guineas bearing 
the effigy of all the Brunswickers who had reigned in 
England. There were coffers untouched since Waterloo, 
which contained gold pieces of eight generations of 
dukes ; and there were thousands of ten-thaler pieces 
bearing his own bust which had never been and would 
never be put into circulation. A secret staircase led 
into this Ali-Baba’s cave. Its entrance was a supposed 
wardrobe in the Duke’s bedchamber; it continued to 
the Baron Andlaus apartments above. The work 
had been executed by relays of workmen utterly un- 
known to each other ; only Duke Charles and his cham- 
berlain held keys of the secret doors. When the secret 
was discovered by police officers called in after a rob- 
bery in the hotel, the master at once resolved to seli his 
property.” 
FIGHTING FIRE IN FOREIGN CITIES. 

In this country we boast ourselves of the efficiency of 
our fire departments in the great cities, but are culpably 
reckless in methods of building and other safeguards 
against the outbreak of fire. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the rule is, solid buildings, few fires, and fire 
departments of more show than efficiency. A Hamburg 
correspondent of a New York daily gives an amusing 
account of arecent fire there: ‘‘ To appreciate the scene, 
you must understand that every one in any sort of 
authority here wears a uniform ; even the boys driving 
the tug horses that pull the cars up the hill in front of 
our house wear one; so imagine the display at a big 
fire. The building, cne of the glass and iron structures 
brought from the Paris Exposition, is placed in the cen- 
ter of asquare about as large as our City Hall square. 
It caught fire about 3:30 this afternoon. I reached 
there at 4:30. All idlers of Hamburg were there too, 
and the firemen were in their glory. They looked as if 
they did not often have such an audience, and they in- 
tended to make the most of it. All spectators were 
restricted to the streets bordering the square, so the 
actors had ample ‘scope and verge.’ The steam fire- 
engines are similar to ours, and carried by superb 
horses, so there were six or elght at work when I reached 
there, and as many streams playing. Now, what do 
you think they were doing? Playing on the half- 
burned rafters that were on the ground or were falling, 
and paying no attention whatever to the slowly creep ng 
fire that, in such a structure, could only find food in the 
comparatively small surface between the iron girders 
and under the tin or metal roofing. The sides were all 
glass. Not for one hour after the fire began did it seem 
to enter into their heavy German brains that, if they 
joined their hose, it would reach the roof (about forty 
feet from the ground), and that it was a possible thing 
for some of the slimmest of them to climb a ladder. 
Picture the spacious green covered with hose, on an 
average four men to every nozzle, and two officers to 
each, to direct, and all these streams vigorously playing 
on charred sticks, or frantically beating against the 
giass on the part already burned, and, when the water 
broke it, playing against another. The engines every little 
while ‘ pegged out,’ and then the six men at the nozzle 
would struggle desperately, and take a fresh start toward 
the old timber or broken glass. Every moment a fire- 
man, thoroughly equipped (they carry a heavy helmet 
with long leather cape, a long pickaxe, a short sword, 
and some a coil of rope, very tightly coiled), would run 
toward my point of observation, stop about twenty feet 
off, take out a silver whistle, attached to an equally 
shining chain, blow # very mild note, carefully replace 
it in his ample watct'aud, then continue to the wagon, 
take out something, whistle again, and trot off as fast as 
a very fat paunch would allow. After one hour and a 


half two daring devils had got on the roof, and two 
gentle streams were actually playing on the slowly 
creeping fire, and I hope they stopped its progress, but 
I did not wait to see. But it was all so rich a scene to 
an American. The pomp, circumstance, and authority 
of the whole thing. The city policeman is a creature 
you would take for a major general at the least, and 
the crowd was as docile as so many sheep ; one wave of 
the hand, and an acre of space was cleared. The fire- 
men who reached the roof were almost rendered useless 
by their desire to show off their figures on the ridge. 
Was not all Hamburg below? They would all six go 
through a pantomime to the chief below, then all rush 
to the nozzle, and play on the roof.” 

As a contrast to this, we find in the ‘‘ Cornhill Maga- 
zine” an account of the thorough way in which London 
trains her firemen: ‘‘ Every man who joins the brigade 
has to undergo a period of instruction, during whieh 
time he draws pay. He has to be clothed, taught, 
housed, and fa every way looked after. and fora con- 
siderable time gives no return whatever for the exnense, 
which is calculated at about £100 per man. Aftera 
time he gives a little, and at about the end of a year 
becomes thoroughly useful. The recruit must, in the 
first place, be a seaman, under thirty years of age, and 
unmarried ; must measure not less than thirty-seven 
inches round the chest, and is generally preferred at 
least five feet five inches in height. He must be a man 
of general intelligence, able to read and write, must 
pass a medical inspection, and produce ce tificates of 
birth and testimonials as to character and service. The 
pay at first joining is 24s. a week, and it rises to 27s, 5d., 
30s. 10d., 34s. 8d., 418. and 47s. 9d. The uniform is 
supplied yearly, and there is now a liberal arrangement 
for gratuities and pensions, with which the men appear 
to be in general satisfied. The candidate must bea sea- 
man (to that rule there has been no exception for thirty 
years), and he is preferred when coming from the mer- 
chant service rather than from the navy. The reason 
for preferring the sailor to the landsman is plain : bis 
familiarity with climbing, with the handling of ropes, 
with doing work at a height, all give him a primary 
training of the highest importance. The preference 
extended to the merchant service arises from the fact 
that nowadays two-thirds of the navy men are merely 
engineers and fighters, men accustomed to work on deck 
rather than aloft ; and though no doubt there are among 
them still many good climbers, they are not in the same 
proportion as in the merchant service, where the greater 
part cf the men’s work lies in the rigging. On present- 
ing himself at headquarters the candidate has to undergo 
a very severe physical test, in which, if he fail, he is not 
further examined. A fire-escape is laid horizontally on 
the yround, and by an arrangement of ropes and pulleys 
has to be raised to a vertical position. It is calculated 
that for the first twelve pulls this test represents a strain 
of 300 pounds, after which there is a gradual diminution 
of the weight, as the worst of it is over and the escape 
begins to rise. The men ure drilled daily, except Satur- 
day and Sunday, and before passing into the brigade 
wait for a certificate from the chief drill instructor. 
The drill is of an exceedingly diversified and ingenious 
character. They jump from windows into sheets; they 
pick each otber up and carry each other down ladders ; 
they are slung out of windows by ropes, representing the 
chair knot in use in courts or alleys where the escape 
cannot penetrate; they rescue each other when ina 
state of insensibility; and some of them, attired in 
what is known asa ‘female dress,’ are sent head first 
down the netting of the escape, in which uncomfortable 
manner it appears ladies in peril are brought out of dan 


ger.” 
HOW ESKIMOS MAKE THEIR KNIVEs. 


‘‘When we were near King William’s Land,” writes 
Lieutenant Schwatka in ‘‘St. Nicholas,” ‘‘I saw an 
Eskimo working upon a Knife that, as nearly as I could 
ascertain, had engaged a good part of his time some six 
years preceding that date. He had a flat piece of iron, 
which had been taken from the wreck of one of Sir John 
Franklin’s ships, and from this he was endeavoring to 
make a knife-blade, which, when completed, would be 
about twelve inches long. In cutting it from this fron 
plate, he was using fora chisel an old file, found on one 
of the ships, which it had taken him two or three years 
to sharpen by rubbing {ts edges against stones and rocks 
His cold-chisel finished, he had been nearly as many 
years cutting a straight edge along the ragged sides of 
the irregular piece of iroa, and when I discovered him 
he had outlined the width of his knife on the plate, and 
was cutting away atit. It would probably have taken 
him two years to cut out this piece, and two more to 
fashion the knife into shape and usefulness. 

‘“The file which he bad made into a cold-chisel was 
such a proof of labor and patience that it was a great 
curiosity to me, and I gave him a butcher's knife in ex- 
change for it. Thus almost the very thing he bad been 
so long trying to make he now unexpectedly found pn 
his possession. When I told him that our factories, or 


big igloos, could make more tian be could carry of such 





butcher-knives during the time we had spent in talking 
about his, he expressed gieut surprise,” 
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Rooks AND QlutHors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The pictorial feature of the June num- 
ber is the exquisite engraving of the portraits accompa- 
nying Professor Holden’s paper on ‘‘The Three Her- 
schels,” though the illustrations of the third part of Mr. 
Howells’s ‘‘A Florentine Mosaic” are, in a different 
way, as good work. There seems to be a general agree- 
ment among readers that Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Silas Lapham ” 
is the strongest story he has written for some time. Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt seems to be as good a sportsman as 
he is a practical politician—in the good sense—and his 
‘* Still-Hunting the Grizzly ” relates thrilling adventures 
in the chase of that very unpleasant beast. Mr. E. V. 
Smalley treats the New Orleans Exposition in a light 
and bright fashion, from the standpoint of an ordinary 
sight-seer. We quote a paragraph describing some of 
the odd characters to be seen at the great fair : 

“The odd characters at the fair are the terror of exhib- 
itors. A Cincmnati furniture maker discovered a country- 
man from Arkansas whittling a handsome mahogany cabi- 
net ‘tosee what the wood was like.’ The man’s knowledge of 
furniture was evidently limited to articles which could not 
be damaged by a reasonable use of the jack-knife. Another 
exhibitor, who had fitted up a room with the finest speci- 
mens of his art, was horrified to find an old lady eating her 
lunch of fried chicken seated in one of his satin upholstered 
chairs. ‘ What’s the cheer good for if it ain’t to set down 
in” she placidly remarked, in reply to his earnest request 
that she would go somewhere else with her victuals. The 
same exhibitor one day found that some visitor to his alcoves 
had left a token of approval on the polished surface of a 
costly mantel, in the words, * Tois is pretty good,’ scratched 
with a knife. The Turks who sell olive-wood, beads, and 
other trinkets ‘from Jerusalem ’—all made in Paris—are 
picturesque additions to the permanent personnel of the fair, 
though their genuineness, like that of their wares, will not 
always bear inspection. An amusing scene occurred one 
day at one of these Oriental bazaars. A tall man, with a 
rural air, stopped before the stand and appeared to take a 
lively interest, not in the goods, but in the features of one 
of the salesmen in scarlet fez and baggy trousers. He sur- 
veyed the Oriental in front and in profile, and then, slap- 
pling him on the shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ Hello, Jake! when 
did you come from Indiana?’ The Turk from Indiana ac- 
knowledged his old acquaintance, and begged that he would 
not ‘give him away.’”’ 

One ef the most serious papers of the number is the 
continuation of the discussion of the status of the negro 
in the South. Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, asks the 
question, ‘‘ How Shall we Help the Negro ?’ and writes 
as follows : 


‘Still the problem remains, how shall these alien races 
dwell in safety side by side, each free and unhampered in 
the enjoyment of life and liberty and in the pursuit of its 
happiness? They are the descendants of one father, the re- 
deemed children of one God, the citizens of one nation, 
neighbors with common interests, and yet are separated by 
the results of centuries of development, physical, mental, 
and moral—separated by inherited traditions, by the spirit 
of caste, by the recollection of wrongs done and suffered, 
though it may be in general as innocent in the perpetrator 
as in the sufferer. How shall the rights of all be duly 
guarded? How shall the lower race be lifted up to higher 
stages of human development ? for only so can the rights of 
the superior race be made secure for the present and forthe 
future, and this is the chiefest mght of them who are now 
cast down. 

‘‘T answer, by the personal endeavors of individuals of 
the higher race; by their personal contact with these, their 
ignorant and untaught neighbors, exhibiting before their 
wondering eyes in daily life the principles of truth and jus- 
tice, purity and charity, honesty and courage. Perhaps this 
may seem to be but the veriest platitude, the gush ot senti- 
ment, the twaddle of a maudlin religion, but in all truth and 
soberness I mean exactly what I say. Let me try to explain 
more fully. 

‘“‘These people need help,that they may be lifted up. I mean, 
then, that in my judgment that help must be personal and 
not official, the hand of a friend rather than the club of an 
officer, the patient counsel of a neighbor rather than the 
decree of a court, the enactment of a Congress, or the 
proclamation of a President. The solemn sanctions of the 
organic law are thrown round about this liberty, and the 
robe of citizenship, full, perfect, and complete, with never 
seam nor rent, has been put upon it. The courts have 
declared its inviolable character, and this decree affirms the 
negro, the liberated slave, a citizen. But does the declara- 
tion make him such? I mean does it, can it, impart the 
intelligent life, the moral consciousness, which shall vivify 
the dead mass and make it a helpful member of the body 
politic? We bave had declarations from every department 
of the Government that the negro is a citizen ; but they are 
as powerless to effect their purpose as were the oft-repeated 
acts of the Confederate Congress to make the paper dollar 
worth more than two cents; as nugatory and vain as the 
old-time legislation of Virginia that there should be a town 
at such and such a designated cross-road. The negro is a citi- 
zen,and he has the rights under the Constitution and the laws 
that any white man has; and yet he needs help, though it 
may be the black and white demagogues would dislike him 
to think so—he needs help, personal, individual, patient, 
loving help, that he may be fitted to exercise his covenanted 
rights, and to do the duties which these rights impose.”’ 


The war papers continue to be the most prominent 





feature of the magazine. The fight at Gaines’s Mills is 
described by General D. H. Hill and by General Fitz 
John Porter, whose gallant battle there fought has been 
one of the strongest arguments against the charges 
brought against his later conduct. General Imboden’s 
paper on ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah ” gives 
many anecdotes, and, like Genera! Imboden’s former 
article, ranks among the very best of these war papers 
as regards literary and pictorial effects. We quote from 
General Hill’s description of the fear felt by the Confed- 
erates of the opportunities left open to McClellan, and 
unimproved by him : 

** Just before we crossed the Chickahominy after the bat- 
tle of Gaines’s Mill, I asked General Garland if he remem- 
bered what Napoleon said at Austerlitz when one of his 
marshals had begged permission to attack a column of the 
Austro-Russian army, which was making a flank movement. 
Garland replied : ‘I, too, was just thinking that McClellan 
was saying to bis officers, as Napoleon did, ‘‘ When your 
enemy is making a false movement, do not strike him till he 
has completed it ;’”’ and it may be that he will gobble up 
Richmond while we are away.’ 

‘The fortifications around Richmond at that time were 
very sight. He could have captured the city with but 
little loss of life. The want of supplies would have forced 
Lee to attack him as soon as possible, with all the disad- 
vantages of a precipitated movement. But the Federal 
commander seems to have contemplated nothing of the 
kind ; and as he placed the continuance of the siege upon 
the hazard of Cold Harbor, he was bound to put every avail- 
able man into that fight. 

** While we were lying all day idle on the 28th, unable to 
cross the Chickahominy, the clouds of smoke from the 
burning plunder in the Federal camps and the frequent ex- 
plosions of magazines indicated a retreat; but Genere] 
Whiting kept insisting upon it that all this was but a ruse de 
guerre of McClellan preparatory to a march upon Richmond: 
1 made to him some such reply as that once made to General 
Longstreet, when a cadet at West Point, by Professor Ken- 
drick. 

‘The professor asked Longstreet, who never looked at 
his chemistry, how the carbonic acid of commerce was 
made. Longstreet replied: 

‘**3y burning diamonds in oxygen gas.’ 

‘* Yes,’ said Professor Kendrick, ‘that will do it; but 
don’t you think it would be a leetle expensive ”’ 

*** Don’t you think,’ I said to Whiting, ‘ that this ruse of 
McClellan’s is a leetle expensive ?’ 

“The old West Point yarn had a very quieting effect upon 
his apprehensions.”’ 


Among the minor features of the June ‘‘ Century ” are 
a short story by Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, a sensi- 
ble letter on ‘‘ Christianity and Popular Amusements ” 
by Washington Gladden, and a paper on ‘‘ Orchids” by 
Mrs, 8. B. Herrick. 


Magazine of American History.—Under Mrs. Lamb’s 
editorial management this periodical continues to give 
most interesting papers on historical topics. Such 
articles are those by Mr. G. 8. Jones on the ‘‘ Cave 
Myth of the American Indian ;” on the ‘‘ Discovery of 
Lake Superior,” by Arthur Harvey; on ‘‘ Asa Packer 
and the Lebigh University,” by David Brodhead, and 
on ** Queen Elizabeth,” by the editor (with a portrait). 
The biographical eketch of the late Charles O’Conor, 
by Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, has attracted much 
attention. We quote his estimate of Mr. O'’Conor’s 
character : 


‘“*For many vears he was a man whom few cared to ap- 
proach uninvited, or to assume any familiarity with; who 
would frequently, in the street, pass those he kuew, looking 
them full in the face, without returning their salutation; a 
man of fits and moods, who at times could be very com- 
municative, and at others chillingly repellent. The indig- 
nation of jurors was sometimes aroused by the manner in 
which he would reply to the Court when the ruling was 
against him, and he did not, like many of his distinguished 
contemporaries, take defeat gracefully, but for a long 
period of his professional career was very much given to 
attributing the decision of judges, when against him, to 
other motives than the consideration of the questions that 
had been argued. Upon this ground he brought himself 
upon one occasion voluntarily into open collision with the 
judges of the Court of Appeals of this State, and upon an- 
other with the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mr. James C. Carter, in his review of Mr. O’Conor’s 
professional character, at the memorial meeting of the Bar, 
was of the opinion that he surrounded himself with a for- 
bidding and mysterious air, and appeared severe, austere, 
and repellent; but that this was one of the instrumen- 
talities of his art, by which be often bewildered and con- 
founded his adversaries. My impression is otherwise; I 
think the peculiar characteristics 1 have pointed out were 
partly constitutional, but chiefly owing to a greatly occu- 
pied mind, and in some degree due to a habit engendered by 
the circumstances of his early life. His struggle upward, 
which, as I have said, had been long and arduous, had left 
its mark apon his character. His life had been one of in- 
cessabt occupation, and for many years it had been a lonely 
life. He was deficient in many of the qualities that make 
a lawyer attractive. He had nonecf the eloquence of Hoff- 
man, none of the genial pleasantry of Gerard, nor a spark 
of the wit and humor of Brady; but he had in place of 
those qualities what was effective but not attractive—a 
cutting irony and a power of sarcasm that was at times 
withering His manner was formal and his ordinary speech 
defiant. For years there was a grim look about hiu that 
seemed to say: I will cut my way through all obstacies, 





not with the talents or abilities of other men, but !n my own 
way and by what is within me’—which he did; and when 
he did, the whole man appeared to me to be changed. He 
became more amiable. The bitterness with which he as- 
sailed or retorted in controversy passed away. The incisive 
irony which, in his hands, was such a weapon, was resorted 
to only thereafter when provoked by some individual act of 
injustice, or some great public wrong. He no longer derived 
satisfaction from unraveling and laying bare the motives of 
men, but became considerate of human infirmities, and 
rather disposed to be apologetic than otherwise of conduct 
he would formerly have condemned. In the trial of a case 
before Judge Mitchell in the Supreme Court, a lawyer who 
was much younger than himself, and greatly his inferior, 
devoted a large part of his speech to the jury to a personal 
attack upon him. Judge Mitchell said to me that, knowing 
Mr. O’Conor’s peculiar power, he felt how fearful the retri- 
bution would be, and was surprised and gratified to hear him 
say to the jury, with great dignity: ‘{ could reply to this 
assault, but if I did, it would only injure him and do me no 
good.’ ” 


Outing.—The June number has the usual excellent 
variety of matter interesting to athletes and lovers of the 
fields and woods, with abundance of well-executed 
illustrations and a spice of fiction and poetry. Mr. 
Stevens continues his trip ‘‘ Across America ona Bicycle ;” 
Mr. Fiske takes his wheel for ‘‘Ten Daye in Holland 
and Westphalia;” while Mr. Joseph Pennell takes an 
excursion ‘‘ With the Veloce Club to Ostia,” and Miss 
Minna Caroline Smith discourses of ‘‘ Women as 
‘Cyclers.” An excellent piece of dramatic criticism of 
the analytic sort may be found in Mr. H. A. Clapp’s 
study, ‘‘Edwin Booth in Some Non-Shakespearean 
Parts.” 





AN INGLORIOUS COLUMBUS.: 


The interest in this volume turns upon two points. 
The first is the discovery of America prior to the 
Nortbmen, and, of course, prior to Columbus. The 
second is the light cast upon the Aztec religious life from 
the Buddhistic legends. 

Mr. Vining has been indefatigable in bringing together 
an immense mass of material, gathered for the most 
part from inaccessible and unusual sources. He has had 
the advantage of Mr. H. H. Bancroft's collection of 
works of reference, and has evidently devoted himself 
to an exhaustive treatise on the subject. His book 
hinges on a Chinese document—the description of the 
country of Fu-Sang—to which everything else is trib- 
utery. This document he gives in full, with the Chi- 
nese characters, their location in the dictionary, their 
sources, their meaning, and bis own translation, On 
the opposite page he offers the versions of De Guignes, 
Klaproth, Neumann, De Rosny, Julien, D'Hervey, and 
Williams, together with his own in a more extended 
shape. 

The paragraphs of this singular record—which is from 
the history of Li-yea, who lived six hundred years 
after Christ—are then annotated. Illustrations are in- 
troduced to show the correspondences between the 
Aztec and the Buddhist ideas and symbols; and we 
must confess that they are very striking. The discovery 
of the land of Fu-Sang (Mexico) is stated to have taken 
place 458 a.p , when five Buddhist priests from Cabul 
journeyed thither as missionaries of their religion. 

Hwui-Shan was one of these priests, or Bikshus, and 
on his return to China he presented to the emperor a 
mirror and a piece of woven stuff, both of them of an 
unusual character. Mr. Vining devotes considerable 
space to the proof that these were of American origin. 
Hwui Shan also gave an account of the land of the 
‘*Marked Bodies,” which Mr. Vining identifies with 
Alaska ; and he further describes the *‘ Country of Wo- 
men,” which now is supposed t» be a report of the ap- 
pearance and habits of the monkeys of Mexico. The 
‘Great Han Country” was another feature of his trav- 
eler’s tale. 

Upon this brief narrative—for it extends over very 
few pages—Mr. Viving has elaborated an amount of 
excursuse?, monograpbs, and critical testimony which 
in these degenerate days might make even a profound 
German stare, and which there are not many Americans 
patient enough to rival. More than twenty-five pages of 
bibliographical titles are in the appendix. And if elab- 
oration, citation, and asseveration can do do it, we must 
bow before this solid volume, an’! agree that Hwui Sban 
was the “ ingiorious Columbus” who discovered Amer- 
ica from the other side of the globe. And if we do this, 
we settle with some degree of positiveness the methods 
of the earliest immigration to these shores; namely, by 
the way of the Aleutian Islands or Alaska. 

The title of this hook is unfortunate. Its style of 
composition is labored and unattractive. It is as large 
as the Washington Monument, and quite as straight and 
destitute of grace. Mr. Vining (naturally) holds the 
copyright. But asa work of scholarship it is admtrably 
executed, though we doubt whether its circulation will 
ever equal its merits. 





1 An Inglorious ( olumbus ; or, Evid that Hwui-Shan and a 
Party of Buddhist Monks from Afghanistan Disc .vered America 
in the F.fth Century, A.D. By Edward P. Vining. (New York 
Appleton & Co.) 
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Those who are interested in the study of comparative 
religions, and those who are desirous to get a clue to the 
hitherto untracked labyrinth of Central American sculpt- 
ure and antiquities, are those that cannot spare this 
book from their collections. Its critical and historical 
elaboration of the most minute particulars is simply 
wonderful. ai _ 8 W. D. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Crawford’s rapidity in placing 
one novel after another before the public, since his phe- 
nomenal success with ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” his popularity does 
not seem to have abated, nor his skill to have failed. 
It is safe to predict for his new story a quick and large 
sale. In “ Zoroaster,’ Mr. Crawford returns in a meas 
ure to the peculiar methods used with such strange 
effect in his first novel. Here, as in ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” the 
mystical, semi-metaphysical, semi-supernatural intrica- 
cies of Oriental religious philosophy furnish a back- 
ground for the story. But in “ Zoroaster” there is none 
of that almost ludicrous incongruity between the con- 
ventional details of modern life and the calm dignity of 
Eastern philosophy which one finds in ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs.” 
Time, and place, and accessories of every sort, unite to 
make a finished whole. ‘‘ Zoroaster” is a historical 
novel only in a very limited sense, Founded on the 
slightest historical] basis, it is, nevertheless, a brilliant and 
consistent imaginative picture of the founder of the an- 
cient Persian religion. It is, indeed, more than doubt- 
ful whether Zoroaster actually lived at the period indi- 
cated by Mr. Crawford, or was ever a protégé and coun- 
selor of Darius Hystaspes. In fact, so little is known 
of him, and so vague are the legends of the Zend Avesta, 
that he is hardly to be regarded at all as a historical 
personage. Mr. Crawford, therefore, has a perfect 
right to draw the character and place the surroundings 
as he will, provided that he preserves the vraisemblance, 
and makes an artistically cousistent picture. His tale is 
not to be compared with Dr. Ebers’s ‘‘ Uarda,” nor with 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,” making no pretense at the arche- 
ological exactness of the first, or the religious purpose 
of the second. Instead, he gives us a splendidly glow- 
ing drama of ancient Oriental life, brilliant in coloring, 
rich in word-painting, stirring and vivid in plot, nobly 
pathetic inending. There are but few figures, but each 
stands out from the canvas distiuct, individual, a crea- 
tion of a master’s brush. As a matter of literary art 
solely, we doubt if Mr. Crawford has ever before given 
us better work than the description of Belshazzar’s 
Feast with which the story begins, or the death scene 
with which it closes, 

Of a very different order of fiction is ‘‘ At the Red 
Glove,” * by an anonymous author. This story has re- 
cently been running as a serial in ‘‘ Harper's Monthly,” 
and is now published in book form, with the addition of 
a prologue, which does not, it seems to us, add greatly 
to the charm of the story. We have seen no guess at the 
author’s name, but whoever he or she may be, the writer 
possesges the faculty of telling an entertaining story in 
an eminent degree. One looks in vain for evidence 
of the awkward handling of material common to first 
novels. The story has no particular moral purpose, or 
depth, or passion. It is meant to amuse, and it does 
amuse. The characters are commonplace people enough, 
but their little traits and foibles are brought out neatly 
and clearly—the sweet and simple country girl fresh 
from the convent; her greedy and scheming aunt, pro- 
prietress of the shop over which hangs the sign of the 
Red Glove ; the choleric and self-satisfied French cap- 
tain, short and stout and middle-aged, but good-hearted 
as well as susceptible ; and last, but not least, the brill- 
iantly handsome widow, the unsuccessful rival of the 
country maiden, who closes the story by losing her tem- 
per and boxing the captain’s ears. The scene is in 
Berne, and there is plenty of local color, well applied, 
and greatly aided by the quaint illustrations. Alto- 
gether, a story to be read with pleasure genuine, if not 
of the highest order. Doubtless the anonymous writer 
will be heard of again. 

No onecan paint New England character and New 
England scenery with a more exquisite touch than Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett. She does not seem inclined to risk 
the experiment of a novel of length, with many charac- 
ters and a complicated plot, but, wisely, we think, con- 
fines her work to slight romances and short stories, Her 
talent is rather analytical than constructive. The word 
“ fine” is that which best describes the quality of her 
writing. It is delicate, exact, clear. The life about 
her she not only sees but feels, and her pictures of it are, 
therefore, not only accurate but inspired with life. ‘A 
Marsh Island,” * her latest story, is, if possible, superior 
to her former work in some particulars. It is a delight- 
fully idyllic picture of a New England summer, 
with a charming little love story as its theme. The 
sweetness and delicate grace of the heroine are of a type 
not common in fiction or in real life, but all the more 





1 Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. (New York : Macmillan 
& Co.; $1.50.) 7 At the Red Glove. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers; $1.50.) * A Marsh Island. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Bos- 
ton ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.25.) 





precious on that account. Nor is her father, a sturdy 
farmer of rugged exterior and tender heart, less well 
drawn. One notices in this book that there is exhibited 
little of that hard, rough side of New England character 
that has often been effectively used by Miss Jewett. 
The tone is gentle, the action placid, and about the story 
seems to rest the quiet, pleasant atmosphere of the New 
England Indian summer. 

It is a trifle difficult to classify accurately the Hawai- 
jan romance in which Mr. C. M. Newell relates ‘ the 
mystery of the birth, loves, and conquests” of ‘‘ Kamé- 
haméha,”! tbe ‘‘ most remarkable of Polynesian kings.” 
The birth of this, like many other heroes, is the subject 
of several myths, and his great exploits have been pre- 
served in the chants and legends of the bards and 
priests. In the main the author claims to present a 
historical relation, but his manner and style are those 
of aromancer rather than of a historian, The book 
gains its special interest in the account of the religious 
beliefs and national traditions and customs of Hawaii 
in its pre-Christian days. As a narrative or romance it 
would have been greatly improved had the material 
been used with greater discretion, and had the author 
rigidly abstained from his besetting temptation of fine 
writing. A Hawaiian glossary is added to the story. 

‘*The Fall of the Great Republic” * is one of the many 
attempts at writing history before it happens which the 
great success of ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking” some years 
ago has tempted a score of writers to inflict on a much- 
enduring public. It purports to be written in 1895 by 
Sir Henry Standish Coverdale, Intendant for the Board 
of European Administration in the Province of New 
York, and relates the history of a supposed outbreak of 
Communists, Fenians, and Anarchists, ending in the 
destruction of our present form of government, the involv- 
ing of the country in war with foreign nations, and its 
subjection to the position of a foreign province. A cer- 
tain kind of cleverness is shown in the earlier steps of this 
jeu desprit, but it soon loses all appearance of proba- 
bility, and ceases to interest. The only way in which 
such a romance can be of service is in pointing out the 
dangers in our political, social, and economical life, and 
we doubt the effectiveness of the method employed 
here. 

Among recent novels one of the most breezy and roman- 
tic is Mr. Howard Pyle’s ‘‘ Within the Capes.” * Thisisa 
thorough-going romance of the old-fashioned kind, full 
of incident, adventure, and honest love-making. There 
is no analysis in it, no attempt to reduce human emotions 
to chemical elements, or to set the problems of life in 
algebraic formule. There is, on the other hand, a suc 
cessful effort to tell an animated and stirring story with 
directness, simplicity, andina good literary style. It is 
just the sort of book for a summer journey or a summer 
afternoon. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have now published four volumes 
of their series of short stories, ‘Tales from Many 
Sources,” and it is no exaggeration to say that it is hard 
to conceive of a better selection of short stories of gen- 
eral and varied interest than that contained in these four 
volumes. It goes without saying that the work of such 
English writers as Hardy, Norris, Stevenson, Anstey, 
Black, Besant, Rice, Collins, Payne, and the author of 
*‘ John Inglesant” will have both substance and style, 
and that in a collection formed from the writings of 
such men every reader must find somethiag to his mind. 
These volumes constitute a small portable library of the 
best English fiction in the form of short stories. 





Old Times ; a Picture of Social Life at the End of the High- 
teenth Century. By John Ashton. (New York: Scribner & 
Welford.) Mr. Ashton has found the material for his 
curious and amusing volume in the old files of ‘‘ The Times’’ 
and other ancient London newspapers. He begins his extracts 
with the first number of ‘‘ The Times,’’ issued on January 
1, 1788, and continues the record to the end of the century. 
The object is to give a lifelike picture of the period by 
means of those daily happenings, too trivial to become a 
part of history, but which are the graphic indications of the 
humors and characters of an age. Thus, among the sub- 
jects treated the most prominent are, the fashions of dress, 
the theater, opera, and baliet ; remarkable crimes ; politi- 
cal and court gossip ; gambling ; military and naval affairs, 
and athousand and one queer incidents and ephemera! bits 
of gossip and satire. The book is profusely illustrated with 
outline sketches from caricatures and satirical publications 
of the day, handsomely printed in color. Mr. Ashton re- 
marks that these pictures are very well suited for the pur- 
pose of illustration if the reader will bear in mind that they 
are a little exaggerated. We think it would be safe for the 
reader to substitute for this, ‘‘ very much exaggerated 
indeed.”” The volume is a very handsome one in typog- 
raphy and binding. 


Almost simultaneously with the completion of the work of 
the English and American committees of revision of the 
Bible is printed a Historical Account of the Work of the 
American Committee of Revision (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). This includes a reprint of the ‘‘ Authoritative 





1 Kaméhaméha; a R of Hawait. By C. M. Newell. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) * The Fall of the Great 
Republic (1886-1888). By “Sir Henry Standish Coverdale.” 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers; 80 cents.) * Within the Capes, By 
Howard Pyle. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 








Exposition” which appeared in the London “ Times,’”’ May 
20, 1881, and of the account of the proceedings at the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, in May, 1881, when the New Tes- 
tament, in its revised form, was presented to the Convoca- 
tion by the revisers. This is followed by a detailed account 
of the organization of the American Committee, the selec- 
tion of its officers, and its division into the two companies, 
and of the rules and methods of work adopted. To this 
account are added memorial sketches of the members lost 
to the American Committee by their deaths—Dr. Horatio B. 
Hackett, Professor Tayler Lewis, Dr. Nathan Bishop, Dr. 
Washburn, Dr. Jonathan K. Burr, Dr. Charles P. Krauth, 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot. 

A few weeks ago The Christian Union reviewed at length 
the magnificent English edition of Mr. Philip Gilbert Ham 
erton’s ‘‘Landscape,’”’ published by Macmillan & Co. 
This superb book was a worthy and beautiful presentation 
of Mr. Hamerton’s thought on the general subject of 
landscape, but it was far too expensive for most readers, 
the low-priced edition costing $35. Landscape has now been 
published by Mr. Hamerton’s American publishers, Rob- 
erts Brothers (Boston), in their usual tasteful style, at the 
low cost of $2. This American edition presents the text 
complete, and puts within the reach of lovers of nature and 
of art a book which neither one of these classes can afford to 
leave unread. The remarkable closeness of observation, the 
practical sagacity, and the unfailing charm of the style which 
oharacterize all of Mr. Hamerton’s books were never seen to 
better advantage than in this latest volume. Our readers 
know already, through the pen of Mr. G. P. Lathrop, how 
greatly we value ‘‘ Landscape,’’ and there is no need to add 
anything further than to commend it in this cheaper but 
very attractive form to those who could only look at the 
English edition with envious eyes from afar. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Lowell’s last oration in England was delivered on 
the occasion of the unveiling of a bust of the poet Gray, at 
Cambridge. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this city, will shortly bring 
out an American version of the Book of Psalms in the text 
of the Revision. 

—Funk & Wagnalls will shortly publish a volume of 
essays by Miss Cleveland, the sister of the President, and the 
present hostess of the White House. 

—The July “ Atlantic ”’ will,coutain a long poem by Whit- 
tier, and the first number of a series of papers on travel in 
the South, called ‘‘On Horseback.”’ 

—General Grant has dedicated his autobiography “ to the 
officers and soldiers engaged in the war of the Rebellion, 
and also those engaged in the war in Mexico.”’ 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons are to be the publishers of the 
new volume of Professor Mommsen’s ‘‘ History of Kome,’’ 
now in process of translation into English. 

—The Boston ‘ Literary World’’ of May 30 devotes two 
pages to a ‘‘ Gallery of Contemporary Portraits,”’ collected 
and arranged by Susan Coolidge from the works of Carlyle. 

—During June, July, and August Houghton, Mifflin «& 
Co. will issue twelve books of fiction under thetitle of ‘‘ The 
Riverside Paper Series,’”’ the aim being to present some of 
the best novels in an attractive form at small cost. Two of 
the series, ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and ‘ Married in Fun,’’ by an anonymous author, 
will appear in print for the first time. The other volumes 
will be Professor Hardy’s ‘‘ But Yet a Woman;’’ “ Missy,” 
by the author of ** Rutledge ;’’ Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Elsie Venner ;’’ 
“An Earnest Trifler,” by Mary A. Sprague; “‘ The Lamp- 
lighter,” by Maria 8. Cummins; Mr. Howells’s ‘ Their 
Wedding Journey ;’’ Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘ House of a Merchant 
Prince ;’? Edgar Fawcett’s ‘* An Ambitious Woman ;”’ “‘ Mar- 
jorie’s Quest,”” by Mrs. Lincoln ; and ‘‘ Hammersmith,” by 
Mark Sibley Severance. The volumes will retail at fifty 
cents each. 

—The well-known and popular publishing house of 
Roberts Brothers (Boston) are to remove from their long- 
occupied quarters at 209 Washington Street to No. 3 Som 
erset Street. The ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly,’? commenting on 
this fact, gives some interesting statistics of their business : 
“Roberts Brothers will remove from their old quarters 
on the first of June tothe Silas Pierce residence, No. 3 Somer- 
set Street. This is the first time that this firm has found it 
necessary to remove. Their long stay at 209 (formerly 
143) Washington Street—about twenty-five years—has been 
an eventful one. Commercing with the manufacture of 
photograph albums, in 1861, and entering the publishing 
field in 1863, when they published the first volume of Jean 
Ingelow’s poems, which reached a sale of 50,000 copies in a 
few months, and which established their standing among 
the prominent publishing houses of the country, on to the 
present time, the old stand bears witness of notable events 
In publishing. In 1866, 25,000 copies of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
were disposed of. A year later ‘Ecce Deus’ appeared. 
In 1868 appeared that wonderful book ‘ Little Women,’ 
which has thus far outstripped everything of its kind, over 
175,000 copies having been sold. Later on appeared ‘ An 
Old-Fashioned Girl,’ of which it took 24,000 copies to 
supply first orders. ‘Little Men,’ with its 45,000 copies, 
and ‘ Pink and White Tyranny,’ 30,000, all were packed 
and shipped in a month and a half. Other works of Miss 
Alcott. appeared, embracing ‘ Work,’ ‘Eight Cousins,’ 
‘Rose in Bloom,’ etc., making over 500,000 copies of her 
works that have been sold. Thousands of copies of other 
prominent books, including the Ingraham books, ‘ Prince 
of the House of David,’ ‘ Pillar of Fire,’ and ‘ Throne of 
David,’ have also passed through its doors. Here also the 
No Name Series was conceived, which now comprises 
thirty-three volumes, with a circulation of upward of 
150,000 volumes. The firm consists now, as formerly, of 
Lewis A. Roberts and Thomas Niles (all newspaper corre- 
spondents to the contrary notwithstanding), and expect to 
excel, in their new quarters, their record in the old,” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


We recently came ucross the following paragraph in 
a copy of the Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” which puts certain 
Boston institutions ina very favorable light, to the detri- 
ment of similar institutions here in our city, upon a 
question concerning which there has been consideratle 
spirited discussion within two years past; viz, the 
question of opening art museums and libraries on Sun- 
day. The testimony of this witness runs as follows: 
‘Tama workingman. I formerly lived in New York, 
where I endeavored to find exhibitions of paintings 
opened to the public free on Sundays, as I had no time 
on week days, and I wished to perfect myself in the 
study of drawing. I came to Boston to work. I visit 
the great Art Museum here every Sunday. I have been 
able to add to my salary by knowledge gained at the 
Public Library, which is open to the poorest person 
here. When is New York going to follow Boston’s ex- 
ample ?”’ 

Although it is quite certain that in many ways it 
would be a great advantage fora city like New York to 
throw open its great libraries and galleries to the work- 
ing population on the only day of the week when they 
have leisure to devote their attention to such collections, 
it would hardly be just to infer that even a fair pro- 
portion of the number who visited them would avail 
themselves of the advantage to such excellent purpose 
as has this Boston workingman. He must be regarded 
as an exception, and the percentage of visitors of his 
class who would draw instruction as well as amuse- 
ment from pictures or books would be small. So de- 
sirable a result as was gained in this instance, however, 
is probable with regard to a large number, in time, when 
the practical advantages of such opportunities become 
fully known, and the visitor knows how to avail him- 
self of the advantages offered ; and for the attainment of 
so good an end it seems quite worth the while to make 
a beginning, at least, and to try the experiment thor- 
oughly even in the face of considerable discouragement 
at the outset. 


Although it is quite certain that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
is to visit this country this year, it is now stated that his 
visit, contrary to earlier reports, is not in any way con- 
nected with the production of his new operetta, ‘‘ The 
Mikado,” which will be brought out by a New York 
manager. The composer intends, we are now informed, 
to make the trip a private one altogether, and, coming 
over late in the present month, to go direct to California 
for the purpose of visiting relatives who went there 
from England a few years ago. With these friends he 
will pass the summer, and will return to England as 
soon as the visit is ended. 

As to the production of the operetta itself, about 
which so much has already been said, there seems to be 
a question whether it will be first seen here under the 
direction of Mr. D'Oyly Carte, the London manager, or 
one of the local managers, and the indications are that 
there may be a managerial war over ‘‘ The Mikado,” in 
which case the operetta will have received an amount of 
free advertising which will be of great benefit to the 
coffers of one, or both, of the managers. 

The scores of ‘‘The Mikado” are now displayed, we 
see, in the windows of the music-shops, and a hasty 
glance over the pages of the book reveals an attractive 
array of true Gilbertian humor and jingle, set to charac- 
teristic music, which could have been written by no one 
else than Sullivan. His trade-mark is too individual 
and too familiar, to a musician, to be confounded with 
that of any other composer. 


Speaking of Sullivan’s music, we read somewhere 
recently, in an item concerning Carl Rosa, that he is 
scarcely prouder of anything than that his two-year-old 
boy Herbert can sing the “‘ Policeman’s Song” in “‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance” correctly. He says that, while 
music is his profession, politics and painting are his 
hobbies. His house is filled with pictures from garret 
to cellar, and a large picture by ‘‘ Joe” Jefferson, the 
actor, occupies a conspicuous place in the dining-room. 
Mr. Rosa, who is now forty-two years old, is a spare, 
lithe man, with light hair and a huge mustache. He is 
notably domestic in his habits, and spends all his leisure 
time with his wife and children. 


During the latter part of May, while some bales of 
paper stock were being torn open at one of the large 
paper factories in Holyoke, Mass., some ancient docu- 
ments, books, letters, and music were brought to light, 
and there came a sudden hope that possibly an unfin- 
ished masterpiece of Mozart or Bach, perhaps, had 
been discovered, but the cultivated rag-pickers who sort 
the bales in the mills of Holyoke (the city is not a hun- 
dred miles from Boston) brought their cultivated 
musical perception to bear upon the MSS., and pro- 
nounced them to be full orchestral scores of Weber's 
opera of “‘Euryanthe,” Mozart's ‘‘Don Giovanni,” 
“‘ Apothekelum und Doctor,” ‘‘ Les Paysons en Greno- 
willes,” ‘‘Olymphia,” and “ Literatia e Patuodia.” 
They also declared certain other MSS. to be overtures 





by Beethoven, Haydn, Auber, and others, for a dozen 
instruments and less, bearing dates of 1726, 1733, 1741, 
1747, aud 18038. The bales came from Germany, it is 
needless to say, and the writing is in the German lan- 


guage. 


Madame Materna has had a curious experience in the 
West with the cowboys, and is impressed more than 
ever, no doubt, with the institutions of this wonderful 
country. The Theodore Thomas concert troupe, w'th 
which Materna 1s traveling, arrived in San Francisco 
May 27, and related that at Coolidge, Kan., their spe- 
cial train was boarded by a band of cowboys, who, with 
drawn revolvers, made the musicians play and Madame 
Materna sing. It must have been an odd spectacle. 
The musicians began by playing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” 
—an involuntary expression of the dearest wish of their 
hearts at that moment, no doubt—but the cowboys 
scorned such mawkish sentiment, and called for ‘‘ The 
Arkanras Traveler,” whereupon Mr. Thomas gracefully 
yielded the question, and guided his orchestra through 
the intricate harmonies of the old frontier song. Pict- 
ure it, O ye Philharmonic audiences of the Academy ! 
—your idol and his orchestra putting their best effort 
into a rendering of ‘“‘ The Arkansas Traveler ”! 

Then came Materna’s trial. She was asked to sing, 
but complained of aheadache, which was an excr se the 
cowboys would net accept. Just as she was beginning 
to sing for them, however, the engine whistled, and the 
cowboys jumped from the cars, firing a volley by way 
of a parting salute, as the train moved off. 


There are two American artists represented at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in London, concerning whose 
works the kindest things have been said. Mr. John Sar- 
gent has a portrait of Lady Playfair which the *‘ Times ” 
calls ‘“‘ superb,” and of Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s ‘‘ Eve” 
the same journal says : ‘‘ Eve has tasted the apple, which 
lies on the ground by her side: with the taste has come 
the knowledge of ‘ good and evil,’ and with the knowl- 
edge remorse, expressed by the head bowed down be- 
tween the knees and by the hands tightly clasped. 
Several times before we have had occasion to mention 
Mrs. Merritt, both as a painter of the nude figure and 
as an etcher ; but she has never done anything so fine 
as this ‘Eve.’ The subject, as many of our readers will 
remember, is a favorite one with Henner, the great 
French painter, and, of course, no one would compare 
the execution of Mrs. Merritt’s picture with that of so 
world-famous an artist. The two styles, in fact, are 
quite different, and this is by far the simpler and less 
romantic of the two. But within its limits Mrs. Mer- 
ritt’s ‘ Eve’ is a remarkable performance, and very much 
more than a good study of the nude figure.” 








TRYING TO LIVE WITHOUT GOD. 


cS IVE years ago,” says the Burlington (Vt ) ‘‘ Free 

Press,” ‘‘ there was founded in Barton County, 
Missouri, by a party of atheists, a town called by the 
name Liberal. It is said to be the only community of 
equal size in the United States which does not recog- 
nize God or religion. There is not a church within its 
limits, nor a minister, nor a professing Christian. 
Christians who come into the town on business are 
commonly surrounded and assailed for their religious 
belief in the most abusive manner. The whole atmos- 
phere of the place is densely atheistic. If there could 
be a community from which God was utterly shut out, 
this town of Liberal would be such. 

‘* The founders gave out distinctly that the town was 
established as an experiment—or rather, as they looked 
upon it, as a demonstration of what man could do for 
himself without the socalled ‘ superstitions’ of re- 
ligion. They proposed to show the world that Chris- 
tianity was nothing but a fable ; that people could live 
and prosper without it; that churches, and ministers, 
and Sabbath-days, and religious observances of every 
kind were all a humbug, a kind of fetish-worship, that 
man ought to free himself from, if he would attain to 
his highest earthly welfare and happiness. 

‘What, then, has been the result of the venture ? 
Nine-tenths of those now living in the town would 
leave it if they could sell their property. There is not 
a store in the town which carries $10,000 worth of 
stock ; there is not a factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment of any kind in the place, and, worst of all, 
there is not even aschoolhouse. Public schools and 
infidel meetings have been held in rented buildings, ex- 
cept those which were held in the ‘ Universal Mental 
Liberty Hall,’ the flaming title of a ‘ building,’ says a 
a correspondent of the St. Louis ‘ Globe-Democrat,’ 
‘about the size of a smoke-house, which it closely re- 
sembles.’ There is not in the town a building that could 
not be built for $3,000, not half a dozen that cost $2,000, 
and a great majority of them cost less than $1,000. 
The two hotels of the place are spoken of as ‘ cheap 
dens of the lowest character.’ One of them is vacant, 
and the other is soon to be closed. 

** Nor have the social features of this infidel paradise 





been more gratifying than its material features. One 
of the inducements held forth by the founders was that, 
with the absence of all religious sects, both those quar- 
rels which arise from differences of belief, and from the 
necessary opposition between Christianity and the world, 
social harmony and good feeling would prevail, and 
men would live together as brothers in peace and pros- 
perity. But instead of this ideal harmony, the town 
has known nothing but quarrels and dissensions since 
the day it was founded. And as tothe virtues of society 
under the removal of all religious restraint, Liberal is a 
sad example of what unaided human nature fs able to do 
in emancipating itself from the dominion of sin. Liquor 
is sold without stint, and drunkenness is a prevaliling 
crime. Swearing is the common form of speech. Girls 
and boys swear in the street, in the playground, and at 
home. Fully half the women are said to habitually use 
profane language. Lack of reverence for parents and 
obedience to them is the rule. Husbands and wives 
separate whenever they choose, and the most gross 
forms of social immorality prevail. Slander and vitu- 
peration are in everybody’s mouths. This town of Lib- 
eral has important material advantages. It 1s situated 
in the midst of an unusually fertile country, underlaid 
with rich deposits of coal. A large amount of capital 
was invested at the start, in developing the resources of 
the region, and providing facilities for immigration. 
There is nothing whatever to account for the utter fail- 
ure of the community except the atheistic principles 
upon which it was founded. The significance of the 
experiment is heightened by the bravado with which it 
was announced to the world. It is a lesson which the 
socialistic, free-thinking Southwest will do well to 
ponder. Neither towns nor States can prosper without 
the restraints of religion and the recognition of Divine 
Providence, authority, and law.” 


THE AGE OF COMMON SENSE. 


os ACON’S merit,” writes Professor Swing, in the 
Chicago ‘‘ Current,” “‘ lies in the fact that he called 
the attention of scholars and thinkers to the value of 
earth and material sciences; and urged them to gather 
up terrestrial data instead of transcendental data, 
and instead of seeking definitions of ‘mind,’ ‘soul,’ 
‘angel,’ ‘fate,’ ‘man,’ and ‘ eternity,’ these thinking 
leaders should gather up all the information possible 
about the soils, grains, winds, rains, instruments, ma- 
chines, arts and appliances of society, and then draw 
conclusions that would compel a general advance. 

‘* Open any one of the great books of the older world, 
and there is an amazing omission of the domestic arts 
and sciences, and a wonderful attention to things moral, 
imaginary, fanciful, romantic, and fantastic. Angels, 
imps, nymphs, large and small deities, dwarfs, giants, and 
ghosts, are born out of the fertile human fancy as sparks 
rise from a shaken fire, but in these thousands of years no 
thinking mind touches a plow or reaping-knife, or any 
implement to make it do more good and with less labor. 
The ground is plowed with a crooked stick, the harvest 
is cut with a case-knife ; and while women and children 
are reaping and threshing the one third crop, the 10,000 
birds eat up a fourth part of the ripe grain, and another 
fourth part is taken by the tax-farmers who scour the 
country like jackals at night on a battlefield. 

‘‘Hence great famines and diseases came and swept 
away millions. The so-called thinking men were too 
busy in the regions of abstraction and fancy to admit of 
their bestowing any attention upon the study of harvest 
fields, production, implements, disease, and health.” 








ScRIPTURE PRACTICALLY ExPoUNDED.—In a German 
village there lived a parson and a clerk who had often 
quarreled about some trivial matters relating to church 
affairs. One Sunday morning the minister chose as his 
text, ‘‘ And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other,” and, after an eloquent discourse, 
he proceeded on his way home. The clerk waylaid the 
clergyman, and, thinking that the oppcertunity had at 
last arrived for avenging past injuries, he confronted him, 
saying, ‘‘ Let us see if you can practice as well as you 
can preach.” He then gave the parson a smart blow on 
the right cheek. The clergyman determined to act on 
his text rather than allow theclerk to deride and sneer 
at him, so he offered him the left cheek, upon which the 
clerk, thinking the clergyman thoroughly cowed, 
promptly administered a heavier blow than before. 
‘*Now,” said the parson, who was a man of rather large 
dimensions, ‘‘there is another text which runs thus, 
‘For with the same measure ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again,’” and, suiting the action to the 
words, he gave the clerk such a sound thrashing as he 
had never before received in his life, and never wished 
to receive again. The squire of the parish, happening 
to pass in his carriage, and desirous of knowing the cause 
of the scuffle, sent his footman to ascertain what it was 
about. The footman quickly returned, and, touching 
his hat, said, ‘‘Oh, sir, it is only the parson and the 
clerk expounding Scripture to one another !”—([Scottish 
American Journal. 
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PLANTATION RELIGION. 


A correspondent of the Nashville 
“« American” tells of the somewhat mis- 
directed fervor aroused in the negroes of 
his plantation by the Rev. ‘‘ Sam” Jones’s 
revival : 

“T reside on a plantation which is alive 
with saints. I number among my ten- 
ants and laborers no less than nine preach- 
ers of the Gospel and fourteen assistant 
exhorters, to say nothing of a dozen sis- 
ters who take a hand when permitted. 
They are all exceedingly pious ; I know 
they are, for they tell me so themselves. 
The religious services are of the most ro- 
bust description, and the discipline exem- 
plary. There is hardly a colored soul (if 
I may be allowed the expression) on the 
place which has not been converted at 
least six times during the past ten years, 
and the average number of conversions is 
about forty per annum in a population of 
200. Who will say this is not a brave 
showing? To keep up the average num- 
ber of conversions discipline must neces- 
sarily be severe. A sister is excommuni- 
cated, perhaps, for the grievous sin of 
neglecting to pay up her monthly dues, 
which amount to twenty-five cents ; when 
the ostracism, which is social as well as 
ecclesiastical, becomes unbearable, she 
returns repentant to the fold, pays up her 
back taxes, and the racket over her recon- 
version beats the Fourth of July and 
Christmas rolled into one. Ladies who 
dance the German and spider-legs are not 
admitted on any terms. To non-seekers 
the noise over conversion is offensive, and 
for years I have endeavored to persuade 
the leaders that white people in cities are 
reverential in their worship, and that sin- 
cere men can and do turn from the world 
to God without making any fuss about it ; 
and I really believe I had begun to make 
some impression when, a short time ago, 
1 carelessly distributed among them cer- 
tain copies of ‘The Americrn,’ contain- 
ing accounts of the lively exercises now 
going on in Nashville. I retire vanquished 
and dumb. Last Sunday night being the 
anniversary of the august ceremony of 
‘foot-washing,’ the congregation, at the 
conclusion of the ordinance, proceeded to 
exult in a manner that would give one of 
your Nashville congregations fifty points 
and then discount it. They danced and 
shouted, tore up the fixed benches, turned 
over the stove, upset the pulpit, and made 
night hideous with their devotions. I 
give it up; my influence is gone. If this 
sort of thing is going to be the style of 
worship in heaven, it is a blessed thing 
to know that there are many mansions 
therein, and that possibly a quiet, rever- 
ential soul may find repose and quiet in 
one of them. Brethren, say amen. 

+3. B 9.” 
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PRINTING THE NEw Brsite.—The 
‘Pall Mall Gazette” gives some figures in 
regard to the material used in manufactur 
ing the Revised Bible : 

‘* At the Oxford University’s own paper 
mill, which is situated a: Wolvercote, 
near Oxford, 875 tons of rags have been 
consumed in making 250 tons of paper for 
this issue of the revised version. It would 
cover two and a quarter square miles. It 
would go round tne world in a strip of six 
inches wide, or, say, if the pages were laid 
open one after another, it would go round 
the world. The sheets piled in reams as 
they leave the mill would make a column 
ten times the height of St. Paul’s, or 
folded into books before binding at least 
one hundred times the height. The copies 
which are being prepared by the Oxford 
University Press alone would, if piled flat 
one upon another, make a column more 
than fourteen miles high, or 370 times the 
height of the monument. If piled end on 
end they would reach seventy-four miles 
high, or 1,943 times the heightvof the mon- 
ument. It is hardly possible to give an 
idea of the number of goats and sheep 
whose skins have been required for bind- 
ing the copies, but it has been calculated 
that 1,560 goat skins have been used in 
biading the copies which were presented 





to the American Committee on Revision 
on the 21st inst. A special actof Congress 
has been passed to admit these copies into 
the United trates free “ duty.” 


General bine: tells a little incident 
in his own boyhood days on the farm 
near St. Louis. He and his father had 
gone into town, and some one had offered 
to sell his father a pony. Theprice asked 
was $25. The elder Grant only wanted to 
pay $20. The boy had set his heart on 
the pony, however, and stood by his fa- 
ther's side tugging at his coat, and silently 
coaxing him to make the raise. The 
dealer would not change his figure, and 
Mr. Grant turned away, his son following 
in deep distress. Young Grant besought 
his father to make the purchase anyhow. 
‘* Well,” said the father, ‘‘ run back and 
offer him $20, and if he will not take that, 
offer him $22.50, and if he won't take 
that, offer him $25.” ‘I did so,” says 
the General. ‘‘I told the man my father 
said to offer him $20, and if he wouldn't 
take that to offer him $22.50, and if he 
wouldn’t take that to offer him $25.” 
Then he adds: ‘‘ It would not take a Con- 
necticut man to guess what the man got,” 
—[Exchange. 


‘*Commissions.”—Stranger, to waiter 
at the hotel: ‘‘ Here, I have made a slit 
{n one of my boots. Send it to the shoe- 
meker and ask him to stitch it up.” An 
hour after. Errand boy, to porter: ‘‘ Here’s 
a stiiched boot for No. 6; cost a penny.” 
Porter, to boots : ‘‘ Here’s a stitched boot 
for No. 6; I had to pay threepence ; give 
me the money.” Boots, to waiter : ‘‘ Here’s 
a boot for No. 6; I’ve paid sixpence for 
mending it; pay up.” Walter, to stran- 
ger: ‘‘Here’s the mended boot; cost a 
shilling ; I paid it myself.” Some time 
later—Stranger, to shoemaker: ‘‘I say, 
what did you charge for mending that 
boot ?” Shoemaker: ‘‘ Nothing.” —Liver- 
pool Courier. 


NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


N ow REA DY 


At all Bookstores : 
A New Novel by the author of “* Mr. Isaacs,”’ 
* Doctor Claudius,” &c., &c. 


ZOROASTER. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
AUTHOR OF 


“Mr, Isaaos,’’ “‘ Dr. Claudius,” &c., &c. 12mo, 
bound in cloth extra, $1.50. 


It must be sufficient to say that the story is 
carried forward with vigor and liveliness to the 
end, and that the average reader will probably 
only stumble over the mystical element in it.— 
(New York Tribune. 


ZOROASTER. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, $1.50. 


In “ Zoroaster’? Mr. Crawford returns in a 
measure to the peculiar methods used with such 
strange effect in his first novel. There, as in 
“Mr. Isaacs,” the mystical, semi-metaphysical, 
semi-supernatural intricacies of Oriental relig- 
ious philosophy furnish a background for the 
story... . He gives us a splendidly glowing 
drama of ancient Oriental life, brilliant in col- 
oring, rich in word-painting, stirring and novel 
in plot, nobly pathetic inending. There are but 
few figures, but each stands out from the canvas 
distinct, individual, a creation of a master’s 
brush.— [Christian Union. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art quheee 
ms reproductions of Lay - tings. 
tecture,e' di cents in stampe 
for cntalogye 8 and nd supplement of over 7,000 su 
jects. Mention this paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washington &t., Boston, Mass, 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 





By Maurice THompson, author of “A Talla- 
hasse Girl,’’ ‘* His Second Campaign,” “‘ Songs 
of Fair Weather,” etc, etc. 1 vol., 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


of Alabama ; 
as strong as it is picturesque. 


POVERTY CORNER. 


(“A LITTLE WORLD.”) 

By G. ManviLiE Fenn, author of “The Vicar’s 
People,” *‘ Sweet Mace,” *‘ My Patients,”’ etc., 
etc. lvol., 12mo, cloth, new style. Price, 
$1.00. 

There are touches of description in ‘‘ Poverty 
Corner,” as well as entire characters, which the 
author of “A Christmas Carol” need not have 
been ashamed toown amongst his happiest ef- 
forts ; whilst as a story the book hardly could 
have been improved 


RED RYVINQGTON. 


By Wr.u1aM WEsTPALL, author of “* Larry Lohen- 
grin,’ “‘The Old Factory,” ete., ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, new style. Price, $1.00. 


There is more of incident and adventure in 
this story than in many a volume five times its 


AFTER LONDON 


Or, WILD ENGLAND. 
(Part L.—“*THEe RELAPSE 











INTO BARBARISM.”’ 


Part II.—* Wimp ENneGianpd.”) By RIcHARD 
JEFFERIES, author of “The Gamekeeper at 
Home,”’ ‘‘Wood Magic,"’ etc. 1 vol, 12mo, 


extra cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Intensely interesting. rb! se one on with 
breathless interest. . The finest piece of writ- 
ing and the most philosophical bitof thinking that 
Mr. Jefferies has ever put forth.—[Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 

“ A romance of the future, unéommonly fresh 
and striking.”—[London Athenzum. 


First Lessons in German Reading. 





By FRAULEIN JaasT, ot the Princess Helena 
College, Ealing. Very fully illustrated. 
1 vol., 12mo, boards. Price, 40 cents. 


“ Among the new novels of the season, Mr. 
Henry F. Keenan's 


TRAJAN 


must be promptly accorded the first place.”— 
(New York Herald. 

“*Trajan’ is a classic, a real gem plucked 
from the mass of rubbish with which the book- 
stores are crowded.’’—[Boston Times. 

1 vol., 12mo, 650 pages. Price, $1.50. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


789 anD 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Including Kulja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. 
With Map, a Photograph of the author in 
Khokand armor, and over Sixty Illustrations. 
By Henry Lanspg11, D._D., author of **Through 
Siberia.”’ 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


The Very 
By A. S. HARDY. 
The First Volume of 
THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 


A series of thirteen Novels by the best American 
Authors, which combine excellence of typog- 
raphy and attractiveness of appearance with 
small cost. The other volumes will appear 
weekly during the summer months, as follows ; 

June 18. Missy. By the author of “ Rutledge.” 

June 20. The Stillwater Tragedy. By. T. B. Al- 

drich, 

June 27. Elsie Venner. By O. W. Holmes. 

July 4. An Earnest Trifler. By Mary A. Sprague 

July 11. The Lamplighter. By Maria 8, Cum- 

mins. 

July 18. Their Wedding Journey. 
Howells. 

Married for Fun. 

popular author. 

Aug. 1. An Old Maid’s Paradise. A new book 

describing summer life in a seaside town 

of Massachusetts. By Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps. 

The House of a Merchant Prince. By 

W. H. Bishop. 

An Ambitious Woman, 

cett. 

Marjorie’s Quest. 
(Mrs. Lincoln). 
Hammersmith. 

ance. 

Each volume, 12mo, tastefully bound in paper, 
50 cents. Subscription price for the thirteen 
numbers, postage bald, $6. 50. 


Popular Novel 


By W. D. 


July 2%. Anew story by a 


Aug. 8. 
Aug. 15. By Edgar Faw- 
Aug. 22. By Jeanie T. Gould 


Aug. 29. By Mark Sibley Sever- 


*,* For sale by all widbeitiors. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


"1 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston ; 





11 E. 17th St., New York. 


AT LOVE’S EXTREMES | ‘Hy mus of 


The scene of the story is laid in the mountains | 
itis a thoroughly American tale, | | 


——_ 


JUST ISSUED. 


Praise. 


| Grorce A. Bett and Aveserr P. Main, Editors. 


12mo, | 224 pages of the best Sunday-school songs, com- 


piled from the works of more than 
100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound tn cloth. 


Price, 50 cts. by mail ; $40 per 100 copies. 


A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer o 
Bethany Mission, the largest Sunday- 
School in New York City. 


“T wonder if you a, what a prize you 
have in your ‘HyYMN8 OF Praise.’ We have not used 
the book long in our Sunday-school, but long 
enough to justify me in sa;ing that it is beyond 
question the best collection of Sunday school songs 
Ihave ever seen. It makes a long step in advance 
of the average S. S. hymn book, and fairly sparkles 
with gems. The tunes are solid and good, as well 
as melodious, the hymna are well chosen, and the 


thousand or more children in our school (Bethany) 
are learning them rapidly, and teachers and scholars 
alike seem to enjoy them immensely. 


“ Hoping this splendid book will have the success 


it deserves, Il am, Yours very truly 
“a 


. HAYDEN, Ass’t Sup’t. 


“New YORK, May 12, 1885.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph ot. | Chicago. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Piano Classics by the Best Composers, 


This fine book commends itself to persons of re- 
fined musical taste as a collection of really very 
choice and new pieces, by Rubinstein, Moszkowskl, 
Delibes, Hoffman, and other celebrities. 44 first- 
rate pieces for $1.00 in Boards, or $1.50 in Cloth. 


is an excellent new 
The Four-Hand Treasure * in sxcetent new 
Duets, and is just the book to afford pleasure to any 
two musical friends who happen to be together. 
Music is not difficult. $2.00, Boards ; $2.50, Cloth. 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM, with its weird North. 
ern music, vocal and instrumental, is quite at 
home by the suunding waves of the sea. Price, $2.50. 


WAR SONGS, (50 cts.) Songs, with Choruses, for 
Male voices. 

COLLEGE SONGS, (50 cts.) 
for Male or Mixed voices. 

MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. (§2.00.) 

These three books have a very large amount of 
the very brightest vocal music. 


Songs and Choruses 


Remember the Children with Gems For Lir- 
TLE SINGERS (35 ¢ s.), a charming picture song book. 
Fr°sH FLOWERS (25 cts ), an equally pretty book of 
pong School Songs for the younger scholars, and 
Sona WorsuilP (35 cts.), a noble ‘neeningeee 1 Song 
Book by Emerson and Sherwin. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreos & Co., 867 Broadway New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 





WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINGC BOOK 


By Geo. .F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Puss 





De.iaar.’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the ‘* Wondrous ve’” of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and Sespiria , and has the added 

charm of enacts expressing the sentiments of the 

words with which it is associated. It has been es- 

pecially, prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
ht and harmonious music that can be readily 

taken up and learned by the whole school. 

192 pages. Printed on elegant, hizh finish paper and 

handsomely bound in boards. Price. 35 cents b 

mail, i, postpaid, $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepai 

ublishers will mail a single sample copy 
ra pot add oe for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Engravings | and Etchings. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Sendar S Prompt attention given 
Schools oath all U to all orders at the low 
upp plies N est prices. Specimens 

a* a praries, [) of papersand opaeecee 
andby Gein A of Books and Libraries 
Teachers and Sch holara, y sent free on application. 


SCHOO L UNION 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila, | 10 Bible House, N. ¥, 





Those answering an Advertisement wili 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


At the Coroner's inquest upon the body of one of the 
victims of the fire at the Japanese village, says the Lon- 
don *‘ Telegraph,” a difficulty arose as to the method 
of administering the oath to a Japanese. The witness 
himself said it was usual to cut one’s finger and wipe 
the blood on a piece of paper, but the coroner said he 
was afraid, if he ordered him to do that, he might be 
an accessory to an assault. The Japanese then ex- 
plained that dipping his finger in ink would answer the 
purpose, and this course was adopted. Stauro Linzo 
was then examined through Tomnig Kitchie, the inter- 
preter, and it transpired that he knew nothing about 
the fire. 


The following prices were obtained for autographs at 
a recent sale: Autograph letter of General George 
Washington, written in 1797 to Oliver Wolcott, Jr., 
brought seventy-five dollars. An autograph letter 
written by President John Adams brought twelve dollars 
and fifty cents, and one by Benedict Arnold sold for 
eighteen dollars. These are some of the other sales: 
Henry Clay, six dollars ; Benjamin Franklin, six dollars ; 
Abraham Lincoln, sixteen dollars; Charles I., King of 
England, thirty-five dollars ; Charles II., sixteen dollars ; 
James IL, five dollars and fifty cents; Anne of Austria, 
three dollars and twenty-five cents; and Balzac, four 
dollars 


Too Honest to be Sane.—Says the Washington “‘ Star :” 
‘‘Tt has been discovered that the old soldier, Ben Sny- 
der, who so impressed the Commissioner of Pensions 
with his unselfish patriotism by renouncing a pension 
of seventy-two dollars per month, because, as he said, 
he had recovered from his disability and did not need 
it any longer, was insane, and bad been granted a pen- 
sion on that account. He appeared at the Pension 
Office again yesterday, and Medical Examiner Hood 
discovered the condition of his mind and looked up his 
case. His pension, consequently, will not be taken from 
him.” 


A clergyman of Deptford, England, hzd for several 
years had his sermons written by the wife of a foreman 
in a manufactory of the place, for which service he had 
paid nothing, simply promising that he would remember 
his sermon-writer in his will. The other day he died, 
leaving po will, and now the foreman’s clever wife sues 
for $500, affirming in her charge that she “ had to select 
the subjects and texts, and then out of five Bibles by 
different authors she collected the notes, references, and 
authorities, and set them in order.” 














A letter, describing the markets of New Orleans, says 
that everything is sold by the eye, and there is no stand- 
ard of measure. Nine-tenths of the hundreds who sell 
in the noted French market of the city do not know 
what a bushel or peck is. They buy their vegetables 
by the lot and place them on little piles on tables. 
These piles are of different sizes and prices. The buyer 
looks at the piles and buys that which he thinks Is big- 
gest and best. Sometimes buckets and boxes are used 
to measure, but they are of all kinds and shapes. 


A novel summer trip for clergymen is that about to 
be taken by fifty of the number through Canada on 
the bicycle. They propose to make a tour of about 
620 miles over the best roads, and to start at Niagara 
Falls, August 5. The excursion is under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of Lancaster, Pa. It 
is said that there are about 300 ‘‘ clerical” wheelmen 
in the United States, including twelve doctors of divin- 
ity, ten theological professors, twelve authors, several 
editors, and many pastors of prominent churches. 


An electrical tooth-pulling machine, which is quick 
and almost painless in its operations, is said to pull 
seven teeth in five seconds. A pair of forceps protrude 
from a nickel tube which is connected witha wire. The 
forceps are applied to the tooth, the operator touches a 
spring, a spiral arrangement within the tube winds up 


. in a wink, draws down the forceps like a flash, and in 


an instant the tooth is jerked from the jaw and cast on 
the floor. 


A curious ceremony was performed recently at Trav. 
ancore, India. The Maharajah was weighed against a 
mass of pure gold, which was then dispensed in charity. 
This custom, called ‘‘ Tulabhara,” is one of great anti- 
quity, and is said to be traceable in Travancore to the 
fourth century. It is not unknown in other parts of 
India ; though of course gold is only used in case of 
wealthy persons, the humbler sort being content to 
weigh themselves against spices or grain. 


The operations of the mechanical appliances in a 
watch factory have become so rapid and systematic that 
it is possible to take the raw materials from stock in the 
morning, and have a watch ruaning from them by noon. 


A “Circulating Picture Loan Society,” something 
after the style of Mudie’s Circulating Library, is pro- 


posed in London. The pictures are to be changed every 
three or six months, 








A paper in Bodie, Cal., comes out flat-footed in favor 
of ‘‘ our vivacious wife” for postmistress. 








COLLEGE NEWS. 


Yate Co_iece.—The graduating class numbers 125. 
The entire number of students for the year is 1,086. 
There will be little that is new in the features of com- 
mencement week. The first important event is the con- 
test for the De Forest prize medal, awarded to the 
senior who shall write and pronounce an English oration 
in the best manner. Thiscontest takes place on Fridar, 
June 19, at the Battell Chapel. To gain this prize is 
considered by many the highest college honor. The 
baccalaureate sermon will be preached by President 
Porter on June 21. On Monday takes place the anni- 
versary of the medical department ; on Tuesday that 
of the Sheffield Scientific School and of the Law School. 
The contest for the Townsend prize, offered yearly to 
the law graduates for the best spoken oration, will be 
followed by an address from Vice-President Thomas A. 
Hendricks. Tuesday is also the Class Day, or Presenta- 
tion Day, as it is called at Yale, of the academical 
seniors, and the usual exercises will take place on the 
college green. Wednesday will be Commencement 
Day proper. The report of the condition of the college 
indicates a prosperous condition for the past year, but 
funds are urgently needed in severa! directions. 


Princeton.—The College of New Jersey, commonly 
called Princeton, holds its anniversary exercises in the 
week beginning June 14. On Sunday President 
McCosh will preach the baccalaureate sermon in Mar- 
quand Chapel ; on Monday, the 15th, will occur the class- 
dxy exercises, ending with the usual festivities around 
the old cannon; the same eve:ing the annual J. O. 
contest will take place in the First Church. The 
special event of Tuesday will be the unveiling of the 
memorial tablet to Professor James Henry, in Mar- 
quand Chapel. The presentation oration will be given 
by E. N. Dickerson, of New York, and addresses will 
also be made by Dr. McCosh, Professor Gray, of Har- 
vard, and others. A specially interesting exhibition of 
the work in the elective microscopic study of the 
senior class will be given the same day; and in the 
evening will take place the Lynde prize debate. 


Wi.uiams.—For the first time, there will be this year 
a surplus of receipts above expenses. The college has 
also been favored with a legacy of $40,000 from the 
Morgan estate. There has been considerable increase in 
the number of electives offered to the upper classes. The 
Garfield Memorial Window cost but $3,600, and the 
remainder of the $5,000 contributed by Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field is to be used to improve the college grounds. 
President Carter will deliver the baccalaureate on Sun- 
day, June 28. The annual address before the Adelphic 
Union will this year be given by the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. Commencement day occurs on July 1. 
The graduating class is unusually large—sixty in num- 
ber. James Garfield (son of President Garfield) is class- 
day orator. Governor Robinson is expected to be pres- 
ent at the exercises. The dramatic performances which 
took place recently were very successful. Addresses 
to be given next Fall are announced by Dr. Hopkins on 
“‘ The Requisites of a Liberal Education,” and by Pro- 
fessor Morris on ‘‘ The Relation of the Classics to a 
Liberal Education.” 


AmuERST.—The commencement exercises take place 
in the week beginning on Sunday, June 28, on which 
day President Seelye will deliver the baccalaureate. 
The annual address before the Hitchcock Society of 
Religious Inquiry will be delivered on the same day by 
the Rev. L. F. Walker, of Hartford. On Monday the 
Hyde prize in oratory will be competed for by fifteen 
members of the senfor class ; and on the same evening 
will take place the Kellogg prize contest in declamation, 
by the sophomores and freshmen ; Tuesday will be 
class day, and the usual ivy exercises will take place, 
with C. H. Smith as poet, and H. V. Abbott as orator. 
The class-day orator of the afternoon will be Mr. J. B. 
Rest, and the poet, F. B. Richards. Wednesday is 
commencement day, and the reunion dinner will be 
eaten in the new Pratt gymnasium. The graduating 
class numbers eighty-three. The condition of the col- 
lege during the year has been highly prosperous. 


RocuEsTER UNIveRsity.—The address of the gradu- 
ating class will be delivered on Wednesday, June 17. 
The scholarship of this class is unusually high, and its 
leader, Mr. ‘I’. J. Villers, has the highest standing ever 
given a graduate. The oration before the alumni on 
Tuesday will be by the Rev. S. McArthur, and a poem 
by the Rev. Benjamin R. Buckley, of Concord, Mass. 
The alumni and trustees’ meeting will take place on 
Tuesday. On Sunday, the 14th, Dr. Henry M. King, 
of Albany, will preach a sermon before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


VassaR COLLEGE.—Commencement day is June 10. 
The essays will be delivered by ten members of the 
graduating class, and the exercises will be followed by a 














dinner to the guests. The baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached by the President on June 7. A peculiar feature 
of the class day, which is on Tuesday, June 7, is the 
delivery of an address to the juniors by the senior 
‘‘epade orator,” Miss J. E. Ricker, who hands over to 
their keeping the spade with which the founder, Mr. 
Vassar, took the first shovelful of dirt when the build- 
ing of the college began. The business at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees on the same day is ex- 
pected to be unusually important. Miss Maria Mitchell, 
professor of astronomy, gives her usual ‘‘ dome party ” 
to her pupils on Saturday, June 6. An effort is being 
made by the graduates to raise $20,000 for a new gym- 
nasium. The number of students for the year is 279. 
Examinations for admission were held last week in San 
Francisco, Omalia, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Philadelphia, as well as at 
Vassar. 





Union Cotirce.—The first year under the presidency 
of Judge Landon has been of fair promise, and the 
alumni confidently hope that the disturbed condition of 
affairs of this college has at last come to an end. The 
Chancellor’s address on commencement day, which is 
Wednesday, June 24, will be by Dr. David Murray, and 
the baccalaureate, on the preceding Sunday, will be 
preached by Dr. James H. Ecob, of Albany. Henry 
DeWitt Griswold, of Dryden, N. Y., is the valedicto- 
rian of the graduating class, which numbers thirty-two. 
Much interest is manifested! in the election of an alumni 
trustee to succeed Mr. La Mott W. Rhodes. 


Brown UNIvERsity.—.A recent bequest to the Uni- 
versity is that of Professor Chase of $9,000 to support 
two scholarships. The commencement exercises occur 
on Wednesday, June 17; on the previous Friday the 
graduating class holds itsc!assexerctses. Frank L. Tit- 
comb is the poet, and T. H. Carter the orator of the day. 
In the afternoon the class tree will be planted, and there 
will be various addresses. The usual dinner of the 
graduating class will take place in the evening. The 
baccalaureate will be preached by President Robinson 
on Sunday, June 14, and Dr. MacArthur, of New York, 
will preach a sermon before the Missionary Society in 
the evening ; on Monday the sophomore prize declama- 
tion contest will take place. The oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa will be given by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, and a poem will be read by George Fox Tucker, 
of the class of 1873. The commencement exercises 
proper will take place on Wednesday, followed by the 
alumni and clays meetings. 


Darrmouta Co__Leer.—The financtal condition this 
year has been exceedingly favorable ; two new buildings 
have been erected, and substantial additions have been 
made to the college funds. The graduating class num- 
bers forty-six in the academic and fifteen in the seien- 
tific department. The total number of students is 402. 
President Bartlett will deliver the baccalaureate sermon 
on Sunday, June 22, and an address to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will be given in the evening by 
Dr. Howard Crosby ; Monday will be occupied by prize 
speaking ; Tuesday will be the class day. A special 
feature of the class-day exercises will be the laying of 
the corner-stone of a stone tower in the college park, 
which it is hoped the following students will complete. 
The scientific department holds its anniversary on Tues 
day evening ; on Wednesday the two new buildings, 
Rollins Chapel and Wilson Library, will be dedicated. 
An address will be made by Mr. Chamberlain, city 
librarian of Boston, and the 65,000 volumes of the library 
will be removed to the new building during vacation 
Thursday occur the graduating exercises. 








WELts CoLLEGE.—The seventeenth annual com- 
mencement will take place at Aurora, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday, June 17, and will be followed by a reception, to 
which many invitations have been issued. The address 
before the graduating class will be given by the Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie. The annual meeting of the trus- 
tees will take place the same day. The class-day exer- 
cises and the concert given by the students occur on the 
16th. The baccalaureate sermon will be preached by 
the President, Dr. Frisbie, on the preceding Sunday. 





CHavuTauqua.—The Chautauqua School of Liberal 
Arts, as the collegiate department of the Chautauqua 
University is henceforth to be called, has added another 
course to its curriculum, the purpose of wich will be 
to give thorough instruction in the Science and Art of 
Phonography. The department will be known as ‘the 
Chautauqua College of Phonography. It will be under 
the direction of W. D. Bridge, of Plainfield, N. J., and 
F. G. Morris, of Easthampton, Mass. These gentlemen 
have had many years’ experience as practical phoriog- 
raphers, and have successfully taught hundreds’ of 
pupils by correspondence. They are among the very 
best teachers of this art in this country, and their testi- 
monials from many sources are of the very highest 
order. For full information address, with stamp, R. 8. 
Holmes, A.M., Registrar of the University, Plainfield, 
NJ 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly closed its ten 

days’ session June 1. The following resolution 
was Offered by the Rev. Dr. Hays, of Colorado, but 
tabled by vote of the Assembly : 

‘* Resolved, That the General Assembly in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America views with shame 
and sorrow the adoption by the United States of the policy 
of exclusion of the Chinese people from our shores simply 
as a race, when we are sending missionaries to China, and 
asking permission for them and merchants to reside in that 
country ; and we shall labor for the early reversal of this 
barbarous and unneighborly policy.” 

Dr. Hays said: ‘‘ If those who come, come as slaves, 
or are lepers or criminals, let them be excluded for those 
reasons, but not because they are Chinamen.” The 
debate was cut short because of the anxiety of most of 
the members to get away. The previous question was 
moved. The reso'ution was carried by an everwhelm- 
ing vote. The Rev. F. E. Shearer moved to reconsider, 
and begged the Assembly to make no deliverance upon 
the subject. He was in full sympathy with the feelings 
which prompted the vote. There were many Christians 
on the Pacific Coast who differed with him, and he be- 
lieved in individual freedom. Several members from 
the Pacific Coast emphasized these remarks. Judge 
Drake, of Washington, deprecated a question which 
had been taken into politics. On the other side it was 
said that this country had given hundreds of thousands 
of lives to learn the worth of a man, whether yellow, 
vlack, or white, and it was only consistent that those 
who preach the brotherhood of all men should lift up 
their voices against this distinction of race. The vote to 
reconsider stood 170 for to 140 against. According to 
the rules, on the last day of the session a two-thirds 
vote is necessary for a reconsideration, and therefore 
it was lost. Dr. Hays rose, and said he did not think 
the majority should press the matter, and a reconsid- 
eration was ordered. Several members were immedi 
ately upon the floor calling for recognition, and when 
Dr. Darling, of Schenectady, N. Y., moved to lay the 
whole matter on the table, it was seconded by a num- 
ber who were on their feet. Dr. Hays asked unanimous 
consent to withdraw the motion, in order that it might 
not be madea matter of record. It was then withdrawn. 

Exception was made to the acceptance of the report 
from the Synod of Pennsylvania because of their decis- 
ion in regard to the admission of ex-elders as represent- 
atives of the churches at the Assembly. The question 
was referred to a committee consisting of the Rev. Drs. 
Craven, Roberts, Moore, Drake, and Prime. 

After much discussion as to the advisability of retain- 
ing the Standing Committee on Temperance, it was 
decided not to change. The following gentlemen were 
elected as the American branch of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Alliance of Continental 
Churches: the Rev. Dr. A. A. Hodge, the Rev. Dr. C. 
A. Briggs, the Rev. Dr. 8. M. Hamilton, the Rev. Dr. 
George F. Wiswell, the Rev. Dr. W. P. Breed, the Rev. 
Dr. 8. C. Pomeroy ; Elders—Morris K. Jesup, George 
Junkin, Daniel P. Eells, and F. W. Jackson. 

The next General Assembly will meet at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








BAPTISTS AT SARATOGA. 


R. EDWARD JUDSON, of New York, made the 

annual address at the seventy-first anniversary of 
the Baptist Missionary Union held at Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 1. The address was on the needs, claims, and 
work of the Union, and was received with great applause. 
During the past year twenty-three missionaries have 
sailed for foreign stations under the auspices of the 
society. Over $300.000 has been received by the society. 
The debt carried over and the expenses of last year 
amount to $446,315.21, and, as previously reported in 
these columns, there is a deficit now of over $50,000. 

In all the missions are 208 missionaries and twenty- 
five lay evangelists, 1,720 native preachers, 1,160 
churches, and 117,491 members; 10,514 were baptized 
in 1884; increase over 1883, fourteen missionaries, 
thirty-eight native preachers, thirty-three churches, and 
5,369 members. 

The Rev. Dr. G. H. Johnson will preach the annual 
sermon at the next annual meeting, the place of meet- 
ing to be decided by the executive committee. On 
Tuesday addresses were made by several missionaries 
from the various foreign fields of the denominational 
work. 

The reports from the committees having the work of 
the mission fields in charge were encomraging. 

It was advised that a consultation be held between the 
executive committee of the Missionary Union and the 
women’s missionary societies, with a view to influence 
the women’s societies to devote more of their funds to 
the general work of the missionary field and less to the 
work of the schools, 

A committee was appointed to arrange some method 
of meeting the debt of the Missionary Union and the 
Home Mission Soolety. 

The anniversary closed on Tuesaday, 





CONSECRATION OF THE GARDEN CITY 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE Cathedral of the Incarnation was formally con- 

secrated on the morning of Tuesday, June 2, with 
imposing ceremonies. A description of the grand pro- 
portions and the architectural details of the stately 
structure has already been given in these columns. At 
the dedicatory exercises there were present, besides the 
officiating dignitaries of the Church, many eminent 
divines, and a host of the clergy of less note. No one 
was admitted to the cathedral without a special invita- 
tion. These invitations were issued only to official cler- 
ical and lay members of the diocese, to representatives 
from each vestry in the diocese, to delegates from the 
charitable organizations of the diocese, and to a few 
special guests. The committee of arrangements included 
the Rev. W. A. Snively, 8.T.D.; the Rev. Charles H. 
Hall, D.D.; the Hon. John A. King, Alexander E. Orr, 
and William G. Low. 

At quarter before eleven the procession was formed 
under the orders of the Rev. W. A. Snively, of Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, the Chief Marshal. In five divisions, 
preceded by a band playing a processional march, and 
to the sound of a salute of twelve guns, the procession 
moved slowly around the entire building, and entered 
the cen!ral door, where the processional hymn, ‘‘ Christ 
is made a sure foundation,” was raised. At noon ex- 
actly, Bishop Littlejohn and the other bishops and clergy 
having assumed their appropriate places within the altar 
rails, Mrs. Stewart, widow of the founder, advanced, 
leaning on Judge Hilton’s arm, and, kneeling before the 
altar, presented to Bishop Littlejohn, as the head and 
representative of the diocese, the title-deeds of the prop- 
erty. Together with the deeds was a bond for $300,000 
to secure the payment of the annual endowment of 
$15,000. The act was followed by a glorious rendering 
of the doxology by organ, choir, and chimes, followed 
by a salvo of artillery. The Twenty-fourth Psalm was 
recited in alternate verses by the Bishop and the people, 
and then Bishop Littlejohn pronounced the formal prayer 
of consecration : ‘‘ Blessed be thy name, O Lord, that it 
hath pleased thee to put into the hearts of thy servants 
to appropriate and devote this house to thy honor and 
worship ; and grant that all who shall enjoy the benefit 
of this pious work may show forth their thankfulness 
by making a right use of it, to the giory of thy blessed 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The regular morning service followed, after the sing- 
ing of the anthem, ‘‘I was glad when they said unto 
me, * We will go into the house of the Lord’” The 
sermon was preached by the Right Rev. Henry C. Pot- 
ter, Assistant Bishop of New York, from the text, ‘‘ The 
palace is not for man, but for the Lord God.” We 
attempt no summary of the sermon here, as we shall 
have the pleasure of laying it before our readers in full 
next week. 

The musical services were very elaborate and im- 
pressive. Professor Woodcock controlled the stops of 
the magnificent organ, and after the conclusi n of the 
dedicatory services the organ was exhibited in all its 
varied powers by Mr. George W. Morgan and Mr. 
Gcorge T. Valentine. Among the distinguished clergy 
present were Bishop Howe, of Pennsylvania; Bishop 
Paddock, of Massachusetts; Bishop Scarborough, of 
New Jersey ; Bishop Starkey, of Northern New Jersey ; 
the Right Rev. Isaac Welimuth, D.D , Lord Bishop of 
Huron ; the Right Rev. W. B. Stephens, D.D., of Penn- 
sylvania ; the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D.; the Rev. W. R. 
Huntington, D D.; President Barnard. of Columbia ; 
President Potter, of Hobart; Dr. R. A. Lambert, of 
Lehigh University, and many others. 








THE ASSEMBLY AT TOPEKA. 


HE meetings of the United Presbyterian Assembly 

at Topeka, Kan., have been well attended, and 
marked by an unusual warmth of expression and feel- 
ing, that indicate strong life. 

It was resolved to have the principles of the church 
more thoroughly taught in the Sunday-schools of the 
churches ; the feeling of the Assembly was as strong as 
formerly in its expressions of antagonism to secret so- 
cieties. 

On Monday the report from the committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions was read. The indebtedness 
of the Board is $23,981. Appropriations were made as 
follows : $36,000 to Egypt, $31,200 to India, $6,600 for 
other expenses. 

The Xenia Convention Memorial on Music was read, 
asking that instrumental music in the churches be de- 
clared illegal ; the committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolution by the Assembly : 

‘* That the action of former Assemblies, enjoining the ses- 
sions to avoid reference to a matter that might cause a 
division, be reaffirmed. While making no demand for the 
removal of instruments already introduced, it is our feeling 
that the law of charity requires brethren to refrain from 
grieving the heart and wounding the conscience of any dear 
bsother who feels that the use of instrumental) accompant- 
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ment in worship is a corruption of worship, and that further 
than this the prayer of the memorialists be not granted.” 

Resolutions in favor of Prohibition were passed, and 
the committee also advised the appointing of a day of 
fasting and prayer to be held in October. 

On Wednesday the United Presbyterian Assembly 
adjourned, without appointing a place or time of meet 
ing. 


REFORMED CHURCH SYNOD 


BOUT 300 delegates are present at the seventy- 

ninth annual Scssion of the Reformed Church, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., beginning June 3. The opening 
exercises were corducted by the retiring Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Cole, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

The following officers were chosen: TheRev Dr. 
J. Howard Suydam, of Jersey City, President ; the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Karsten, editor of ‘‘De Hope,” Holland, 
Vice-President ; the Rev. Alan D. Campbell, of Castle 
ton, N. Y., and the Rev. P. T. Pockman, of Jersey City, 
Secretaries. The four synods of New Brunswick, New 
York, Albany, and Chicago are the largest represented. 
A nomination ballot was taken for Vedder lecturer for 
the year 1887. This course of lectures is the result of 
a gift made for the purpose. The lectures are delivered 
before the students of Rutgers Seminary and College, at 
New Brunswick. The lecturer for 1885 is the Rev. Dr. 
William H. Campbell; for 1886, the Rev. Dr. George 
D. Bishop. A new standing committee, to have in 
charge the educational interests of the particular synod, 
was elected. 

On Friday the Rev. Dr. Orter was elected as Vedder 
lecturer. The Rev. Dr. Bruce, Corresponding Secretary 
of the United Presbyterian Church, made an address 
giving an account of the relationship existing between 
tte two denominations. Resolutions condemning the 
desecration of the Sabbath were passed. On Saturday 
a committee on Sunday-schools and catechetical instruc- 
tion was appointed, and it was resolved to appoint sub 
committees in the several sy nods. 

A motion that a nominating ballot be taken by the 
synods for President and Vice-President of the Assem- 
bly was decided out of order because the constitution 
does not provide for such a vote. 

There has been a unity of feeling among the delegates 
that has added to the interest and pleasure of the ses 
sions, and a feeling of satisfaction has pervaded because 
of the growth inall the departments of church work. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, of Boston, conducted 
the religious services in the chapel of Harvard College, 
Sunday evening, May 30, and delivered a panegyric on 
Victor Hugo, ranking him with Moses, and rating him as 
the great apostle of these modern times. 

—Dr. J. E. Twitchel closed his pastorate with the Maverick 
Church, in East Boston, May 30, with an appropriate 
sermon. 

—The Charles Street African M. E. Church, Boston, 
observed the fourth anniversary of its pastor’s labors, 
May 30, the Rev. J. T. Jenifer preaching an instructive 
sermon. His church, he said, is for the uplifting of a 
down-trodden race, which is ready to learn. It is a South- 
ern school on Northern soil. Other denominations and 
individuals have contributed to its support. The church 
has sent several teachers to the South. 

—Dr. 8. E. Herrick, in a sermon at Mount Vernon Church, 
May 30, spoke of its history of forty-three years, and of the 
proposed removal, in the near future, to another part of the 
city. ‘‘ As one and another,”’ he said, ‘‘ of the members of 
the church and congregation assured me of their hearty de- 
sire for such a result, and of their generous material aid 
and endeavor to bring it about, I came to the conclusion 
that I ought not to suffer that large and hearty assistance 
to be Inst to Mount Vernon Church and to the cause of 
Christ in the city of Boston. At the same time I wish it to 
be understood that I have not stayed upon conditions. 1 
did not say, ‘I will stay, if you will do this,’ but ‘I will 
stay, and we will endeavor to accomplish this.’ ”’ 

—The silver wedding of the Rev. F. D. Ayer, of Concord, 
N. H., was observed in the parlors of his church on the 
evening of May 30. Professor H. E. Parker, of Dartmouth 
College, who performed the marriage ceremony twenty-five 
years ago, was present. Large numbers assembled, and the 
occasion was a happy one. 

—A conference of tae ‘“‘ Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints’’ was held in Rochester last 
week. The conference disclaimed having any sympathy 
w th plural marriages. 

—The annual convention of the Baptist Sunday-schools of 
the Old Colony Association was he!d at South Abington, 
June 2. 

—The fourth session of the New E: gland Christian Con- 
vention was held at Newton, N. H., last week. A paper 
was read claiming that the Bible itre! is the sufficient creed 
for the church. 

—The thirty eighth annual session of the Vermont Central 
Association of Universalists was held at Montpelier last 
week. 

—Dr. Crane, of Concord, N. H., has been elected by the 





Legislature as its chaplain, 
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—The Seventh-Day Baptists of the Eastern Association, 
embracing the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, held its forty-ninth 
annual meeting at Westerly, R. I., last week. 

—The Trinity Methodist Church in Lynn was dedicated 
by Bishop Foster June 5. 

—This is the centennial year of the first ordination in 
America, which was beld in Christ Church, Middleton, 
Conn., August 3, 1785. Bishop Willia.as will preach the 
ordination sermon atthe Berke’ey Divinity School at Middle- 
town, June 3. The candidates are F. H. Church, F. Gard- 
iner, Jr., 8. M. Holden, J. H. McCracken, 8. H. Watkins, 
and W. H. Webb. The Rev. Sylvester Clarke, of Bridge- 
port, delivers the address before the alumni. 

—An effort is being made to open a Young Women’s 
Christian Association at Worcester, Mass. 

—The Vermont Baptist Sunday-School Association was 
held at Poultney, June 3 and 4. 

—Twentyone persons were baptized in the Free Baptist 
Church at Saco, Me., recently. 

—Tbe Unitarian grove meetings will begin July 26 at 
Weirs, Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H. 

—The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club closed 
the first year of its existence with a very successful and de- 
lightfal meeting at Norwich on the evening of June 2. The 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Bos- 
ton. It was masterly in its ability and interest, and elicited 
hearty responses from anumber of speakers in the discussion 
that followed. This club has already gained in a single 
year of its existence great popularity in Norwich and 
vicinity. 

—The eleventh annual Trinity Sunday children’s service 
was held at Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., last Sun- 
day. The children connected with all the Episcopal Sunday- 
schools in the city were present. The Rev. Dr. Woodcock, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, made an interesting 
address. 

—The tenth annual meeting of the New Haven Baptist 
Bible Association was held at Middletown, UConn., June 2. 
There are thirty-two schools in the Association. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Universalist Church of Perry, N. Y., is raising 
money to repair its church edifice. 

—At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Secretary showed 
that since 1875 the receipts of the Association have de- 
creased. Various theories were given as to the cause. 

—The Friendly Inn of Newark, N. J., was opened on April 
16 of the present year, and up to the present week has 
sheltered, bathed, fed, and clothed 1,157 men. 

—Urgent appeals are made on behalf of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary of Philadelphia. At the session of 
the Lutheran Ministerium at Allentown, Pa., May 29, a 
class of twenty was recommended for ordination. 

—The chapel of the Methodist Episcopal church at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., was dedicated last week. 

—The corner-stone of the new Reformed Church of the 
Strangers at Philacelphia, Pa, was laid last week. It is 
expected that the chapel will be ready for use early in Octo- 
ber. 

—The anniversary of the Union Mission at Fifth Avenue 
and Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., was held last week. This 
mission is under the care of Mrs. Gardiner, and is success- 
ful. The troubles which have disturbed the mission have 
disappeared. 

—A Congregational chapel was dedicated at Atlantic, 
Mass., May 30. 

—Atjthe Lutheran Ministerium held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
the Committee on Publication voted to publish commenta- 
ries on Lutheranism for the use of the Sunday-schools, in Dan- 
ish, German, Swedish, English, and Norwegian. The work 
of the Committee on Liturgical Services was approved. 
Sixty thousand dollars were appropriated for home missicn- 
ary work, and it was resolved to take up a special work 
among the Hebrews of Chicago, under the care of the Board 
of Home Missions. The Syood resolved to increase the 
work of church extension. The Rev. Dr. Uhl spoke on the 
educational needs of the mission in,India, and the Synod 
resolved to establish a college at Guntoar for the education 
of native teachers. It was resolved to hold the next annual 
meeting at Omaha. The Rev. Dr. Stoll was elected Statis- 
tical Secretary. 

—The following is the programme as arranged for the 
preparatory and commencement exercises of the Chicago 
University : Sunday, June 7, at 11 o’clock inthe morning, 
baccalaureate sermon at First Baptist Church, corner South 
Park Avenue and Thirty first Street; Monday evening, at 
8 o’clock, at the First Baptist Church, preparatory com- 
mencement exercises ; Trustees’ meeting at University par- 
lors, Tuesday, June 9, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
commencement exercises, to which all are invited, will be 
held at Central Music Hall, commencing at 10 o’cloek 
Wedresday morning, June 10. 
f™—The New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the'Poor was organized in 1843. Shortly after its organ- 
ization the Society saw that the feeding and the clothing of 
the poor by no means covered their whole need. Some five 
years since the Association began the sanitary branch of its 
work, which has grown to enormous proportions. The 
Sanitary Reform Society was incorporated in 1879. In the 
latter part of last year it was determined to combine the 
two organizations, and create a Sanitary Department for 
improving the condition of the poor. This Department has, 
since its organization, inspected 400 tenements, and ite 
work in the future promises to be more successful than it 
has been in the past. 

—The new building of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn is rapidly approaching completion, and 
when ready for occupancy will be one of the most attract- 
ive buildings in the city of Brooklyn, 





—Two ladies of Newark are holding Gospel] temperance 
meetings at Music Hall, Newark, N. J. The meetings have 
been very successful. 

—At the anniversary festival of Christ Protestant Episco- 
pal Church at Rochester, N. Y., the children of the Sunday- 
school presented the wardens and vestry with $1,000 in gold 
which they had collected. 

—The Wyoming, N. Y., Convention of Congregational 
Churches will meet in Warsaw, June 9 and 10. In the 
evening the Rev. A. F. Pierce will be installed pastor in the 
church at Warsaw. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church is about to be 
erected at Le Roy, N. Y. 

—At the conference of the Associated Charities at New- 
ark, N. J., recently, it was decided after investigation that 
the ticket and check system adopted in that city has been 
the means of reaching deserving persons, while at the same 
the system of espionaye has prevented fraud. 

—The 185th anniversary of the Old Swede Church of 
Philadelphia was celebrated June 7. 

—The Annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Delaware was held at Smyrna, June 3. The 
subject of the revision and enrichment of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and the appointing of standing committees, 
with missionary subjects, occupied the time. 

—The sixty-fourtb anniversary of the Sabbath-School of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia was cele- 
brated May 31. 

—The corner-stone of the new chapel of the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church was laid at Fif- 
tieth Street and Darby Road, Philadelphia, June 3. 

—The floating debt of the Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been paid, and the member- 
ship increased over one-half the number since the beginning 
of Dr. Terhune’s pastorate. Mrs. Terhune (‘‘ Marion Har- 
land ’’) is a valuable aid to Dr. Terhune. 

—A mission lasting fifteen days will begin at St. Luke’s 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., under the care of two English 
evangelists, on November 8. The New York Mission will 
begin on the 27th of the same month. 

—The will of the Rev. David H. Macurdy, a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been filed for probate 
in the Surrogate’s office. After numerous bequests to his 
sister and other relatives, he bequeaths $5,000 to St. Luke’s 
Hospital tor the support of a bed in that institution ; to the 
Nashotah House, an ‘institution of learning and piety”’ in 
Wisconsin, $3,000 and the theological works in his library; 
to St. Paul’s Church, in Oxford, Chenango County, the 
silver communion vessels and baptismal cruet for the use of 
the rector ; to the mission fund of the Diocese of New 
York, $3,000 ; to the fund for the relief of aged and infirm 
clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the New 
York Diocese, $1,000; to the New York Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission, $1,000; tothe Midnight Mission, $1,000. 

—The eighth annual report of the Children’s Week Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia shows that the total number of per 
sons sent to the country by this Association is nearly 4 000 ; 
and that more than 15,000 persons have been sent out of the 
city for a day. 

—The community of Shakers near Cohoes, N. Y., have 
been compelled to forbid strangers coming on to their prop- 
erty or attending their services, claiming that the privileges 
which they have so freely accorded in the past have been 
abused to such an extent that they can no longer accord 
them. Hereafter attendance will only be allowed with the 
written permission of the Elder. Not only have the Shakers 
suffered, but their neighbors claim to have been compelled 
to remain at home on Sundays in order to protect their 
property. 

THE WEST. 

—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Chicago held a very interesting 
meeting last week. Miss C. A. Bell, who is about sailing as 
a missionary for China, was present, and gave a most inter- 
esting address. The receipts of the Society during the past 
year show an increase over that of last year. 

—Bishop W. E. McLaren, of Chicago, has been elected 
Dean of the Western 17 heological Society. 

—The annual meeting of the Third Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago, which was held last week, set up another mile- 
stone in the history of the church. Reports from the 
branches of the church work show increaced interest and 
numbers. 

—The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Chicago, which began on the morning of the 27th of May, 
Was well attended. The financial showing leaves a balance 
of over $4,000 in the hands of the Treasurer of the diocese. 
For years it has been the custom at this convention to make 
a resolution to strike the word “‘ male ”’ from the section of 
canon six, and thus allow women the right ‘‘ to vote” 
in the deliberations of the church. It has always failed, and 
the final vote resulted, as usual, in defeat. Paragraph 
second of section third was amended, requiring all voters to 
be baptized males, other qualifications remaining un- 
changed. A resolution was adopted authorizing the bishop 
to employ mission clergy in the city of Chicago, to be 
attached to the cathedral. 

—At Northfield, Minn., May 26, the corner-stone of the 
first building in the State for the uses of the Young Men's 
Christian Association was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be erected at 
West Bay City, Michigan, at an early date. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Grand Rapids is to 
have a new organ. Also the Presbyterian church at Kala- 
mazoo. 

—At the meeting of the presbytcry in the Indian Terri- 
tory, Atoka, Choctaw Nation, it was reported that the gain 
in churches in that presbytery during the past year has been 
thirteen. 

—An academy of the old New England type has been 











opened at Excelsior, Minn., on Lake Minnetonka. 
tract of land has been secured, and on May 27 the corner- 
stone of its new building was laid. 

—It has been decided to abolish the choral service of 8t. 
James’s Episcopal Church at Chicago, Ill. This has been 
done to meet some of the views of the communicants of 
the church who object to a surpliced choir. 

—The corner-stone of the new Church of the Epiphany 
(Protestant Episcopal), Chicago, Ill., was laid June 7. 

THE SOUTH. 

—At the Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterians re- 
esntly convened at Bentonville, Ark., great enthusiasm was 
awakened by the discussionon missions. The attitude of 
the church toward the colored people is very gratifying to 
the friends of that race. 

—The annual Convocation of the Episcopal Church of the 
Diocese of North Texas convened at St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral, Dallas, on May 21. Bishop Garrett presided, and his 
annual address to a large and interested audience was full 
of interest to the church. 

—The Methodist Church South is about to change its 
name. The new name is the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America. 

—The Rev. Lansing Burrows, D.D., of Augusta, Ga., will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at the commencement ex- 
ercise3s of Mercer University, which begin June 19. 

—The Rev. D. C. Rankin has been installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Holly Springs, Miss. A fine organ 
has been secured through the efforts of the ladies of the 
congregation, and the outlook for future usefulness is very 
encouraging. 

—At the First Baptist Church at Montgomery, Ala., 150 
conversions and 125 additions are reported as the fruits of 
the recent revival held there under the auspices of Dr. 
Wharton, of Baltimore. 

—Extensive revivals are reported at Fort Valley and 
Barnesville, Ga. 

—At the session of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church (South), held at Houston, Texas, on the 
amendments to confession of faith, omitting the provisien 
forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, forty-eight 
presbyteries were reported as concurring, seven as not con- 
curring, and fourteen as not replying. The concurrence of 
three-fourths being necessary, the subject was postponed 
until the next Assembly. The Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures reported on papers pertaining to the powers of 
evangelists in foreign fielde, ana after considerable opposi- 
tion the report was adopted. It empowers asingle mission- 
ary, through his presbytery, to ordain native ministeis. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—David J. Ogden, pastor of the church at Niantic, Conn., has 
resigned. 

— Late announcements of calls to young men from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary are as follows, each accepting: William 
C, Hunter, to Wayne, Ill. ; William E. Dawson, to Garden Pral- 
rie, Tll.; Stephen Edwards, to Hammond, Wis. ; Joseph Herbert, 
to Roscoe, Tll.; James K. Harrison, under commission of the 
American Board to labor in Micronesia; Adolph C. Meyer, to 
German church in Davenport, Iowa; Charles A. Payne, to Eau 
Claire, Wis. ; Samuel W. Pollard, to Union Grove, Wis. ; Orange 
S. Palmer, to Y. M. C. A. work in Chicago ; Francis D. Rood, to 
Central Park Church, Chicago. 

—J.S. Sewell has accepted a catl to the church at Milton, Vt. 

—J. O. Haarvig has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
churer at Sandwich, Il. 

—Henry Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has been elected one 
of the trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

—E. B. Palmer, of Ipswich, Mass., has been appointed Finan- 
clal Agent of the Home Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Charles C. Camp, Alfred C. Brown, of Hartford. and John R. 
Lambert, of Glastonbury, Conn., were elevated to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Niles, of New Hampshire, at St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn. Bishop Williams was too ill to be present. 

—Edwin G. Richardson, rector of St. Stephen’s Church at 
Newark, N. J., has accepted a call to Milwaukee, Wis. 

—David F. Warren, rector of Christ Church at Pottstown, Pa., 
has resigned. 

—Morton Stone, assistant at St. James's Church at Chicago, 
Ill, has accepted a call to Emanuel Church, same city. 

BAPTIST. 

—J.K. Wheeler, of Terra Haute, Ind., has received a call to 
the South Church at Hartford, Conn. 

--A. G. Dunsford, of Adrian, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Marengo, IIL 

—H. P. Henderson has accepted a call to the church at Litch- 
field, Mich. 

—M. T. Trott, of Delaware, has received a call to the church 
at Allentown, N. J. 

—H. Johnson, of Grand Haven, Mich., has been elected director 
of the Theological Seminary of the Northwest at Chicago, Ill. 

—W. H. Hoffman, of Evert, Mich., has accepted a call to Mission 
Wood Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—H. W. Boyd, of Granby, C. H. Cutler, of Farmington, Me., 
F. Day, of Andover, F. F. Gunn, of East Lake George, N. Y., 
H. D. Miter, of Ripon, Wis., H. E. Morrow, of Gloucester, C. M. 
Sh«ldon, of Yankton, Dak., and E. W. Stoddard, students of 
Andover Theological Seminary, were licensed to preach June 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—W. S. Curtis, a retired clergyman, died at Rockford. IIl., 
last week. 

—A. Z. Conrad was installed pastor of the Ainslie StreetChurch 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., June 2. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—D.W. Skellinger, a graduate of the New Brunswick Seminary, 
bas received a call to the Reformed Church at Franklin, N. J 
and will be installed June 24. 

—T. L. Rundbacken has accepted a call to the Hebrew Re 
formed Congregation at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—Eugene Hill, of Ulster Park, N. Y., has received a call to the 
Reformed church at Three Bridges, N. J, 
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A CONTEMPTIBLE SWINDLE. 


The Hartford ‘‘ Times” quotes an ad- 
vertisement offering ‘‘ $5 to $30 weekly ” 
to ladies and young girls for work to be 
done at home, and comments as follows : 

“This is a fair sample of a class of ad- 
vertisements with which thousands of 
people, principally working-women, or 
those of moderate means, are swindled 
every day. The advertisement is purely 
fraudulent. There was never any possible 
chance that those who applied for the 
work would ever get a cent of pay. The 
‘Times’ has again and again pointed out 
ina general way the character of these 
swindles, but that of the ‘Columbia 
Trading Company’ is so flagrant and its 
methods so injurious that it deserves more 
than a passing word of condemnation. It 
is a remarkable fact, in connection with 
this subject, and with all these advertis- 
ing schemes, for that matter, that persons 
are so readily deceived by them. Take a 
common-sense view of it. Here is a com- 
pany which promises that $5 to $30 a week 
may be earned. Now, is it reasonable to 
suppose that the company couldn’t get all 
the help they wanted right at home in 
Boston—more willing hands, in fact, than 
a dozen companies could employ ? Then 
why advertise all through the country ? 
It would seem that anybody with the sense 
of a three-day-old clam would see that 
there was a trick in the advertisement, 
and would not waste time and postage 
stamps on the great ‘ Columbia Trading 
Company.’ 

“This concern has just been pounced 
upon by the Boston police, and its meth- 
ods e<posed, on the complaint of a poor 
crippled girl who has been swindled out 
of $26. Those who replied to the adver- 
tisement received a circular to the effect 
that the work given out was embroidering 
on slippers, belts, smoking-caps, jerseys, 
table-covers, etc.—the goods to be sent 
with the embroidered pattern already 
‘sturted.’ Liberal prices were offered for 
the work, and the applicant was required 
to send a deposit equal to the alleged value 
of the goods sent to be embroidered. A 
proviso in the circular read that ‘We at 
all times reserve to ourselves the right to 
refuse all work we consider incomplete, 
imperfect, or inferior in finish, and to re- 
tain the amount of deposit as a proportion- 
ate compensation for the spoiled work.’ 
This is the catch. The materials sent are 
not worth the amount of the deposit— 
nothing near it. In fact, it is to the inter. 
est of the company to make the person 
keep the goods. The company has made 
a good profit by it. The victim will prob- 
ably send again with another deposit, hop- 
ing the next piece of work will be accepted, 
and that the deposit and the liberal pay 
offered will be recelved back. No chance 
of it. The finest embroidery in Christen- 
dom wouldn’t satisfy the swindlers. They 
aim to sell their goods, and that’s all. 

‘‘A fellow named Hoyt was the ‘ Colum- 
bia Trading Company,’ assisted by an office- 
boy, whose principal duties were to fetch 
from the post-office a heavy mail several 
times daily. In the two months Hoyt has 
been operating it is estimated that he has se- 
cured fully $10,000, mainly from toocredu- 
lous women. The Boston police have seized 
over 500 letters at the Boston post-office, 
addressed to the company. Hoyt has fled, 
very likely to play the same game in some 
other place under some other high-sound- 
ing company title. Over 2,000 opened 
letters were found in his office. Some 
were from ladies who begged the return 
of their deposits; others upbraided the 
manager for his breach of faith, while still 
others contained expressions of penitence 
because in former epistles they had accused 
him of being a fraud. Letters were found 
from almost every State in the Union, in 
which the deposits as security for samples 
of work to be sent were invariably in- 
closed. One lady sent a dollar for a sam- 
ple piece of work, and received a small 
square of felt and about twenty feet of 
yellow silk twist, to work a figure stamped 
on it. She finished it and returned it. 
She applied for more work. Hoyt re- 





fused to send it without more money, 
After one lady had finished her sample 
and returned it, she asked too many 
questions, and so Hoyt replied: 
‘Your work is completely wrong. 
You have nut followed our instructions, 
Roses and buds ought to be red. and sate 
centers of roses yellow. Also very much 
drawn. Unsalable.’ To another lady 
who wrote under the same circumstances, 
seeking to know too much, he replied : 
‘Madam, you have introduced the Ken- 
sington stitch into the roses; also done 
the leaves very irregular. The stitch un- 
salable.’”’ 


DON’T EXPERIMENT WITH GUNS. 


Says the ‘‘ Manufacturer and Builder :” 

‘‘In bravado a young man placed the 
muzzle of his fowling-piece under the 
water and fired the charge. The result 
was the bursting of the barrel rear the 
breech, and the mutilation of his hand. 
Another placed and held the muzzle of his 
gun square against a piece of plate window 
glass and fired the charge—powder and 
bullet. The glass was shattered ; so was 
the gun barrel. Another instance was 
that of an experimenter who had heard 
that a candle could be fired from the bar- 


rel of a gun through an inch board. He)! 


drove a candle into the muzzle‘of the gun, 
fired; and the explosion split the barrel 
almost its entire length, and did not even 
drive the candle from the muzzle. Still 
another burst of s gun-barrel was caused 
by the use of wet grass as a wad, well 
rammed down over a charge of shot. But 
perhaps one of the most singular exhibi- 
tions in this line was a Colt’s navy re- 
volver which, some years ago, was sent to 
the factory in Hartford, Conn. This was 
before the adaption of these pistols to the 
metallic cartridges, and it is probable 
that in loading with open powder and 
ball only a small amount of powder got 
into the chamber, and the bullet was not 
propelled with sufficient force to drive it 
from the muzzle ; at least the bullet did 
not go out, but lodved. As the shooter 
did not know whether the bullet escaped 
or not, he kept on firing until the barrel 
burst or bulged, and when it was sawed 
in two longitudinally there were found 
fourteen bullets wedged one into the 
other, and so much ‘ upset’ by the ham- 
mering of the successive explosions of the 
powder charges that some of them were 
not less than one inch in diameter, fiattened 
dies instead of conical bullets.” 


Aw ENG.Liso Grru Apvopts Buppmism. 
—Says the ‘‘ Times of India :” ‘‘ A novel 
and imposing ceremony took place on 
April 5 at the Widyodya Buddhist College 
in Colombo, by which a young and ac- 
complished English lady, well known in 
Bombay, formally became a professed 
follower of Lord Buddha. Not long ago 
a clergyman from England, the Rev. 
C. W. Leadbeater, took the ‘ five precepts’ 
in the presence of the high priest, Suman- 
gala. This time it was Miss Mary Flynn 
who accepted the faith that is now becom- 
ing fashionable among the enlightened 
classes in the West. It was a curious 
sight to see an English young lady, dressed 
in an elegant robe of black silk, sitting in 
the midst of a crowd of yellow-robed 
Buddhist priests and repeating the Pansil. 
Theceremony began by the high priest ex- 
amining the fair candidate as to the reasons 
that led her to desire to accept Buddhism as 
her faith, to which Miss Flynn answered 
that, after having studied the various re- 
ligious systems of the world, she found the 
Buddhistic esoteric philosophy as being 
most in accordance with her own reason 
and common sense. Other questions hav- 
ing been satisfactorily answered by her, 
the high priest administered to her the 
‘five precepts,’ which Miss Flynn prom- 
ised to observe. The ceremony ended by 
the chanting ot ‘Ratana Sutta’ by all 
the priests present. Besides the large 
number of priests, there were present xt 
the temple where the cer. mony took place 
many of the most prominent Buddhists of 
Colombo, the captain and several oflicers 


of the screw steamer ‘ Tibre,’ of the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, and several European 
passengers that had arrived by that ves- 
sel.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


== 





READY JUNE 13th. 


Second Volume of McMaster’s 
United States. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


People of the United : 
States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


VOLUME Two. 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 


The second volume of McMaster’s “‘ History 
of the People of the United States” extends 
|}from 1790 to 1804, including the greater part 
of the administration of Washington, all of that 
of Adams, and the first term of Jefferson 
It will be found to be a singularly vivid and 
stirring picture of the period, throwing not 
a little new light on many political questions, 
and affording an insight into the manners and 
social condition of the people not elsewhere to 
be found, while some of its portraits of leading 
men are likely to provoke considerable discus- 
sion. 


“The author, with well-chosen words, and in 
picturesque style, presents a successton of living 
pictures, showing us just how life went on day 
by day, how people occupied themselves, and 
what they thought. All thisis real history. It 
makes fascinating reading. Not the tirst or the 
faintest shadow of dullness isto be founda on 
any of these pages. .. . One great charm of the 
book consists in its artistic grouping of topics 
and of facts The pictures explain and complete 
each other. There is a wonderful combination of 
colors, aud of — and shade, the effect of which 
can be seen only by th »se who read and see the 
whole.” —[The Churchman. 


Svo, cloth, gilt top. Price, @2.50. 


D. Appleton a C0, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Remington Standard Type Writer 





Probably no machine ever invented has done 
80 much to FACILITATE THE DISPATCH 
OF OFFICE WORK (thus saving the valu 
able time of the business man), and to 
LIGHTEN THE LABORS OF LIT- 
ERARY MEN itn preparing their manuscript, 
as the Remington Type- Writer. 


Owing to its GREAT SPEED, it does net 
retard the flow of thought as does the pen; and 
body and brain are relieved from the drudgery of 
pen writing. 

The INCOMPARABLE REMINGTON 
TYPE-WRITER has lately been STILL 
FURTHER IMPROVED, Buvit, with the 
privilege of returning itif not absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


o Vi siteth the Fatherless a 
Widow in their Affliction ” 


_ LEADING SCHOOLS 


AU GHAN TEAC HERS’ REST, 
Tomkins Cove, 

ROCKLAND UCO., N. Y., ON HUDSON RIVER, 
Is open for visitors, and intended principally for 
Teachers, at low ratesof board. Others sometimes 
received. 





W Slie COLLEGE FOR V OUNG LADIES 
Aurora, Cayuga La 
Full collegiate course of study. Supertc F facilities, 
for musie and art. Location unsurpassed for beaut 
and healthfulness. Session begins, September i 
1885. Send for ca ome, aad 
E, 58, FRISBEE, D.D., P i 





27 _ 
| LEADIN \G SCHOOLS. 


| 
AMERICAN 


_ Rest TRAGHERS, A oncion, 
provided for Families, Sehools, and Colleges. 
Bijed teachers mrpled with Positions, 
Cirea'art of Good Achonis tree to Parents. 
Bohool Property rented an4 sold. 
School and Kindergarten Matertal, ste. 
J. W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO., 
Amana ECHOOL InSEIEUER,? East lath St. NewYork. 


AMHERST COLLECE 
“SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


a n Monday, July — and continues 

t r the feral ea 3l- 
tion of Foreign Languages. “Ty WELVE Le partments 
—NINETEEN iLeachers Ketiae us Service in’ Faanon 
on Sundays paged itiful and 
he —— in — Ei i. Tuition “15. 00, For 

id _— a. W. L. 
MONT AGU E, Ame rst « ‘olle ze, 


\mnrast, Mass. 







A NEW COLL FGF Ally! WOVEN 

i BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, RRYN MAWR,PA., 
near Philadelphia, will open in the Autumn of 
$85 For programme of graduate ont undergradu- 
ate courses offered tn 1885-56, addres 

JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1,316 Filb e ort St., P hilada. 


A THOROU + ty | FRESC " AND ENGLISH 
H°ME SCHOOL. 

Location unsurpassed for health; not one case of 
sickness since the opening (five years), French 
warranted to be spoken in twoyears. Terms, $30 
a year. Address Mme. H. CLERC, 4,318-15 Wainut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ACKWAKD AND INVALID BOYS, The un- 
dersigned, an experienced physician and teach- 
er, makes the care and instruction of such boys a 
specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 1, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN S. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 
secur d for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, 
Specialists, and Principals Information of gov id 
peer oe free to parents. School property sold and 
rentec 
. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO.. 
E ASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ y . 7 AT TRremvan 

FOUR GOLDEN WEEKS 
In July for students and teachers of music, and 
those preparing to teach, at the National Normal. 
‘earl Zerraha, Geo. F. Root, Emil Leibing, and 
Frederic W. Root, principal instructors. For circu 
lars of partic ulars address H. 8. Hamer, 512 Madison 
Avenue, Elmira, New York. An investment that will 


pay. 
For Young Ladies, 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Fer Youn baat 


Family and Day School. Full corps of Teachers 
and Lecturers. The Thirty second ean will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1885. For Catalogue and Cir- 
cular apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches- 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) 
— miles from Philadelphia; students board 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses, For 
oy ue and information, address v7 ae 
«ESS, DEAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGE P. O., 





uns KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
42 DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGS LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 


T. VEKNON INSTITU TE, 


No. 46 Mt. Vernon Place. Baltimore, Md. 

English, French, and German Home School for 
young ladies and little girls. Mrs. M.J. Jones and 
Mrs. B. Maitland, Principals, assisted by a large 
corps of Professors. The situation is very beauti- 
ful, fronting one of the squares which surround the 
Washington Monument. The 26th annual term will 
commence September 17th, 1885. 





fF al LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


The Thirty-sixth year 

of this School (Chestnat 

st. Reminery, 2 paul, Apa Le wiAL the Third 

at JAY COOKE TIAL COUNTRY 
=EAT, commences Re 23. Principals, 

Mary L BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 

FRANCES E. BENNETT, Syivia J. EASTMAN. 
Address Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advantages 
of a first-ciass school 
for ladies. Full college 
and seminary courses, 
excellent reparatory 
department, unsurpassed location, buildings steam- 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments, special attention to health, good food, good 
beds, pleasant rooms, delightful home life, moder- 
ate expense. Address MarTHa Hiniarp, A A. B., for 
particulars. Lock Box 1. Rockford, Ill. 








OCKLAND COLLEGE 
jyack-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥. 
A high grade and successful school for both sexes, 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter 


at any time. 
Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 


HE CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

in No: thampton,Mass.,established by Miss Mary 
A. Burnham In 1577, and for the last tive years under 
the joint care of Miss Burnham and Miss Cap n, 
will be continued, without change of instructors, 
under the charge of Miss Bb. T,. CAPEN, to whom cor- 
re’ espondence may be addresved. 


VAreAR COL LEG E, Poughkeepal | B 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF KOMEN, 
with a complete College Course, Schools of Paintin 
and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory o 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, 
a Museum of Art, @ Library of 15,00 Volumes, <a 
Professors, twenty-three feachers, and thoro 
equipped for ite work. Students at present ad multe 


to apreparatory course. Catalogue sent on a 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D .,LL.D Freedens” 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


Dr. J. H. Vincent, the President of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
lectured at Rochester last week under the 
nuspices of the literary section of the 
Academy of Science. His remarks are 
thus reported in the ‘‘ Democrat and 
Chronicle :” 

“It is not my purpose to-night to speak 
of the place at which the Chautauqua 
School originated, although I could say 
many interesting things about it ; nor is it 
my purpose to speak of Louis Miller, the 
president of the school and one of its 
founders. I am to speak of the Chautau- 
qua idea. Chautauqua is the apostle of 
recreation, teaching men how to rest by a 
change of occupation. It was discovered 
long ago that the ordinary vacation at 
Saratoga or Cape May only left the pleas- 
ure-seeker exhausted, and all the more in 
need of rest. Chautauqua proposes a 
substitution of one kind of work for an- 
other. It is chiefly valuable for what is 
not done at the annual meetings, but what 
is inspired in the three weeks at the lake 
and worked out during the rest of the 
year. This work reaches out not only 
over all of this country, but over all the 
world. There is a Chautauqua circle in 
South Africa, two in Japan, and many 
studentsin China It extends turoughout 
the British Empire and Canada. 

‘‘In the first place, the Chautauqua 
idea is a protest agsinst certain false ideas 
of education which are alike injurious to 
the individual, the community, and the 
nation. For example, we glory in our 
schools, but we neglect them. There 1s 
but a very small proportion of the people 
who ever think of pursuing the higher 
studies. A large majority of the school 
children leave school before they are 
twelve years old, at an age when they are 
not yet qualified to become students. 
Chautauqua opposes the idea that a man 
has education enough when he can attend 
to his business and keep others from 
cheating him. Again, the Chautauqna 
idea is a protest against the idea that 
scholarship is the prerogative of the pro- 
fessional classes. Education should not 
be thus limited. It also protests against 
the idea that youth is the only time to 
acquire an education. The man or woman 
of forty or fifty can begin to acquire in- 
tellectual strength, although it is, of 
course, better to begin earlier. Finally, 
the Chautauqua idea protests against the 
notion that education is limited to the 
schools. Every day of a man’s life is a 
school day, and he has daily lessons to 
learn. Every man or woman has a right 
to all the education he or she wants and 
can take. It makes no difference how 
poor or how rich he may be, he has the 
right to the mental enlargement and ex- 
altation which comes from the study of 
the sciences and the refinement and cult- 
ure of the arts. Chautauqua advocates 
the idea that every man needs a higher 
education. If I had a boy who expected 
to be a blacksmith all] his life, I should 
want him to be a college graduate. Every 
man owes it to himself, his wife, and his 
children to be as much of a man as he 
can be. When parents are educated | 
enough to take a real interest in the 
studies and work of their children, it is 
ss easy again to teach the boy. The 
blacksmith needs an education because he 
is a citizen. In this country we cannot 
afford to eduwate a special class to investi- 
gate political subjects and to dictate to 
masses how they shall vote. Every man 
must think and act for himself. More- 
over, it is the duty of every man to acquire 
all the education he can. The thought of 
immortality ought to be an inspiration to 
every man. 

“« Every day life isaschool. The home, 
the kitchen, the market, are as much 
schools as the laboratory. The Chautau- 
qua idea exalts the power of maturity. 
It says the woman of forty is worth more 
as a student than a girl of fourteen. She 
is mature, and is able to give her undi- 


he must, simply crams for recitation and 
promotion, his mother, at thirty, thirty- 
five, or forty, studies because she longs to 
know. An ounce of desire is worth more 
than a ton of force on the outside. Much 
might be said of the benefit to a man of 
literary pursuits as an avocation. The 
Chautauqua plan embraces a college of 
Liberal Arts, conducted entirely by corre- 
spondence, in which 100 men and women 
are employed in studying, at their nomes, 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, physiology, 
ete , but I have not time to speak of that 
to-night. The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle takes up a course of read- 
ing which occupies forty minutes each 
day, nine months a year, for four years. 
This course of reading covers every de- 
partment in a regular college course. 
The mother at home and her son in col- 
lege pursue the same course of study. 
Although she does not get the intellectual 
discipline of exhaustive translation, she 
gets the same outlook, and she is made an 
interesting companion for her boy. The 
C. L. 8. C., perbaps, does not have the 
best books for tre purpose in its course. 
While it is very easy to find books adapted 
to children or to specialists, it is extremely 
difficult to find books for our constitu- 
ency. Chautauqua also recognizes the 
value of association. Fully one-half the 
benefit derived from a college life is 
social. What would Yale be worth with- 
out its fence around the campus? Chau- 
tauqua recognizes this principle, and pro- 
vides for it in its mottoes, its memorial 
days, and its diploma. At thecompletion 
of the four years’ course, Chautauqua 
gives a diploma, and it is in English, too. 
All our graduates can read their diplomas. 
On this diploma are thirty-one blank 
spaces to be filled out with seals on the 
completion of extra courses in reading. 
It is the only diploma I ever saw which 
looks forward rather than backward. It 
provides a stimulus for the student to pur- 
sue his studies. 

“The C. L. 8S. C. has had objections to 
it urged, to which I wish to call your at 
tention. In the first place, it is objected 
that the C. L. 8. C. becomes a substitute 
for the college. This is absurd. It is no 
substitute, but a John the Baptist, for col- 
leges. It takes the atmosphere and the 
culture of the college, and pours it out in 
the home. If in ten years there are not 
twenty-five per cent. more students in the 
colleges, through the influence of the 
Chautauqua idea, then we have failed in 
our efforts. Again, it is said that the 
Chautauqua school is superficial. I ask, 
who is not superficial? Isaac Newton, 
‘playing with a few shells on the shore 
of the vast ocean of knowledge’? Of 
course it is superficial. !t cannot be 
otherwise. Superficiality is not the great- 
est fault in this world. Do what work 
you have to do well, whether it be upon 
the surface or in the depths. It is also 
objected that Chautauqua encourages 
plain people to study, and so tends to 
make the common people feel above their 
stations. Iam an American, and I believe 
in worth, culture, and honesty, and I 
loathe any distinctions not based upon 
these qualities. I would like to educate 
the common people until there would be 
no common people. Lastly, it is said that 
Chautauqua interferes with religion. Any 
religion that would be interfered with by 
the study of truth ought to be interfered 
with. I believe that an intense religious 
life is promoted by the study of nature, 
literature, and art.” 


HOW PRESIDENT LINCOLN LEARNED 
TO READ. 


Denris Hanks, the cousin of the late 
President Lincoln, is still living in an Illi- 
nois town, and a correspondent of the In- 
dianapolis ‘‘ Journal” has succeeded in 
drawing some interesting reminiscences 
from him. 

“I taught him to spell, read, and ci- 
pher,” says Mr. Hanks. ‘‘ He knew his 
letters pretty wellish, but no more. His 











vided attention to any subject she may 


take up, While the boy studies because ! 


mother taught him his letters. If ever 
there was'a good woman upon this earth, 





she was one ; a true Christian of the Baptist 
Church ; but she died soon after we ar- 
rived, and left him without a teacher. 
His father couldn’t read a word.” 

‘* Ts it possible he had no schooling ?” 

“Only about one quarter, scarcely that. 
I then set in to help him. I didn’t know 
much, but I did the best I could.” 

“‘ What books did he read first ?” 

‘* Webster's speller. When I got him 
through that I only had a copy of Indiana 
statutes. Then I got hold of a book. I 
can’t recollect the name. Maybe you kin 
if I tell you somethin’ et was in it. It told 
you a yarn about a feller, a nigger or 
suthin, that sailed a flatboat up to a rock, 
and the rock was magnetized, and drawed 
the nails out of his boat, and he gota 
duckin’, or drownded, or suthin’, I forget 
now.” 

‘‘That’s the story of Sindbad, in the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’” 

‘« That’s it, that’s the book. Abe would 
lie on the floor, with a chair under his 
head, and laugh over them ’Rabian Nights 
by the hour. I told bim it was likely lies 
from end to end, but he learned to read 
right well in it.” 

‘* Had he any other books ?” 

“Yes. I borrowed for him a ‘ Life of 
Washington’ and the ‘ Speeches of Henry 
Clay.’ They had a powerful influence 
on him. He told me afterward, in the 
White House, he wanted to live like 
Washington. His speeches show that. 
But the other book did the most amazing 
work. He was a Democrat, like his father 
and all of us, when he began to read it. 
When he closed it he was a Whig, heart 
and soul, and he went, step by step, till he 
became leader of the Republicans.” 








PHYSICAL HAPPINESS. 


Wayland defined happiness as ‘‘ pleasur- 
able consciousness.” The well-fed horse, 
the browsing cow, the gamboling colt, 
the playful kitten and its mother-cat 
fondly watching it, are filled with pleasur- 
able consciousness. This is provided for 
on the normal action of the physical sys- 
tem. 

That eminent scientist, B. W. Richard- 
son, F.R.S., has gone a little further, 
and given us the particular seat of this 
pleasurable consciousness. He says: 
“The center is not in the brain ; it is in 
the vital nervous system—in the great 
ganglia of the sympathetic, lying not in 
the cerebro-spinal cavities, but in the cavi- 
ties of the body itself, near the stomach 
and in the heart. We know where the 
glow which indicates felicity is felt, and 
our poets have ever described it with 
perfect truthfulness as in the breast. It 
comes as a8 fire kindling there.” 

The London “ Lancet” declares this to 
be a scientific truth, demonstrated by a 
man of genius. It adds: ‘‘ In other words, 
felicity is a physical result of a brisk and 
healthy circulation of blood through the 
vessels supplying the ganglia of the great 
sympathetic system of nerves ; and what- 
ever quickens, and atthe same time frees, 
the flow of blood in these vessels particular 
ly, engenders the feeling we call happi- 
ness. This is the fact, and we believe it 
explains the action of many articles of food 
and medicine and medical appliances. 
Everything in life and nature acts and re 
acts in a circle. Be happy, and your 
sympathetic ganglia will have the blood 
coursing through them with the bound of 
health ; and this quickening of the pulse, 
if it be produced by good cheer, whether 
at the table or the mountain side, will in 
its turn produce happiness —[Youth’s 
Companion. 








HOW GEOGRAPHY IS MADE. 


Those who have to study geography 
hardly give a thought to the people who 
have to make it. Indeed, to talk about 
“‘making” geography seems absurd. 
For are not the mountains now where 
they have been for ages? Do not the 
rivers, most of them at least, flow in their 
old courses? But who is it that gives a 





name to the river and to the mountain ? 





some explorers whom the French Govern- 
ment sent into the country of Kairwan, in 
Africa. They did not go for the hunting, 
nor forthe renown that attends the fortu 
nate discoverer. They went for the com 
monplace purpose of making a geography 
(with maps) of the country. 

On their return they exhibited their 
maps, and when these were examined it 
was found that mountains and valleys, 
rivers and ruins, were named ‘ Ma’ 
arifsch.” As, in fact, the greater number 
of names were this unmusical word, the 
explorers were questioned, and they de- 
clared that when they asked the natives, 
in Arabic, what is the name of that mount- 
ain or this river, the reply was nearly 
always, ‘‘ Ma’ arlfsch.” Alas! the ex 
plorers’ knowledge of Arabic was very 
small. They had learned how to ask a 
question, but they had not learned the 
Arabic for that common answer, ‘‘ Don’t 
know.” So these mountains and rivers 
and ruins were all set downin the map 
with the interesting name ‘‘ Don’t Know” 
—‘* Don’t Know Mountain, ‘‘ Don’t 
Know River,” ete. 

If this system of naming were only 
carried out to its full extent, how easy it 
would be to get a perfect geography les- 
son !—[Harper’s Young People. 


Man Bortep Down.—The number of 
bones in man is 240. 

The average number of teeth is thirty 
one. 

The average weight of a skeleton is 
about fourteen pounds. 

The weight of the circulating blood is 
about eighteen pounds 

Toe average weight of an adult man is 
140 pounds six ounces. 

The brain of man exceeds twice that of 
any other animal. 

A man annually contributes to vegeta- 
tion 124 pounds of carbon. 

A man breathes about twenty times a 
minute, or 1,200 times in an hour. 

One thousand pounds of blood pass 
through the kidneys in one hour. 

The skeleton measures one inch less 
than the height of the living man. 

A man breathes about eighteen pints of 
air in a minute, or upwards of seven hogs- 
heads in a day. 

The average weight of the brain ofa 
living man is three and a half pounds ; of 
& woman, two pounds eleven ounces. 

Twelve thousand pounds, or twenty- 
four hogsheads, four gallons, or 10,7824 
pints, of blood pass through the heart in 
twenty-four hours. 





A good story is told of a well-known 
property holder who has for a tenant in a 
down-town building a lawyer somewhat 
noted for being a little slow on paying 
debts. One day, becoming very much 
exasperated, he said to the collector : 

‘Give me that bill. I'll show you how 
to collect rents ”’ 

He was absent about three quarters of 
an hour. When he returned he did not 
have much to say for a few moments, and 
then, going over to the collector's desk, 
he said, in a very confidential way : 

“* Just charge with $15.” 

“* How’s that ?” inquired the collector. 

** Well—I—well—that’s all right. Mr. 
—— was a little short today, and I let 
him have that much.”—[Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





“The rain at tke circus the other 
night,” said a Lcuisville gentleman, “ re- 
minds me of an incident at a former cir- 
cus. The rain came down in torrents, 
and the thunder was terrific. A number 
of ladies began to shriek. I begged them 
all to sit down and be quiet, assuring 
them that the storm would soon be over, 
and warning them of the danger of a panic, 
in which they would certainly be crushed 
to death. They finally took their seats ; 
but, just as they had become settled, an 
elderly lady bounced up, as if she had 
suddenly remembered something, and 
shrieked : ‘Not a soul at home, and al] 
the winders up |’” 


A very amusing story is told about 
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FINANCIAL. 


The crop question is now uppermost, 
and the current reports are unfavorable 
respecting the winter wheat crop. It must 
be borne in mind that these reports of 
late are issued from the Chicago Bureau, 
and need to be taken with a grain of; salt. 
The leading influence there now is in 
favor of a higher market for wheat, hence 
it is that we hear of grasshoppers and 
Hessian flies. One would suppose, on 
reading these reports, that an incipient 
development of the latter, in one or twu 
counties of Kansas, had settied the ques- 
tion of the winter wheat product. The 
May report of the Washington Bureau of 
Statistics indicates, or rather estimates, a 
falling off inthe total wheat crop of the 
country for the year of somewhat over 100 
million bushels. The spring crop, of 
course, cannot be very closely guessed at, 
but if we take that at somewhat smaller 
figures than for 1884, and allow, say, a de- 
ficiency of a full 100 million bushels in 
the yield of the winter plant, we may 
yet put down the whole yield at nearly 
or quite 400 million bushels, against 510 
millions for 1884. It is conceded that we 
never had a larger surplus over from 
a former year than now; the estimate 
makes that surplus about 100 million 
bushels. Taking 400 million bushels as the 
yield for 1885, with the surplus of 100 
millions, and we have 500 millions as a 
total supply—far beyond any amount that 
we ever disposed of in a year. Verily 
there can be but little dangerthat we shall 
suffer for want of this product ! Wecan 
easily supply Europe with what she may 
want, after providing for our own vast 
needs. Corn, of course, can only be 
judged by the area planted, but from 
the new land and old now sown, there 
is no need of apprehension on the score 
of this cereal. The extended and extend- 
ing uses to which corn is being applied 
makes it more than probable that the 
acreage devoted from year to year for its 
culture will, for a long time to come, ex- 
pand rather than contract. The yield of 
corn for 1884 was over 1,800,000,000 
bushels, and the profitableness of cattle 
and pork raising for market is coming 
to be so widely appreciated that, if plant 
ing will secure it, we may look for at 
least an equally large yield for 1885. 
Cotton is promising much better than the 
crop of 1884 promised at this time of the 
season ; in Texas there is a very encour- 
aging outlook for everything, and reports 
from various Southern points are good, 
surpassing the conditions of last year in 
many places by quite large percentages, 
so that the latest reports are exceedingly 
flattering. We all know what a good cot- 
ton crop means if it comes in propitious 
times. It is fortunate,,considering the 
cramped condition of the gold surplus in 
the United States Treasury, that foreign 
exchange is lower and weak. It is clear, 
now, that the principal cause of the re- 
cent strength in the foreign exchange 
market was owing to the distrust emanat- 
ing from the workings of the silver coin- 
age law which distrust led many cap!- 
talists to invest in bills for the sake of 
the security they afforded against the pos- 
sibilities of gold suspension. The public 
sentiment against the continuance of 
this silver folly has made such an 
impression on the minds of the 
leading silver men in Congress that, 
at last, one of its chief apostles, Con- 
gressman Warner, of Ohio, has come out 
frankly and stated that the suspension of 
silver coinage is necessary, and that it will 
probably take effect early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. It is this anticipation of 
an early disposition of this evil that has 
changed the course of foreign exchange, 
and will, probably, soon have an improv- 
ing effect on all great interests, just assoon 
as such interests, and those conducting 
them, can feel positively assured of this re- 
peal. The actitself, if not its anticipation, 
will constitute,at any rate, the main pivoton 
which a revival of the general course of bus" 
iness will manifest itself. In the meantime 
we are progressing rapidly toward the sum- 


mer solstice, when all trades are dull, and | 
the dullness seems to be more marked this } 
year than in former ones. The iron men, 

the New England manufactories, and the 

mercantile community generally, are in a 

state of suspense, or waiting. They are 

doing but little business, or, if in any vol- 

ume, then without profit or at x» loss. 

Wall Street is fully on a par with all the 

other activities, and the banks are the gen- 

eral storehouses for immense sums of idle 
money left on deposit without interest. 

Yet, as we have before said, a steady in- 

vestment movement in bonds is kept up, 

and prices continue firm for good and fair 
classes. Railway earnings for the past 
week generally show a loss over those of 
the corresponding week of last year, but 
the net showings of the principal Western 
and Southern roads, like the Chicago, 

Burlington & Quincy, Central Pacific, 

Union Pacific, Louisville & Nashville, St. 

Paul, Chicago & Northwestern, Illinois 
Central, Mexican Central, and others, are 
improved, for the year, thus far, over 
those of last year, indicating that the great 
cry about diminished earnings has no 
basis on the main Southern and Western 
lines. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase ....... ........ $8,161,000 
Specie, increase . ....... 98,600 
Lega! tenders, decrease 157,270 
Deposits, increase ... 2,73 ),400 
Reserve, decrease. 751,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve a little un- 
der $62,000,000 in the city banks. Money 
one per cent. on call. 

No Pavurers IN JAPAN.—A Tokio let- 
ter to an American paper says: ‘‘ There is 
a remarkable absence of pauperism in this 
country. The rich men are few and far 
between—that is, counting riches as we 
count riches in America—but a man with 
an income of $1,000 a year is considered a 
wealthy man, and a peasant or farmer 
who has $100 laid by for a ‘rainy day’ 
is ranked almost among the capitalists of 
his district. In all the empire it is esti- 
mated that there are less than 10,000 
paupers—a wonderful record for a popu- 
lation of 37,000,000. Not to make com- 
parisons—which Mrs. Partington says are 
‘odorous’—I suppose you have at least 
10,000 paupers in Illinois. Perhaps your 
readers will begin to think [ am falling 
into the habit—a habit as old as the days 
of Shake:peare—of travelers who praise 
everything in foreign lands and depre- 
ciate everything in theirown. There isa 
tendency in that direction when one com- 
pares the social life, the happiness and 
contentment of all classes here with the 
relative conditions which prevail in 
America. Iam not opposed to missions 
or missionaries, but I honestly believe 
that enlightened Japanese missionaries 
could do much good in A merica.” 


A.S. HATCH & CO 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and soldon commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar 
ein. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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of Corsets, 


ing them daily. 
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Guaranteed. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem ** pretty well, ”’ yet lack energy 
and do not * feel up to the mark,’ if you suffer 
from disease, we beg you to at once try these re- 


like medicine. Always doing good, never harm. 
There is no shock or phar wom, Hoy in wearing them. 
There is no waiting a long time for results; electro- 
magnetism acts 
more frequently the first day, and often even during | 
the first hour they are worn their wonderful cura- 
tive powers are felt. The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation are stimulated, ‘and 
all the old-time health and good-feeling come back. 
They are constructed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilerating,héalth- giving current tothe 
whole system. Professional men assert that there 
is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism 
may not benefit or cure, and they daily practice the | 
same, as your own hy sician_will inform you. 
Tue Cecepratep Dr. W. A. ammonp, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army 
late ly lectured upon this subject, and advised all 
medical men to make trial of these agencies,describ- 
ing at the same time most remarkable cures he had 
made, even in cases which would seem hopeless. 


$3.00. 





DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


~=-ne-een6 | 00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00¢ 


Probably never, since the invention § 
has so large a demand 
been created as now exists for Dr. 
SCOTT’S Electric Corsets and Belts. 
Over three thousand families in the 
city of New York alone are now wear- 
t#” Every Man and 
Woman, well or ill, should daily wear 
cither the Corset or the Belt. 
NURSING CORSET, 
ABDOMINAL CORSET, ‘ 


A CREAT SUCCESS. 


ty” A Good, Live Canvassing Agent 
A WANTED in your town for these 


ing goods in the market. 


PAY, QUICK SALEs. 
Apply at once. NO* 


NOS. 1, 2,3 AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


markable curatives. They cannot and do not injure | qui lity anddesign, The 


uickly, generally the first week, | gentlemen 
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Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, 82.00, 82 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50c.; Insoles, 50c. 
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Price, $1.50. 
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Check, or in Currency by Registered Lettei “‘ or- 
dering kindly mention The Christian Union, 
and state exact size of corset usually worn. Make 


all remittances payable to sarth et » S42 
Beoanee AY, ¥. : rset is stamped 

ththe English coat-of-arr 1s, dthe »name of the 
Pr oprietors, THE Pat Maik ane TRIC ASSOCIATION, 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASk, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIAS AND DYBPEPSIAS. 
THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. 
SPECIFIC IN AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
AND IN CHRONIC MALARIAL POISONING. 
INVALUABLE AS A COMMOR DRINKING WATER 
FOR TEETHING INFANTS, . 

Indorsed by the very highest Medical Authorities. 
Testimonials sent to any address. 

Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 





$5.00 per case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Lawn Tennis and Sporting Goods: 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
CELEBRATED 
Tennis Balls and Bats. 










Our New Franklin Bat 
cannot be surpassed. 
Price, $5.50. 

We are sole makers of the REGULATION BALL» 
adopted by the U.S. N. T. Association, April 25th, 
1085; price, covered with the best Felt, White, Red, 
or Black color, r dozen, $5.00. We send our new 
Catalogue of 292 large pages, over 4,000 illustrations 
of Games, Tricks, Gymnasium and Athletic Goods, 

Ball, Tennis, Fishing Tackle, and all the latest 
Novelties, for 25 cents b vt mail. 
PECK & SNV DER, 
126, 128, 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 

We send the Official Playing Rules of Lawn Ten 
nis for 1885, full of tlustratio ons and valuable infor- 
mation, for 10 cents by mail 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all- 
m wool Heavy and light 
merino. Samples of 
material sent on appli- 
cation. Union U Inder. 
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E Emancipation, 
ress Reform and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
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USTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6 EAST 14. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


For a few months past Ellinwood’s 


authorized reports of Mr. Beecher’s cur- 
rent sermons have been appearing in 
‘The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ the monthly 
homiletic magazine published in West- 
field, N.Y. Last Sunday the ojjice of the 
* Pulpit’? was burned, and withit a part 
of the May edition, which was in process 
of mailing. The edition is again on the 
press, and will be delivered this week. 
It is hoped that no delay will occur in the 
June number, which will contain Ellin- 
wood’s reports of the first two of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons on * Evolution and 
Religion.’’ By a special arrangement 
with the proprietor, we are enabled to 
offer to our subscribers The Christian 
Union and ‘The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ 
both papers together, to one address, 
one year, for the sum of $4. 


CHILDREN’S CLOIHING. 


The outfitting and clothing of children for 
the country, which once occupied mothers 
so exclusively that they had little time left 
for other duties at this season of the year, is 
now greatly simplified and rendered a pleas 
ing duty by Messrs. Best & Co., Liliputian 
Bazar, Nos. 60 and 62 West Twenty-third 
Street. A visit to this extensive establish 
ment will furnish convincing proof of the 
absolute truth of this statement. Each and 
every article worn by boys, girls, and babies 
can here be selected from a larger and better 
assortment than can be found elsewhere, and 
at surprisingly low prices to those unac- 
quainted with their comprehensive system 
for the outfitting of children. The firm send- 
catalogues to out-of-town customers on ap- 
plication. 


*T was al! run down, and Hood's Sarsaparilla 
proved just the medicine | neeaed,” write bun 
Greds of peop.e. lake it now. 100 Doses Que 
Dollar. 








A BAFFLED GHOST. 

There is a certain well-known country 
house, in a certain English county, which 
has the advantage, or the disadvantage, as 
the case may be, of being haunted. Lately 
the house was rather full, and a visitor, a 
very eminent London clergyman, was put 
into the famous hauntedroom. His host 
did not tell him of the fact that the room 
was haunted, thinking, no doubt, that his 
religious character would be a sufficient 
guarantee against any disturbance of his 
slumbers through visits from the spirit 
world. At the same he felt a little anx- 
fous, and was greatly relieved the pext 
morning to find the reverend gentleman at 
breakfast with as cheery an air of suc. 
cessful slumber as possible. The next 
morning, and the next, he came down 
with the same light-hearted aspect 
which only those who have enjoyed 
peaceful dreams can wear. At last the 
host thought he might safely mention to 
his clerical visitor that he had been sleep- 
ing in a haunted room, and congratulated 
him on having seen nothing out of the 
common. ‘‘Secn nothing!” replied the 
visitor. ‘‘Oh, stop a bit, though, I did 
see something.” ‘There was a grave si- 
lence round the break fast-table ; all clatter 
was hushed, and every eye was turned 
upon the speaker. ‘“‘ Yes, yes ; of course,” 
the clergyman resumed: ‘‘on the .very 
first night which 1 passed here I was 
wakened in the middle of the night by 


what seemed like a touch upon my shoul- 
der, and, on looking up, 1 saw the figure 
of amanin the room.” Here, to the in- 
tense norror of the whole company, the 
clergyman gave a very Correct descrip- 
tion of the particular apparition which 
always honored tuis room with iis wander- 
ings. ‘*‘How could you bear it?” 
“What did you do?” were questions 
which immediately succeeded upon the 
awestruck silence. ** Do?’ replied the 
clergyman. ** Why, 1 asked bim for a 
sudecripuon to my next Suaday-scnool 
picnic, and the specter vanished imme- 
diateiy.” Tne host bas not yet made up 
his mind waether he likes visitors who 





treat his favorite phantoms in this off- 
hand manner.—| W bitehall Review. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A recent number of the ‘‘ Art Amateur” 
contains an article on amateur photog- 
graphy that is exceedingly interesting at 
the present time, when the art of photog 
raphy is becoming more scientitic and 
popular each day : 

** Photegraphy is primarily the art of the 
amateur. The professional photographer 
is only his descendant. The young Swede 
who first discovered the sensitiveness to 
light of nitrate of silver had no pro- 
phetic vision of the profit to be derived 
from it. Daguerre, Niepce, Fox, Talbot, 
Sir John Herschel, Sir David Biewster, 
Dr. John Draper, and the long line of 
men who have brought photography to 
its present state, were all amateurs, lured 
on by the fascinating and mysterious proc- 
ess in which nature, science, and art join 
hands. Like medicine, photography is, 
above all, experimental, and while, as an 
amusement, it is prolific in present pleas- 
ure and interest, there hovers over it, at 
the same time, the abiding charm of pos- 
sible discovery, and a closer grasp on 
some one of the secrets of nature. 

‘The temptation to the amateur to un- 
dertake photography is obvious. His 
greatest danger lies in immediate discour- 
agement, from undertaking too much at 
first. Asan art, it is, at the outset, delu 
sive. The improvements in photography 
have been so great, and its practic? has 
been relieved of so much drudgery, that 
the amateur takes it up joyfully. Every- 
thing seems ready to his hand. His com- 
plete equipment is easily carried. His 
dry plates are all in his pocket. There 
are all sorts of magic developers, tiny 
tablets, and modern conveniences, which 
seem to leave nothing to the eager ama- 
teur but to follow directions. No. 1, No 
2, with No.8 and No. 4, combine into vari- 
ous formulas, and he who runs may read. 
But ‘‘festina lente” should be pasted on his 
camera. Nowhere is it more important to 
make haste slowly. Frequent failures, 
waste of materials, and consequent expense 
discourage the amateur, and, unless he 
bring to it patience and resolution, a beau- 
tiful pastime is speedily abandoned in- 
stead of wisely followed. 

‘“‘The beginner on the piano does not 
play Bach. On the contrary, he fingers 
his scdles and learns to manage his instru 
ment. He does not even yet buy music 
of Bach or Beethoven. But in painting, 
the amateur gets a rosewood box and fills 
it with every known color. In photog- 
raphy he is likely to do the same thing 
unless he is forcibly entreated. 

‘‘An amateur cf long standing makes me 
this list, which he advises no amateur to 
increase, diminish, or change until expe- 
rience warrants : 

**Camera, wilh a 4x5 Waterbury lens, 
$10. Focus cloth, $1. Dry plates, 12 
in a box, 4x5, 75c. Ruby lantern, 50c. 
Printing frame, 4x5, 60c. Prussiate 
paper, 4x5, 45c. Rubber trays, two, 54c. 
Soda, 50c. Hyposulphate of soda, 10c. 
Glass graduate, 30c. 

‘** Even this meager list is a concession 
dictated by knowledge of curious, impa- 
tient human nature, since it admits a print 
ing frame and the prussiate paper. Al- 
most all accomplished amateurs agree in 
advising beginners to devote all their time 
to learning the use of their cameras, and 
not to attempt printing until they have 
acquired a certain facility. The wisest 
photographer has long since learned that 
the secret of his art lies in the making of 
the negative. No time is lost that is de- 
voted to thisend. A great many accom- 
plished amateurs fevér go beyond this, 
but send theirnegatives'to the professional 
photographer, who prints them. There 
are few artists who go further, lacking 
time as well as inclination for the work of 
printing. However, it is advisable, and 
certainly cheaper, for the amateur who 
has obtained sufficient proficiency in mak- 
ing negatives to gow step further, and, by 
doing his own printizg, complete his 
work,” 


THERE I$ NOTHING 


valed in design, finish, and durability. 


Amongst our Nuveilics of 


Please mention this paper. 


EQUAL TO }HEM! 


Our Photographic Camera and Apparatus, either for Professional or Amateur Photographers, are unri 





Scoviil’s Detective Camera. Scoviil's Revolving Camera. Scovill’s Reversible Back Camera. 
Seovill’« Bicyclists’ (amera. Scovill's Electric Lamp for the Dark R 
letone Pyrogailic Acid Tablets, sScovill’s Carbonate of Soda Developer. 


This Developer does not stain the fingers. Procure Scovill’s Pure Chemicals and other Photo requisites 
if you wish to make fine pictures. Spanish Catalogues furnished without charge. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED 1862. 
SALESROOMS: 423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
Factories: Waterbury, Sonn, New Haven, Ooun, New York (ity. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 
Ne Plus Ultra Amateur Outfits from $10 upwards. 


oom, sScovill’s Pel- 





All Tired Out 


The mild weather, following our long and severe 
winter, has such a depressing effect upon the body 
that one feels all tired out, almost completely prus- 
trated, the appetite is lost, and there is no ambition 
to doanything. The whole teudency of the system 
is downward. Hood's Sarsaparilla is just the medi 
efne needed. It purifies the blood, sharpens the 
appetite, overcomes the tired feeling, and invigor- 
ates every function of the body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla in four weeks made me a 
new man. My head ceased to ache, and my whole 
system is built up anew, enjoying perfect health.’’ 
[. BARRINGTON, 130 Bank Street, N. Y. City. 

“We all like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, it is so strength- 
ening.” Lizziz BaLFour, Auburn, P. Q. 


Cured and Built Up 


“My daughter had been ailing some time with 
general debility, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recom- 
mended to us. Aftershe had taken three bottles 
she was completely cured and built up. It is with 
great pleasure that I recommend Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. BEN M. MIRRIELEES, Supt. Cincinnati & 
Louisville Mail Line Co., Cincinnati. 

“I think Hood’s Sarsaparlila is the best medicine 
forgeneral debility there is, and for the good it has 





done me I cheerfully recommend it.” J. SULLIVax, 
39 Brown Street, Kochester, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


RECOMMENDED BY DRUGGISTS. 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


REMOVES ALL THE BAD 
EFFECTS PRODUCED 
BY OVER INDUL- 
GENCE IN RICH 
FOUDS. 


INVALUABLE IN DYS 
PEPSIA. 





HAVERBILL, Mass., June 17, 1884. 

Messrs. TARRANT & Co.—Gentlemen: It gives me 
great pleasure to state that L have sold your SEL’. 
ZER AP BREENT since 1%0. There is no prepara- 
tion I sell to my customers that gives such universal 
satisfaction, or any which I feel such confidence in 
Scoomneniang as yours. With highest esteem. 

ery truly yours, C. B. EMERSON. 


AMESPYLES 








Tmt BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING-=°BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR-SufT, HOT OR GOLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY wd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without tt. 
wal ded preety ag 4 ARE of imitations 

to mis ¢ LINE is th 
ONL’ AFE Baseetebar con ats ig ant 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORE. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





Hoo & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston ; 
Plymouth Caurch, Brook!yn; Music Ha'l. Cincinnati; 
Oburch of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


inCGHURCH ORCANS.:::, 


partof the « ‘ry. We invite attention to our new 
styles of Pan Vx ORGANS. at from $600 to $1,000 and u 
waris. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGAN- 
ISTS, au others are invited to apply to us «trect for 
all information connected with our art. DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnisbed 


on application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low ioe 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most werful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs, Send size of room. 
RAGet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y- 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


0. & R. LAMB; 
50 Carmine St., New York. 








Established 1857. 











MENEELY & OOMPA NY 5 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUND RY 


Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
and Caimes for Churches, Towa. 
Clocks, etc., etc, and cata 
L sent free. Address 

MoSaane & Oo., Baltimore, Md. 


The most beauti- es, 
ful and finest toned eyo 
in the world. Low 

lccmatanidiemmetnesienmemememmeman oe 
ra 


Prices, casy $P 
ue. Address Suge 


ent. Send for Catal 
Weaver Organ & Piano 60.,Y8R*> 2 


CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURE, Send 
for Catalogue. 8. C. Small & Co., 
Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United Stetea, evangelists 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
Tace, coJor, or previous condition, Whose 
ever will may come, 

Rev. M. E. Srrizsy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. James Powe tt, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 

H. W. Hussarp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rrv. C. L. Woopwort, D.D., Dist. Sea.. 
Boston. ° 


Rev. Jos. E. Roy, D.D., Dist. Sec., Chicago. 





































” Those answering an Advertisement witt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 
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OUTWITTING A MILLER. 


The Rev. Dr. Theophilus Packard,who 
preached for fifty years at Shelburn, 
Mass., wasa manof much ability, and 
was very prominent among the clergy of 
his day. 

He was also a very active man, and 
had asmall farm, kept a horse and cow, 
and was quite independent, though his 
salary was only five hundred dollars a 
year. 

When his parsonage was raised he 
climbed to the ridge-pole of the high two- 
story house and stood upon his head, to 
the consternation of the men and the ad- 
miration of the boys. 

In the pulpit he possessed all the dig- 
nity of the old-time preacher, but his keen 
sense of humor made him a general favor- 
ite with the young and old. 

When his son—Theophilus, Jr., who 
was afterwards pastor of the same church 
for twenty-five years—was old enough to 
drive, he gave him permission one day to 
go to mill with the grist. Ashe started off 
his father said to him : 

““Now, Theophilus, you had better 
watch Mr. Peck, and see that he doesn’t 
take out any of the corn.” 

Theophilus knew nothing of the custom 
of ‘‘ taking toll” for grinding, and promised 
to be on the lookout. 

When he returned the Doctor asked 
him ‘“‘if he saw the miller take any corn?” 

‘* Yes,” said the boy, ‘‘ but I kept quiet, 
and when his back was turned I put it all 
back.” 

The good Doctor told this story on all 
occasions, but perhaps no one enjoyed it 
more than the jolly miller.—[Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY. 


If a man would, according to law, give 
to another an orange, instead of saying, 
“I give you that orange”—which one 
would think would be what is called in 
legal phraseology ‘“‘an absolute convey- 
ance of all right and title therein ”’—the 
phrase would run thus: ‘‘I give you all 
and singular my estate and interest, right, 
title, and claim, and advantage of and in 
that orange, with all its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp, and pips, and all right and advan- 
tage therein, with full power to bite, cut, 
suck, and otherwise eat the same, or give 
the same away, as fully and effectually 
as I, said A. B., am now entitled to bite, 
cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same 
orange, or give the same away, with or 
without its rind, juice, pulp, and pips, 
anything heretofore or hereafter, or in 
another deed or deeds, instrument or in- 
struments, of what nature or kind so- 
ever, to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing.” 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Says the Boston ‘‘ Herald :” 

‘*A theological school in Connecticut, 
it is said, has sent a representative to 
Pittsburg to study the labor problem, it 
being tho design of the management to 
give its graduates ‘that knowledge of 
human nature and of the temptations and 
trials to which it is exposed in the effort 
to make a living which a good many 
preachers are destitute of.’ This is an 
excellent idea, though it may well be 
doubted if young ‘theologues’ can get 
their knowledge of human nature and of 
the condition of the working classes at 
second hand either from books ors profes- 
sor. And yet the move is in the right 
direction. A student, who afterward be- 
came one of the most famous and popular 
preachersin the country, said that he left the 
Theological Seminary because he shortly 
found that the man employed to instruct 
them in the art of preaching had written 
but four sermons, and preached them 
mostly to college classes, and that the in- 
structor in theology had never visited a 
sick-room or prison, or ministered unto 
the hungry, the naked, or the struggling 
poor. A professorship of practical or ap- 
plied Christianity is needed in every sem- 
inary where ministers are trained, and its 
incumbent can learn more from studying 


the condition of the great mill towns, the 
mining districts, and the poor quarters of 
the large cities, with the New Testament 
in his hand, than in all the lore of the 
libraries.” 


Tur SMALLEST WATCH IN THE WORLD. 
—A small gold penholder, resting in a 
rich velvet case, lay on a jeweler'’s show- 
case in John Street, last week, says the 
“Sun.” The end of the holder was 
shaped like an elongated cube, and was 
an inch long. A faint musical ticking 
that issued from it attracted a customer’s 
attention. The jeweler lifted the holder 
from the case, with a smile, and exhibited 
a tiny watch dial, 116th of an inch in 
diameter, set in the side between two 
other dials almost as small. One indi 
cated the day and tke other the month of 
the year. The center dial ticked off sec- 
onds, minutes, and hours. 

“‘ This is the smallest watch ever made,” 
the jeweler said, ‘‘and the only one of 
its kind in the world. It took a Geneva 
watchmaker the better part of two years 
to fit the parts together so that they would 
work accurately. Ithas been exhibited in 
London and Paris.” 

The works of the watch were so that 
they fitted lengthwise in the holder. The 
mainspring was an elongated coil of steel 
fitted to the wheels by a tiny chain, and 
worked like an old-fashioned clock weight. 
The works were wound by means of a litile 
screw of gold on the under side of the 
handle. A gold pen was fitted in the 
holder, and the jeweler wrote with it 
without disturbing the operations of the 
fairy watch. 

‘““What’s the 
asked. 

‘A round $500,” replied the jeweler, 
laughing. 


price?” the customer 


How One Workman Kept His 
Piace.—On account of a disagreement a 
short time ago a skilled workman in one 
of the Norwich manufactories was notified 
that after a given time his services would 
be dispensed with. It was imperative that 
the man’s place should be filled promptly 
at the expiration of time noted in the 
order of dismissal, and the manager of 
the factory placed an advertisement in 
the newspapers the same day calling for 
a workman of requisite ability and ex- 
perience, ‘‘ points” which were described 
at length. Most discharged workmen 
would have read this advertisement with 
indifference or disdain, but this particular 
workman had a good head on him. He 
answered it; he described himself at 
length, told what he could do and what 
hts experience had been, affixed his signa- 
ture and sent his application to the mana 
ger. That manager was dumfounded, 
but was equal to the emergency. With 
the letter in his hand he walked out into 
the shop to the bench where the dis- 
charged man was still at work, and said : 
“I see you have applied for the vacant 
position in the shop. Do you want it ?” 
‘‘I do,” was the reply by the other, as he 
kept on working. ‘‘ All right,” said the 
manager ; ‘‘ then it won’t be necessary for 
you to quit work,” and he went back to 
the office. hs aacinesn ews Record. 








Down with THE Dust.—James Alex- 
ander, better known as Deacon Alex- 
ander, was a blacksmith, and Deacon of 
the Hammermen Incorporation. We 
happened to be present in his smithy 
when a customer entered to get a lock 
repaired. The Deacon spent fully half 
an hour in putting the lock in working 
order, On the completion of the job the 
customer, thinking it buta trifling matter, 
thanked the smith very politely, and was 
passing out of the door, when the smith, 
in peremptory tones, recalled him. Re- 
entering, the smith handed him a hammer 
and anail, ‘‘ But,” exclaimed the aston- 
ished customer, ‘‘ what am I to dae wi’ 
these, Deacon?” ‘‘ Why,” replied the 
Deacon, with mock politeness, and point- 
ing at the wall, ‘‘nail yer thanks there, 
and pay me saxpence.”—|Scottish-Ameri- 
can Journal. 
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Good 


health depends largely on the condition of 
the liver. This organ is easily affected 
because of its sluggish circulation. When 
disordered, stagnant blood 
accumulates in its venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
forms of disease result from its imperfect | 
auction, Which deranges all the digestive 
and assimilative organs, and, through 
impairs almost every function of | 
mind and body. There is no 


Better 


way to insure the proper action of all 
the apparatus necessary to health, than | 
to nid the stomach and liver by the} 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. E. A. | 
Robinson, 151 School st., Lowell, Mass., 

suys: “For a number of years I was! 
stationed in the tropics; and, while there, 
suffered much from torpidity of the liver 
ond indigestion. Headaches and nausea 
disabled me for days at a time, and it 
Was only by the use of Ayer’s Pills that 1 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


Best 


Cathartie Pills. They stimulate the appe- 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels 
in a natural condition.” John H. Watson, 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel mm, | 
N. C., writes: ‘For twenty years I was 
. sufferer with sick headache. I began | | 
taking Ayer’s Pills, and quickly found | 
relief. [have not had an attack of head- | 
ache for years, and attribute my freedom 
from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills.” | 
Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes: 
‘LT was cured of a grievous attack of 
Erysipelas by using 


Ayer’s. 


Pills for twenty days.” These Pills have 
been most successfully used in treatment | 
of obstinate cases of Dropsy. . | 


it becomes 


these, 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 
Sold by all 


| Mass., certifies: 


| of their preparation. 


Appetite 


renders the partaking of needful bodily 
sustenance a matter of pleasure. When 
ever the appetite fails, you may be sure 
the stomach and liver have 
ranged, and need to be corrected by the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 
Texas, writes: ‘“‘ I have taken Ayer’s Pills 
for various affections arising from de- 
rangements of the liver and digestive 
organs, and find them to be a powerful 
corrective.” If your 


Health 


is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 
aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
writes: ‘I use no other medicine than 
Ayer’s Pills. Baye y are all that any one 
needs.” Dr. Talbot, Sacramento, 
|Cal., writes: * “a curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 
cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
Horicon, Wis., writes: ‘ Last year I pro- 


become de- 


}cured from you the formula of Ayer’s 


Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
decided benefit.” No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


of Ayers Pills. Dr. 
State Assayer, Boston, 
“‘T have made a careful 
analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the formula 
They contain the 
active principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan is, 
chemically speaking, of great importance 
to their usefulness. It insures activity, 
certainty, and uniformity of effect. Ayer’s 
Pills contain no metallic or mineral sub- 
stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 
dies in skilful combination.” Ayer’s 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
| rilla, have effected thousands of wonderful 
cures, 


the composition 
A. A. Hayes, 


& Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Druggists. 





THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


« BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING ¢ 


ROSES 


Qu s Great Special 
a —_ strong Pot er 
ee a safely by 


aie ree aia ae 100 for S13. i 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, 8 10 FOR $4 


according to valu id tt 
slegantiy illus, an dscupotbemn over rs BOD es ED a 
ddress @TH INGEEK & CONAKD, oo. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co® a. 





TO HAVE HEALTH THE LIVER MUST BE IN ORDE 


DASANF ONO'S 





Isa Reliable Remedy ior Liver Complaints and ills caused 
by aderanged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
prone Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache, 
{alaria, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, puri- 
fies the blood, strenethens the sv<tem, assists digestion. 
AN INVALUABLB FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Thousands of testimonials prove its merit 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATI 


ARLOW’S INDICO 


Its meritsas a WASH BLUE have been fu.ly test 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
b. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


CURE 7: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others, All Conversa. 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
ways x. Y., successor to Dr, Peck. Mention this paper, 











Ww. KD.—Agents for an entirely new and use- 
hy pi 2 le; large profits. Bostun Manufactur- 
“ Co., 89 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





Those annwedilié an . sbtbtetoomens wilt 
eonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union,.t 


ANDREWS’ 
PARLOR FOLDING BEDS. 


Patent Improved. 
%) styles. $25up. The only rfect 
Folding Bed. ElegStt ont GenTose 
able, saving reom rent. Well venti 
lated; on casters. Call and 


“mx sce them. Send for Cata- 
f logue. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


19 Bond Street, near Broad way, New York. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fate's. BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Varict “S Richest Designs. BEST Adjusted. 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Luxuriou- 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLES 
DESK WASHSTANDS com MODES 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. Ne Toilet Set.| Best ever made, 


ai S822 PHILA ES" N. Yor 


o27" Bend for Catalogue, and kindly mention this Sioen 


ooK AGENTS WANTED for 
“PLATFORM E epee eh ie a ie 
ama hoe and Heart.” Now selling by 


Supady JOhn B. Gough. 


The grandest te the age. her say “ 
Engin laugh and cries over it es. Bet : fendid 
ving. Introduction by &., TRAN TT, 
mo Tt selis at sight. end for Girulee Z , Oa 
wart D. WORTHINGTON & UO., Hariford, Coun. 


WHETHER CHOLERA 


Is coming or not every householder should know 
that cleanliness and disinfection are the greatest pres 
| ventives. The principal and surest factor for this 
purpose is 


| DREYDOPPEL’S BORAX SOAP, 


a perfect cleansing, bleaching and purifyin 
making clothes be autifully white and sweet should 
be exclusively used in all departments of @ house 
hold. DREYDOPPEL’S SOAP is sold in full 
pound bars only by all wholesale grocers and first- 
class retailers, 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Tetter, Salt Rheum, tingworm, Sores, Pimples, an@ 
all Itching Skin Eruptions, are surely cured and pre- 
vented by the exclusive use of BEESON’S ARO- 














| 











MATIC ALUM SULPHUR SOAP, an ex- 
quisite beautifier of the complexion and toilet 
requisite. 25 cents, by druggists or sent by mail, 


Address Wa. DrEYDOrPEL, M’f'r, 208 North Front 


~ | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i cngene's s Disinfecting Powder, 15 cents a large b®™ 


LADY AGENT permanent 
employmen 
Stock Gun Cig Sky : 
~ outti tit frees Cinnnnatl Sus 
179 Main St., 
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VORY 


Pure. 


a 100 


| Use it in the laundry. 
| 





| Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory shep | | 


| will be sent to any one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
| sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 


Please | 
| mention this paper. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual insurance — 


New York, Janrany 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Ch iter oh “a 
Company, submit the following Sta-ment of its 
affairs On the 3ist December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s. 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
184 $3, 955.039 44 
Premiums ‘on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1584 1,447,756 70 


$5,400 5,408 796 14 





Total Marine Premiums........... 





rremiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,006,271 04 
wsse. paid Guttag | the -_—_— 


same peri od ... $2,109,919 20 
Retur is of Pre- —— 

miuns and 

Expenses ..... $787,789 40 





FheCompany nas the foliowing assets, viz: 
Jnited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


DE Toc kcis sbhbberebharsccantet $8,776,685 00 
—— secured by Stocks, and other- 
eaten se Wibehian ees spies bite 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and ~~ due the 
Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
jremium Notes & Bills ‘Reosivbe 1,454,959 73 
NR as on nctesens aaue ‘261; 544 6% 
1 i gga aniggicgd | 
EES. . cn canenvee é westbe , $12,938, 269 & La 
Stix per cent. interest on the Pny cers | 
titicates of profits will be pi:id to the holders | 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to “he holders a: 
» their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tu 
day, the Third of Febru next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, aero 
year ending 3ist December, 1884, for w 
tificates will be issued on and after 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CO 
CHARLES DENNIS, iE yo tte 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MIN » 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN WL M BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN 4 
4 A. RAVEN, AMES G EST, 
WM. STURGI CHAS. D. LEV 


& 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JOSIAH O LOW, 
HORACE GRAY. WILLIA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 


fonN'D. _ Yasin 

WILLIAM H. WEB 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3) Vice-Pres’t. 


2B 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
ISAAC BELL. 


Protection Frm Liehiing, 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYST!M 


SOAP 


Vice-President, 


500 BROCADED 
SILK ROBES. 


lin Browns, Tans, 
| Grey, Saphir, Genders, etc., 


$12.75. 


Never before sold for less than $20. 
| 2%4inch rich Novelty Silks to match every 
i and worth $2.50 to re 


1.6 
"" Colored ics, Surahs, and Rhadames 
to 
—_— 21-inch Bleck Satin Merveilleux, 


a8 from OL.15 80... 00000006 .e0000- s9 
35 pieces 22-inch Hack Satin Rhadames, re- 
| duced from $1.50 t0.............---005-- 81.25 
| 50 pleces 22-inch ack. Sati Rhadames, for 
merly sold at $1.75... ...... ....... ..-- @1.35 
26 inch — Surah Stiks, former price 9c., 6s 
3 pi ors Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, 
ER OR FERRER 4 RSE RRR 69 
1,000 vleces plain India as Silks, 
75, 85.50, — . @S, and 
$.50 per piece; per yard........... 25c. up 


o 
Largest line of bxeacomealy embroi - 
dered Pongee Robes in the city. 
500 pieces Black Silk, imported and domes- 
tic, every quality, from 59c. to @2.50 per yard. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


| ger and 14th St, New York. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


SINGLE PIECES AND PATTERNS WE DO NOT 
INTEND DUPLICATING OR CARRYING OVER (IN 
ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES) WE SHALL CLOSE 
OUT REGARDLESS OF COST. 


MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST LANDED, TOO LATE FOR 
WHOLESALE TRADE, WE SHALL DISPOSE OF IN 
QUANTITIES TO SUIT, AT LESS THAN COST OF 

IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY FROM ies, 
ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


| & CO. 


| oe SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





BEST & CO. 





OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN BOYS’ SUITS. 
| SHORT PANTS MARKED DOWN TO 83.88 AND $4.9, 
| AND WITH LONG PANTS $3.9 AND $4.75. EXTRA 
| SHORT PANTS, 9c. AND $1.19. 

SAILOR SUITS, SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY WEAR, 
$1.79, $2.19. TENNIS FLANNELS AND WAISTS IN 
GREAT VARIETY. COMMENCING AT 9c. FOR 
PLAIN AND $1.00 FOR PLAITED, GOOD QUALITY, 
ALL WOOL, UP TO THE BEST GRADES. ALSO, 
' STRAW HATS, POLO CAPS, NECKWEAR, &c. 
| _ 
| 


GIRLS’ WORSTED DRESSES REDUCED TO 81.% 
AND $3.95, AND GIRLS’ CLOAKS AT §2.40 AND $3.85. 
IN THE HOSIERY DEPARTMENT EXTRA FINE 
COTTON HOSE. COLORED AND BLACK, SILK 
CLOCKED, AT 2c. PER PAIR, AND A FULL LINE 
OF MERINO UNDER W EAR, BATHING SUITS, &c. 
2 Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
Everything for Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 





CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
10U Broadway, New York. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
Reserve for re insurance (Fire 


RRB eae $1,928,299 35 
” | Sess for pment (In- 


+ EL SO 25,394 75 
| e ample for all other 
pa SUREEN HES UD OO bEsEE 449,586 U0 
“apap "paid in in cash.......... 000,000 00 
Net surplus.............--.++++0 1 82 §4,998,501.93 


The two safety funds now amount to 81,200,000.00. 





This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the | 


United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and all work is done under his 
personal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 
Ctreulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H, WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
64 College Place, New York. 


VIEWS us N NEW VORK CITY, by mail, 
18 for 10c. J.F. ByyTos Long Hill,’ Conn, 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 
18 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK. 








Next door to The Christian Union Office. 


Beige, Mode, Navy, Myrtle, Olive, 
ete., 


to $2.00 


~—|/GREAT SILK SALE|P H MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTEN- 
TION THIS SEASON TO THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILK-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY 
HOUSE AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE WILL BE PERFECTLY 
FITTED TO EACH CUSTOMER WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASHION- 
ABLE DESIGNs, AND OF THE MOST SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.99, $24.99, 
$28.49, AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICULARLY 
ELEGANT, 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, &C., &C. 


anna BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 


IR. H. MACY & CO. 


(). D. Case's Sons 


837 Broadway. 


Wall Papers. 4 


A new and carefully selected 
stock of English goods in chintz 
and other designs, especially 
adapted to Cottage use; also a 
full line of fine hangings at 
moderate prices, 


Window Shades 


in all styles, made and put up 
in the very best manner, 


wf WANTS. 

















[Oards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
Jor Afteen cents per line.) 


An Experienced, Educated Lady, competent to 
take the entire charge of children, would like « 
position as superintending housekeeper or as 
companion to an invalid or elderly lady. High- 
est references given and required. Address 
H. C., care Christian Union. 


Family Vacation.—In the suburbs of Spring- 
field, Mass., a furnished house to rent during 
July and August. Seven chambers, double par. 
lors, piano, bath, &c. Near street-cars. Sur- 
roundings beautiful and wholesome. Just the 
place for a family or group of friends. Refer- 





Roenl) 
Contheble as C. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


We have made a general reduction in 
prices for the balance of our stock in Im- 
ported and our own Manufactured Cos- 
tumes, Suits, Evening Toilets, Tailor- 
made Cloth Traveling Suits, Jackets, 
Wraps, etc.; also, a large variety of Mo- 
hair and Pongee Silk Traveling Ulsters 
and Wraps. 


Broadway ho 4 9th ét. 





Sbenold 
Constable Ko Cn 


FURNISHING GOODS 


FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 


Imported and City-made Neckdressings 
in the latest shapes and materials, French 
Printed Percale and White Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. Pajamas and Night 
Robes in Percale, Muslin, and Pongees. 
Flannel and Jersey Boating and Travel- 
ing Shirts. Bath, Exercising,and Steamer 
Robes. Silk and Cloth Lap and Carriage 
Robes. Bathing Suits. Dress and Driv- 
ing Gloves, Umbrellas, Hosiery, and Un- 
derwear, Boys’ Jersey Suits, etc. 


Broadovay As 19th st. 
NEW YORK. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE, 
1,338 and 1,340 mca dietiderish 


STAMMERING CURED 


By MR. E. 8. JOHNSTON. 
RESULTS PERMANENT. 





Institute, N. E. Cor. 11th and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelp w mtly cured himself in 
November, 1884, was terribly a ted for over thirty 

and has cured the son of Right Rev. 


i A. DeWolfe Howe, of Paes 
South 18th Street ; Wm. Oelberman, No 


= ; George Adams, Kansas x TL, 

who spent years of acer og eftorts 
with with’ called “7; 4 . Mr. ee ge 
p AA the above statements. 





OWMBIA::: 
BICYCLES: 35-5288 
@T RIGYGLES: 82sTON 


«MASS 
Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


















